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NEW PRIMARY GEOGRAPHY: 

Designed for Primary and Intermediate classes. The style is simple and interesting. The text presents the best methods 
of instruction. The Maps are new, and the Illustrations are all reproductions of new photographs. 

NEW CX)MPLETE GECXJRAPHY: 

A Treatise on Astronomical, Mathematical, Physical, Political, and Commercial Geography. The subject is presented 
in a bright and attractive manner. The Illustrations are all from photographs, and teach, objectively, important facts 
of Physical, Industrial, and Commercial Geography. The maps are new. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY— REVISED: 

In which the Natural Features of the Earth, its Oceanic and Atmospheric Phenomena, and its Animal and Vegetable Life, 
are fully treated. The fresh, attractive style of the work and the interest of its detail charm the pupil and the general 
reader. Illustrated with numerous beautiful Maps and Engravings. 

UNIVERSITY SERIES OF MAP-STUDIES : 

Set I. Gives outline of country, together with squares, f or : 1. North America, 2. South America, 3. Europe, 4. Asia, 
5. Africa, 6. Oceania, 7. United States. Set 11. Blanks giving squares only, for same maps as set I. Set III. Blanks 
with only points in margin: 1. For either North America, South America, or Africa; 2. For Europe, Asia, Oceania; 
3. For United States. Commercial Set. This set consists of ten maps, as follows : Six continents showing ix)litical 
divisions. 1. North America, 2. South America, 3. Europe, 4. Asia, 5. Africa, 6. Oceania. Also, on a larger scale : 
7. British Isles, 8. Central Europe, 9. United States showing State boundaries. 10. Mercator's Projection of the World. 
These blanks are intended to be used in locating canals, navigable rivers, railroads and commercial cities; for making 
trade and production maps of the various continents and countries; and indicate by shading or coloring the sections 
devoted to the production of any given article, animal, mineral, vegetable, or manufacture. 
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PREFACE. 



In preparing this book we have carefully considered and have incor- 
porated into it every feature which a consensus of opinion among educa- 
tors has come to recognize as of real educational value. The whole 
geographical field was open to us, and we were free to choose whatever 
was regarded by the majority as best. We therefore offer this book as an 
embodiment of what conservative teachers regaixl as a safe mean between 
the widely divergent theories on which recent geograpliies have been based. 

Physiography.— We have presented in an introductory chapter, and 
in the general chapter on physical geography, the leading facts with 
reference to land formation and land sculpture. We have presented these 
facts in detail in the discussion of the physical features of each continent, 
where they properly belong and can best be studied ; we have again pre- 
sented them in detail in the i)olitical sub-divisions of the continents, 
where their effects upon climate, industries, and people are pointed out. 
But we liave not thought it wise to present an extended treatise on physi- 
ography, covering the first half of the book, to be studied long before the 
countries necessarily referred to have been given a definite location in 
the student's mind. We think it better to take up these features in detail 
under the continents and countries where they first become prominent. 

We have decided to teach these featui*es objectively on a i)lan that 
has been highly commended. For instance, instead of devoting two or 
three pages of text to the origin of mountains, a subject in which the 
average child takes no interest, we give in the general presentation of 
the physical geography of the earth four i)ictures of mountains, and 
under each picture give a brief description of the origin and character 
of the formation. The same course has been followed with reference to 
other physical features. The pupil will read the.se descriptions because 
of bis interest in the picture, and will remember them for life because of 
their association with it. 

Commercial and Industrial Geography.— A' leading feature of 
this book is the treatment of industrial and commercial geography. In 
actual life, it is a knowledge of the countries of the earth, and of the 
people who inhabit them, of their resources and industries, their cities and 
commercial relations, that one needs for practical business purposes, or 
even for an intelligent appreciation of the contents of the daily newspapers. 

Industrial Illustrations.— In carrying out this plan we have been 
engaged for three years past in collecting from all parts of the world 
industrial pictures— photographs showing machinery in actual ojKjration, 
and under these we have placed captions which give in a few words a 
clear idea of the process of manufacture. We have distributed these 
throughout the book in such a way as to identify each industry with some 
state or country where it is especially pnwninent. We believe that this 
plan will awaken present intei'est and prove of i)ermanent value. 

Commercial Illustrations.— We also present a number of pictures 
made from photographs which relate to the commerce of the world, and 
under each have placed captions which fully explain them and which 
will enable the pupil to make valuable comparisons and to learn how the 
products of the world are handled. Turn to the picture of New York, 
page 46, of New Orleans, page 58, of San Francisco, page 78, of Antofa- 



gasta, page 107, of Liverpool, page 118, of Port Elizabeth, page 159, and 
many others of the same character which most strikingly illustrate this 
point. 

Other Illustrations. — In addition to physical, industrial, and 
conmiercial illustrations, many others will be found, especially in the 
treatment of foreign countries, which give characteristic scenes in the 
life of the people ; such as are found in Mexico, page 96, in Chile, page 
107, Switzerland, page 133, in India, pages 144-5, etc. 

Production Maps.— We decided not to insert production maps, 
because many of the best teachers now regard them as undesirable. The 
method now preferred is to require the pupil to make his own production 
maps, using blanks, which he may draw, trace or buy, for that purpose. 
For instance, to show the corn production of the United States, the pupil 
may write on a blank map the name *'com" where it is produced, or 
may indicate it by color, shading, or other methods. Maps which be 
makes in this way are invaluable, and fix the facts permanently in his 
mind. To teachers using this method, production maps in the book are a 
disadvantage, because they furnish the pupil a key, and prevent that 
thought and investigation which is necessary to construct the map, 
thereby fixing the facts permanently in his memory. 

In the treatment of the United States each group of States is treated 
as a whole, and those features, physical and industrial, that are common 
to all, are presented in a general way. But each state, however small, 
has its own characteristics, its own group of cities, and certain industriei 
that are i>eculiarly its own. Tliese, we hold, should be known to all the 
l)eople of the United States. Therefore, after the general description of 
each section, we have given a detailed description of each state. We 
think this much better than to select some one city or state as a type and 
devote pages to it while dismissing others w4th a line — a method which 
gives pupils a distorted idea of the states' and cities' relative importance. 

Maps. — The maps are recent, and the double-page map, pages 86-87, 
showing the principal routes of transportation and travel will, we 
believe, prove of especial value. 

Map Questions.— The map questions are comprehensive and com- 
plete. The questions upon the physical maps bring out the physical 
features ; those upon the political maps fix in the pupil's mind the essen- 
tial political features. A few years ago there was a certain prejudice 
against map questions; but this has passed away. To-day they are 
regarded by a majority of teachers as invaluable — they compel the pupil 
to refer again and again to the map, and this constant reference fixes its 
features on the memory. In after life the man may forget the map ques- 
tions and the answers, but he still retains a clear mental picture of the 
map itself. 

Accuracy.— In order to secure absolute accuracy in our description 
of the states, we sent last year to the Governor, or, in three instances, to 
another state officer, our description of his state, asking whether or not it 
was accurate and up to date. We received replies in many instances 
from the Governor himself, and in other instances from an officer in 
whose hands he had placed the matter. These replies either approved the 
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text or offered suggestions which we gratefully accepted. For foreign 
countries we obtained by direct correspondence with our consuls, from 
their official reports, the industrial and commercial details which go into 
the text. The statistics are taken from the latest department reports from 
Washington and from the latest foreign authorities. 

Ulustrations. — The illustrations are all from photogi*aphs, and a 
large part of these we have collected during the past two years in all 
parts of the world. We are indebted for several of our pictures to Messrs. 
Underwood and Underwood, whose copyrighted stereographic photo- 
graphs we cordially recommend for purposes of geographical illustra- 
tions. We are also indebted for a few illustrations to Mr. H. C. Wliite 
and to the Detroit Photographic Company, who own the copyrights. 

To teachers and superintendents, both North and South, we are 
indebted for valuable assistance and suggestions, which came from 
their actual experience in the practical work of teaching geography to 
boys and girls. 

We offer this as a new book, arranged on the plan as already outlined 
to meet the consensus of opinion of earnest, thoughtful educators who are 
teaching the subject of geography, or superintending educational systems. 
Wherever the text of Maury's Manual has been complete and sufficient 



it has been retained. We were glad to be able to do this because it is i 
clear, simple, and attractive that it has won for the book the uniform favc 
of the teachers using it. The original text makes up so large a part of tl 
book that it is still essentially Maury's work. Maury's Geographies nev< 
belonged to the old school, but rather to the new. Being devoted to tl: 
study of physical geography, and father of the scdence of the "Physic: 
Greography of the Sea,'' he undertook the preparation of his book original 1 
with the intention and purpose, *' to redeem the most delightful of subjec 
from the bondage of dry statistics on one hand, and on the other, from tl: 
drudgery of vague, general ideas.-' In his original preface he adds: ** I 
the preparation of this volume and that of its predecessors, no pains ba\ 
been spared to lead the young geographer by easy and gentle gradatior 
to vantage-ground from which he may overlook and survey nature fc 
himself. *The study of physical geography,' to borrow the words < 
Humboldt, * finds its noblest and richest reward in a knowledge of tl: 
chain of connection by which all natural forces are linked together an 
made mutually dependent upon each other; and it is the perception < 
these relations that exalts our view and ennobles our enjoyment'" 
will therefore be seen that the development of modern methods of teachin 
this subject have only brought it nearer to Maury's ideal. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

1. The Eartli is one of the Heavenly Bodies* — As we look 
into the sky on a clear nigbt and beliuld the multituile of star's 
glittering in the far-away dej>th uf space, it h hanl to find any 
resemblance between thetn antl the thirk, soUd earth on which we 
stand. It i3 hard tu believe that the earth is a huge sphere rush- 
ing along in its curved path about the sun at a rate of s]>eed 
swifter than that of a cannrni ball, and at the same time rotating 
on its axis, apparently tiu'ning everything upside down every 
twentj^-four houi*s. 

tAnd yet if we could stand ujion the rnoon an*! view the earth, 
it would ap{>ear much as the moon now api>eai's to us, only about 
four times as large ; and if we could see it from a much gi-eater 
ft distance, its apj^earance wouhl be pi*ecisely like that of some of 
the stains* 

2, The Fixed Stars. — If we shradd watch the stai's carefully 
from night to night, we woukl oljserve what men observed thou* 

XUflMKyn ftnd thoAC IhuL follow, lu far as pa|^< ^, r^hoiild be Te«(i aad dbciiMf4i;w1ih fwx^k* ori*"'! hr 

clu« ttiroiifflj (he book, *Dtl after it has Int'ti f"inn|ilpttHl 




sands of yeai-s ago^that some of them always keep in the same 
t>ositions, wliile othei^ are constantly moving onward along 
cert<iin paths. The stars of the fii^st kind are called fixed stars ; 
to those of the second kind the name plauelH, or wanderers, 
has been given. 

The lixeil stars are &ery suns like our own, but they are so far 
away that we can see only the light that couies fi^om them* They 
are more than can be nuudjei-ed, for though we can see only a 
few thousand with tlie eye alone, with the aid of a powerful tele- 
sco|>e millions mf>re are lirought into view, which are at such 
enormous^ distances from the earth that not the faintest ray of 
their light is visible. 

These stars appoiir to be arranged in groups, or eon^teHatlons^ 
wliicli the ancient astronouiers explaioed by saying- that the ^ds bad 
placeil in the sky certain persona and animals as a rewai*d for some 
merit tlmt they possessed. Thus the ** Great Bear»" or *' Dipper/' 
was Callisto, a beautiful princess of Arcadia, whom the jealous Juno 
turned kito a bear, iind who was plac»Kl in the sky by Jupiter. The 
*' Little Bear," which contains the Pyle Star, was her son, 

el am and timchcr. Fn^nent mtvjence should be muck lo ihwo lemoa» diurlog the pnogress of Ute 
they ttiay be ft»iigD«d iia n-giilur leuKiua for rtK^itatlou, 
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Arcas^ Near the 
two beam are 
Cassiopeia^ 
C e p li e 11 s , 
and the Dra-, 
g'on, aboui-f 
each of wli^iir. 
a story *!§ told 
by i^^^ Greek 
wptietsy There 
i^-?i',^Teat belt 
Vfc.tlie sky com- 
posed of twelve 
cons tell a lions 
entirely sur- 
rounding the 
earth. This 
belt b called 
the zoflfac*. 
Within it is 
the path alonjt? 
which the son 
appears to 
travel in his 
yearly course. 
You may find 
the names of 
these constelln- 
tions in an al- 
manac^ where 
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they are called the twelve fti^» of the zodiac. 
3- Planets and Moons. — The j>lanets are our neiirest neigh- 
bors among the heavenly bodie^s, and are thm only ones, except 
our sun and moon, alwMit which anything of importimce is known. 
They shine with a steady light and revolve about the sun like our 
earth, but at different distances. The time reiinired by a planet 
to make one revolution about the sun is called its year. Tlie 
planets near the sun have shorter years than those farther away, 
because they move more swiftly and have less distance to go. 

Nearest the sun is Mereiiry, nanieil for the messenger of the gods be- 
cause of his swiftness. Next is Venus, the lirightest of tht^ planets, 
named after the goddess of beauty. Beyond the earth is Mars, wiiieh 
received the name of the war-god on account of its red color. Next 
is »lupiter, the largest planet, and hence nanicil after the kin^ of the 
gods. Most distatit from the sun are Nntiini, Uranus, nm\ Xeiil itne. 
Between Mars and Jupiter ai*e several hundred smaller planets called 
phiuetofcli^* These cannot be seen without a telescope. 

All the planets, except Mercury and Venus, have bodies revolv- 
ing alxjut them which we call sutelUtes, or moons; these help 
to light up the planets at night. The earth has hut ime moon, but 
Mars lias two, Jupiter five, and Saturn eight. It is probable 
that many mo<>ns are yet undiscovered. 

Pliases of tlic Moon »— Notice the position of the new inooit soon 
after sunset. Observe it for several nights at lhi-» same hour, and you 
will see that eacli night it is farther east and sliows more and more 
of its illuminated side. At tlie end of two weeks it has moved 
entirely across the sky and appears in the east at sunset as the fnll 
moon* For the next two weeks it is seen later and Inter each night 
—showing less and lessof itn illundnat**d side — a half niOMii at the end 
of the thirtl week as at the end of the first week. At the end of four 
weeks you ma^* see it again in the west a thin ci'eseent; it has revolved 
entirely about the earth. The timeof its revolution is called a month. 
These changes in the appearance of tlie moon are calletl |)lni»<eH, By 
means of a telescope we may watch the i-evolution of other moons 
about their planets. The moons of Jupiter are the most easily seen. 
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Just as we may observe the moons revolving about their planets, so we 
may observe the planets revolvnig about the sun, only our observa- 
tion must be far more careful and exact. 

4. Comets and Meteors-— Besides the planets, moon, and 
fixed stars, there are strange fiery bodies that appear suddenly 
in the sky and vanish as quickly as they came. In the year 
1883 a bright star appared in the northeastern sky. As it 
moved along toward the sun, a fan-shaped light spread out behind 

it known as the tall- It circled atxmt the sun and then sjiedj 
away into the depths of space. Such bodies are called eoniets* 
As in the case of the fixed stars many comets have been seen 
with the telescope that are invisible to the naked eye. 

Sometimes red-hot masses of iron or stone fall upon the earth 
These are called niete(»riteH. About 275 of them have fallen since 
the year 1800. We do nut know where tliey come from, but 
some think that they are little planets w^hich the earth meets in 
its journey around the sun. At certain seasons of the year flashes 
of light are seen in the sky, These are calleil sliootin^ stari«. 
They are doubtless meteorites that pass through the atmosphere of 
the earth, but do not reach its surface. f 

5. Tlie Solar System.— T!ie sun and the planets with their 
moons are together called the *' Solar System." The mum is the 
center alxiut wiiich all other membei^ of the system revolve. It 
is a red-hot mass of matter surrounded with burning vapor, 
The diameter of the sim is over 100 times that of the earth. 
This means that it would take 1,300,000 bodies the size of th 
earth in make up the sun. If the earth were as large as the sun, 
its surface woiUd extend nearly 200,000 miles beyond the moon. 
An ocean steamer can sail around the earth in about fifty days ; 

but if the earth were as 
large as the sun, the voy- 
age would take fifteen 
years. 

From the sun all tlie 
[danets and moons re- 
ceive light and heat. 
Without this light and 
heat all the water on the _ 
earth would l^ecome icewB 
The earth would be 
wrapped in jverpetiial 
midnight, and every liv- 
ing thing, both plant and 
/.. tun . ..j,..r, ^^^ .^j^i^^^i^ ,^(^uld perish. 

of the Holarl 
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The phtiatt of [he motyn 

the vtcturt in Hue uutf 

revtlvet about the rarih in >he dirrciton ahotrn bt/fhe arrQic, 

Notice that trhm th^ mfntn i* on the sitfe of the torth opfto- Oriirill 
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up; but when it ie brtirren the earth and the «un, otdif a SysteUl. — It is thoUM"llt bv i 

tmail treeceni-ehaped jxirt of the ilium nated aide rttn be " ^ .1 . ^n ■ 

teen: betu-egn thete tust ponition^ fmtf of iU ittuminated tide, SOmC astronomers that tlldl 

araqyart^rof iiemt^re surface, ,* visible. ^^^^ ^^^^ planets, and lUimimi 

all once formed a single mass of glowing vapor, whicli filled all thof 
space l*et ween the sun and the most distant planet. This mass rotated j 
on its axis ju8t as the earth does now. As the mass cooled, thai 
motion of rotation caused it to bulge out at tiie equator, and a num- 
ber of rings of vaporous matter were thrown oJf, which afterward] 
took on a spherical form and continued to revolve alwut the centrall 
mass as planets, Tlie planets also threw otf rings of matter which be- 
came moons. The planet, Saturn, still has two riiii^s revolving 1 
about it, which may be seen with the telescope. A noted astronomer| 
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also called Mathematical Geoflr- 
rapliy. 

A second division is Phys- 
ical Geogrraphy. This treats 
of the natural divisions of the 
earth, such as oceans, continents, 
islands, mountains, plains, and 
valleys, of the heat and mois- 
ture of the atmosphere, and of 
plants and animals. These two 
divisions of geography treat of 
the earth in its natural condition. 

But the earth is the home 
of man, and man has divided 
it into countries, provinces, and 
cities. These are inhabited by 
different races and nations, each 
of which has its own customs, 
religion, and form of government. 
The branch of geography that 
treats of these things is called 
Political Geo{p-aphy, 

One of the most important 

, . '^^ rmffut orr Ttmrlu m the mm t ^i/a/i*. In thti diai^ram fl-n'rirra that TVA Ipnrn iTi cramr 

in fVi<. *lAr»rA«cimw formPfl fU^ ff'^ *i-* oH^n I'hi^'ff^ ^^foo grf.' ,^^^ -^^.^ ., ^ We ICarn m geOg- 

in me aepreSSlons, lormea UIQ ^^f (j^ proportion to that of the planetg about which they revolve. The relative distances of the 



has said: ''The rings were left 
about Saturn to show us how 
the world was made. 
The Surface of the Earth.— 

When the earth was first formed 
into a sphere it was intensely hot, 
and the waters which now form 
oceans and rivers floated above 
it in the form of vapor. But as 
tlie surface cooled, the vapor 
condensed into water and fell 
to the earth, only to be driven 
back again by the still heated 
rocks. At last the waters re- 
mained permanently upon the 
earth, covering the entire surface. 
When rocks cool from a melted 
condition they become much 
smaller. Accordingly, as the 
interior of the earth continued to 
cool it became smaller than the 
outer crust. This caused the 
crust to rise up in folds or 
wrinkles in the same way that 
a loose garment or a carpet too 
large for a floor will form in 
wrinkles or folds. The eleva- 
tions thus formed were the be- 
ginning of the continents and 




., . - ,, ^, ii . i It uuiwr *jMnt^"^, The planet rfiWfr about the aun in the aame tiirettion at the moon 

the waters of the earth, gathering niwwMV i^'*^'^««*^«'/ «/ 'A'"''" 
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QQAoug planets from the sun are aho only approximately shoum. 

As soon as the land rose the waters began to take part in shaping its 
surface. The clouds laden witli vapor were driven against the 
mountains, and condensed into rain; the rains began to form springs, 
and brooks, and rivers, which wore away the rocks and waiihed the 
loose material down to the lower levels where it was spread out as 
soil. In this way the plains and valleys were made. The waters of 



raphy is how the earth is made 
to provide for the neeils of mankind. Men engage in various 
occupations by which they produce the things that satisfy 
such needs. But since the same articles cannot be produced in 
all countries, the nations of the earth engage in trade to secure 



the things that they cannot obtain at home. That part of our 
the sea dashing against the shores hel ped to grind up the rooks, and I ^^^.^^^ ^j^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^,^^ production of articles and the trade in 
the frost and the atmosphere also took ^^^^^m^^^^^^^^^^m \ "" 
part in the forming of land. ^^^^^^H^^^^^H ^^^^^ among the nations of the world IS called Commercial 

Geog^raphy, 



Soon plants began to grow in the new 

soil. Their leaves and stalks decaying I 

made the soil richer and deeper. After 

that animals appeai*ed. First the | 

simplest forms, such as shell-fish, I 

corals, and sponges; then fishes and 

reptiles, and at last man. 
The surface of the earth is undergoing 

constant change. The streams carve 

out valleys among the hills and moun- 
tains, and the worn-out earth material 

is carried away to build up plains 

along their lower courses, and to fill 

up the shallow parts of the ocean. | 

Along the coast, capes, headlands, A baked apple after coolmg. me 
• .-t J • 1 J j> 11 shrinfcin-i of the apple causes the skin 

isthmuses, and islands are formed by to wrinkle. The height of the wrinkles 

the combinpd action of tlm rivpr«« °."^ '?* ^^V**^ ^^ "^* furrows between 
me comomea acuon or me rivers, them have c&out the same proportion to 

waves, and the rising and sinking of the»iieof the apple as mountains and 

' 1 -I -r 1 valleys have to the size of the earth. 

the coast and ocean beds. In these The cause in each case is the same; 

. , - £ A \ that is, cooling from a heated state. 

various ways the forces of nature have 

gradually shaped the forms of land and water which we call 

natural divisions. 

6. Divisions of Gteography.— The study of the heavenly 
x>dies is called " astronomy." So that part of geography that 
Teats of the earth as one of the heavenly bodies is called " astro- 
lomical geography." Because this diWsion treats of the shape 
ind size of the earth and of measurements upon its surface, it is 




I. GEXERAIi DEFINITIONS. 

1. Geog^raphy is a description of the surface of the earth, and 
its inhabitants. It is divided into Mathematical, Physical, Polit- 
ical, and Commercial Geography. 

2. Mathematical Qeogrraphy treats of the shape, size, and 
motions of the earth, the determination of positions and distances 
on its surface, and of its representation by globes and maps. 

8. Physical Geography treats of the natural divisions of the 
surface of the earth, of climate, and the distribution of plants 
and animals. 

4. Politioal Geography treats of the inhabitants of the 
earth, their customs and religions, their industrial pursuits, and 
their forms of government. 

6. Commercial Geography treats of the commodities that 
are bought and sold by the nations of the earth, their produc- 
tion, transportation, and the trade in them. 

Review Topics.— Fixed stars. Planets. Constellations. The zodiac. 
Moons. Comets. Meteors. Meteorites. The solar system. Origin of. The sur- 
face of the earth. How natural divisions were formed. Effects of moving water. 
Plants. Animals. Geography. Its divisions. Mathematical Geograpliy. Pliys- 
ical Geography. Political Geography. Commercial Geography. 



SHAPE, SIZE, AND MOTIONS OF THE EAKTH. 



MATHEMATICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

U. SHAPE AND SIZE OF THE EARTH. 

1. The Shape of the earth is nearly that of a sphere or round 
ball. It does not appear round to us, because we see so small a 
part of it at a time. 

Early Theories. — In ancient times it was the general opinion that 
the earth was flat and circular, because it appeared so when seen 
from an elevation. Ancient nations thought, and savage tribes istill 
think, that the country of each occupies the center of the earth, be- 
cause from any high point of observation the liorizon is equally dis- 
tant on every side. 

The philosophers of ancient Greece were among the first to make ob- 
servations that led them to think that the earth was round. In the 
middle of the fourth century B. c, 
Aristotle said that travelers had noticed 
that when they went north or south a 
few hundred miles, new stars came into 
view before them on the horizon, while 
those behind them sank out of sight. 
This seemed to prove that they were 
traveling over a curved surface. Aris- 
totle noticed also that when the earth 
comes between the sun and the moon, 
it casts a circular shadow upon the 
moon. This, he said, proved that the 'wh^7he'Jrlh 
earth is a sphere, since only a sphere will '^^X'fhJ^'tnZT,' tTiace? 'Jl^^p 
cast a circular shadow in all positions, of* ecixpte. The outline of thin 

•■^ « -^T -t ^ xi_ 1.1. x\ ±1 A *"f*"OW i« alu>ay» curved, ahouing 

Early Navigrators thought the earth must that the comnieu $hadow would be 
be round, because whenever they came in X:il"the J]^' o/ ttl^rih'r ^"" 
sight of land, they first saw the tops of trees or the summits of the 
mountains, while the land beneath lay concealed from view. They 
also observed in watching a ship departing from sliore that it gradu- 
ally sinks below the horizon until the tips of the masts finally disap- 
pear. 

Proofij.— In 1519, Magrellau, a bold sailor of Portu<ral, proved these 
conjectures correct by actually sailing round the world. 

If a level line be drawn along a fiat coast or out to sea, in any direc- 
tion, the surface of the earth is found to curve away from it about 
eight inches to the mile. This proves conclusively tliat the earth 
is a sphere. 





The earth's »had w upon the moon, 
cornea between the 



A 9traxoht line touchino the aurface of the toater. Notice that the aurface curvea au^y 
from thia line forty inchea at a diatance of five milea, eighty inchea at a diatance of 
ten milea, etc. How far diatant could you wee a ahip whoae maata are fifty feet highf 

But, though the form of the earth is thus known to be spherical, its 
exact shape and size has to be determined by laborious calculation. 

Actual Measurement. — From measurements made in various 
parts of the world, it has been ascertained that the exact figure 
of the earth is that of an oblate spheroid. 

A Spheroid is a body like a sphere or globe. An oblate spheroid is a 
globe flattened at the poles, somewhat as an orange is at the stem, 
especially if it be slightly compressed between the finger and thumb. 

The cause of the fiattening at the poles and the bulging out at the 
equator is the motion of rotation.. If any plastic body as a ball 
of putty or a soft inibber ball be rotated rapidly on its axis, it 
will flatten at the poles. This is due to the same force that causes a 
stone to fly from a sling when whirled about the hand. It is some- 
times called centriftigral force, or inertia. 

Since the earth is a sphere, or nearly so, some of us may wonder why it 
is that objects do not fall oflF the earth when it rotates. Tlie reason for 
this is that the earth has a power of attraction, called s^avitation, 
by which it draws all objects toward its center. People and things 



on the opposite side of the earth are not really ** upside down,** 
because doum is toward the earth's center and up is toward the sky. 
Hence everything on the earth is naturally ** right side up." 

2. Size of the Earth. — The Circumference of the earth, or 
greatest distance round it, is nearly 25,000 miles. 

The Diameter of the earth, or distance through its center in a 
straight line, from any point on the surface to the point opposite, 
is nearly 8,000 miles. The polar diameter is 26^ miles less than 
the equatorial diameter. 

The surface of the earth contains about 197,000,000 square 

miles. 

Review Topics.— Shape of the earth. Why does it seem flat? Give early 
theories about its shaiM). Proofs. What is the exact figure of the earth? Describe 
an oblate spheroid. Account for the fiattening at the |K)Ies. What is gravitation? 
Explain the terms **up" and ** down." What is the circumference of the earth? 
Its diameter? What is the difference between the polar and equatorial diameters. 
Area of its surface? 

III. MOTIONS OF THE EARTH. 

1. Daily Motion. — The sun is seen in the east every morning, 
and seems to cross the heavens and disappear in the west at sun- 
set. The stars, in the same way, appear to rise in the east and 
sink in the west. This is not because the sun and stars go round 
the earth. They do not; they appear to do so because of the 
daily rotation of the earth on its axis. 

Illustrations. — If an observer could watch our globe from the moon, 
and his eye first discern North and South America, these continents 
would in a few hours move out of sight; the Pacific Ocean would 
come into view instead; then the islands of Oceania, followed by 
Australia. Asia, Europe and Africa, the Atlantic Ocean, and, finally, 
America again. 

When we travel in the cars, the houses and trees that we see, seem to be 
moving past us, though we are really moving past them. They have 
an apparent motion opposite to the real motion of our train. So 
the sun and stars seem to be moving from east to west, though in 
reality we are moving with the earth from west to east. 

Direction. — The earth is constantly turning round (rotating) 
in the same direction. This direction is called east. The diam- 
eter in which it rotates is called the axis. 

The word **east" means daum, and it was applied to the direction in 
which the earth rotates, because the first rays of the sun are seen in 
that direction. The direction opposite to east is called west. 

North and South. — The earth^s axis is perpendicular to a line run- 
ning east and west The directions in which it points are called 
north and south. Just above the North Pole is a bright star called 
the Pole Star, or Polaris ; and we may easily find the direction at 



night by facing this 
star. The east will then 
be on our right, the 
west on our left, and 
south behind us. Sail- 
ors find their direction 
at sea by observing 
the North Star or by 
the use of the compass. 
The Four Points— 
N., E., S., and W.— 
are called the cardinal 
points, that is, the 
principal points. Be- 
sides these there ai*e 
other intermediate, or 
semi- cardinal 
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The rotation of the earth. What ie the direction of rota- 
tion called f How are other directiona derived from thief 



DIRECTION, EARTH'S ORBIT, AND APPARENT MOTION OF THE SUN. 
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points, such as northeast, north- 
west, southeast, and southwest 

Time. — The time required for 

a complete rotation of the earth 

is called a day. 

The day is divided for convenience 

into twenty-four hours, the 

hours into minutes, etc. 
Tlie Clock is an instrument for 

measuring the time of the earih^s 

rotation. The dial is divided 

into twelve equal parts, and the 

hands move twice around the 

dial for every complete rotation 

of the earth. 

Bate. — The circumference of 
the earth at the equator is 25,000 

miles. A man, therefore, near Direction of the earth's axis. The PoU star is 

the only one which does not change its posi- 

the equator moves toward the ''<^- The other fixed stars revolve about u 

^ once each day. The direction of the earth's 

east at the rate of about one '}^i;^^^J!'ofUed,sinceU always points toward 

thousand miles an hour, or seventeen miles a minute. 

Effects. — The rotation of the earth causes day and nig^ht. The 

word day, as here used, means daylight. The earth is all the 
^ AM. ^ time turning one- 
half of its surface 
toward the sun, 
and one-half away 
from it. The side 
which at any given 
time is turned 
toward the sun has 
day, the other has 
night. 

Difference o f 

^ Time. — It is this 

rotation of the 



Pianif of th^fartft's Orfylt 




To iUusiraie the rdaHon of lonffUude and Hms, 
this pontian at the time of the equinoxes. The 
6 o'oodk. The meridians are drawn 30 degrees apart. How many 



The earth occupies 
The sun rises and sets at 



aretheref As vte go east from the meridian, where the midday rays of ooTtfVi rtrVii^Vi noiicAc 

the sun strike, it becomes two hours later at each successive meridian; ^""^ ^" *^ un^ii oaubt^s 

going west from the eame meridian, it is two hours earlier at each inter- •r\^af%i:^a fr\ fVi^ ^oof 

voi o/ 30 degreee. How many degrees of longitude are equal to one piaceS tO me euSu 

hour of timet How far in degrees is it from midday to sunrise f . . . 

From midday to midnight, OI US tO haVC SUU- 

rise and midday earlier than we, and places to the west, later. 

Illustration. — This may be made clear by placing a lamp or candle 
near the school globe. Mark on the globe the location of Liverpool, 
New York, San Francisco, and Honolulu. Now rotate the globe until 
the rays of the lamp just reach Liverpool. Remember that the 
direction in which we rotate the globe is called east. All places west 
of Liverpool are still in darkness. Continue to rotate the globe 
until the rays of the lamp reach New York, San Francisco, etc. 
Does the sun rise earlier or later at these places than at Liverpool ? 

2. Yearly Motion. — In addition to its daily rotation, the 
earth makes an annual revolution about the sun; this is accom- 
plished once in every 365i days, or, more accurately, 365 days, 5 
hours, 48 minutes, and 50 seconds. This period is called a year. 

Earth's Orbit. — The path of the earth in its annual revolu- 
tion is called its orMt, This orbit is an ellipse, but is so nearly a 
circle that it may be regarded as one. The earth is about 
8,000,000 miles nearer the sun in winter than in summer, but the 
average distance from it is about 92,800,000 miles. 

Regarding the orbit as a circle, we obtain its diameter by doubling 



92,800,000. This diameter, multiplied by df, gives us the distance 
traveled by the earth in one year. If we divide this distance by the 
number of minutes in a year, we shall find that, in our annual 
journey round the sun, we are traveling at the rate of more than a 
thousand miles a minute. 

A Plane is a level surface like a floor. 

If we imagine an immense plane passing through the center of the sun, 
and reaching the orbit of the earth at every point, we have an idea 
of what is meant by the Plane of the Earth's Orbit. 

The axis of the earth is inclined to the plane of its orbit 23^"". 

Illustration.— Suppose the page of this book to represent the Plane of 
the Earth's Orbit. Hold a pencil so that it is perpendicular to the 
page. It then makes an angle of 90° with it. Lower the top of the 
pencil half way to the page ; it then makes an angle of 45°. Lower 
it one-fourth the dis- 
tance to the page and 
it will represent very 
nearly the inclination 
of the earth's axis to 
the plane of its orbit. 

Apparent Motion of 
the Sun. — The yearly 
revolution of the earth, 

combined with the in- The shaded part of this picture represents a portion of th^ 

!• .. £ ', .1 7>lane of the earth's orbit. The orbit is the curved paik 

ClmatlOn ox its axis, has which the earth foUows around the sun. Notice how mvek 

/«• . « 1 • 1 ^^ ^^* of ^ earth is inclined toward a line t/uU w pir- 

the effect of making the pendicular to the plane of the orbit. 

sun appear to move northward in summer and southward in 

winter. 

The reason for this apparent motion will be imderstood by reference 
to diagram V, 2. 

Review Topics. — Describe apparent daily motion of sun and stars. What 
really moves? Give illustration. What is the direction of the earth's daily mo- 
tion? Time required for complete rotation? Define the axis and poles of the 
earth. What is the rate of the earth's rotation? What causes day and night? 
Why do places differ in time? Illustrate. What other motion has the earth? 
What is a year? Define the earth's orbit. How far ai'e we from the sun? How 
fast do we travel round the sun? What is a plane? How much is the axis of the 
earth inclined? Describe the apparent yearly motion of the sun. 
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Sunrise 

E 
This picture shows the height of the sun above the horizon at the time of the solstices and 
the equinoxes. The dotted lines show the path of the sun through the sky and meaeure 
the length of the day at each of these periods. Notice that the sun rises in the true east and sett 
in the true west at the time of the equinox. At the unnter solstice it rises and sets south of the 
east and west points; at the summer solstice it rises and sets north of them. 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDK-PARALLELS AND MEUlPl^^^ 



IV. I^TITITDE AKB liONGITrTDE. 

1 . The Position of places on the eurth is described by means 
of circles suppjsetl to l>e drawn upon its surface. 

Every place is supposed to have two such circles, one running north 
and south, called the merirlinii of the place, the other running' 
east and west, called its paratleK Try lo describe the position 




I U Jir 

The usr o/ pamltfU and furridiaftt in fixino the location of itlacm. 

of the dot A on the surface of globe I; it cud not be done because 
there is no place to measure from. On g-lobe 11 we may say the dot 
A is on a certain parallel. But this parallel runs all the way 
around the earth. Let us draw also the meridian of A; we may see 
now that the dot is at the intersection of the two circles. 

S. A Great Circle is any circle that divides the globe into 
two efpial parts or hemispheres. 

3. A Small Circle is any circle that divides the earth into 
two unequal parts. 

Suppose two ot'aujBfes be cut as shown in the pictni'e ; which is divided 
ef|iifillv ? which luierjnally ? Examine the edges of the pieces ; which 

arc gfreat circles ? Small 
circles / 

Every circle is supposed to 
be divided into 360 equal 
parts called degrees, marked 
O . Each deg:ree is d i v id ed 



into (ill minutes, 
marked {\ and 
each minute into 
60 seconds, 
marked ("). 
Since all circles 



Orangtm rut ifxlQ etfwii atid irUo unequal parts. 



contain the same number of decrees, it is evident that the length 
of a degree will dcjjcnd on the size of the circle of wliich it is 

tlie J i7i pail. Tills will be made 
clear by a stud 3' of the accom- 
piinying diagram. 

4. The Equator is a 

great circle passing round 
the earth midway between 
Y' the ix>les. It divides eqtudly 
the surface of the earth. 
Hence its name. 

6. Liatitude. — Distance 
north or K4>uth of the 
Etpiator is called Latitude. 
It is expressed in degrees 
C"), minutes ('), and sec- 

Thr'tt tirCifM draum frnm tht anmti center having Onds ( ). 
mrto a/ th^ir cireumferenfrK dii^tded i«/o deoTe^4t' 

Ong fowih of Q cirdt cQfUnins ntfifiy deiirw» aivd ^9 v^x^ntoQa on the eouator have uo 

catUd a quadrant. Anu portion of a circumfeTenct v '^ y ^ ^^ i^ ^ 

mltedan arc Compare the 
dt^ttM \n thf^ thrf^ cirtlM. 
tonffer arcf Wh ich the shorter f 




A meridian circte divided into defp^es. Wht€h 
part of thi» t^ircle if used to meaBurt north lati- 
tude t TIA ich muth latitude f What it half of a 
m^ndian circie catted f 



East and west 




Compare the *engihM of arcM of thwtu 
Which nrde kat the 

„„^,. ,. .„ , } Notice thiit each arc 

on th* circumference carrel iiondt t4> an antfU at the 
mnlttr Kavinft Ifu tame numoer of degree** 



latitude. No place can have 
more than 90° of latitude, for 
no place can be farther from 



the Equator than the Pole is. 
Places north of the Equator 
are in iiurth latitudiv those 
south of it, in sou! It lati- 
tude. The degrees o f 1 ati t ude 
are numbered on the sides of 
maps. 
Those regions of the earth lying w 
near the Equator are some- 
times called low latitucieH. 
Hii^li Intitudes are those 
near the poles. 

6. Parallels of latitude 

are small cii'cles that ]iass 
round the earth parallel to 
the Equatfu". 

The lines that are drawn from 

east to west aci*osij maps are parallels of latitude, 
distances are mcasuivd along these lines. 

7< Tke Tropics are small circles parallel to the Equator, and 
23|i degrees from it. The northern circle is the Tropic of Can* 
cer; the southern, the Tropic of Caprieoriu 

Tropic is derived from a Greek word meaning to tttrn. The Tropics 
mark the farthest iHiints north and south of the Equator that have the 
sun directly overhead. They are so named because the sun in his 
aimual course appears to turn on reaching a point directly above 
these circles and to move in the opposite direction (see V, 4). 

8- The Polar Circles are small circles 23|2 degi-ees from the 
poles. The one drawn alxnit the Nortli Pole is the Arctic 
Circle ; the one alx>ut the South Pole is the Antarctic Circle. 

The length of the days ami of the nights within tliese circles varies from 
24 hours to six months in length. On the circles themselves the ex- 
treme length is 24 hours. This increases to six months at the poles. 
This will be men fi-om a study of diagram in Y, 2. 

9. Meridian Circles are great circlas that pass through 
the poles. They are used on maps and globes to mark off into 
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Meridians and jtfiraUele drawn vpon a atebe. The heavy meridian in A rxteeea through Green' 
tirich. Degrees of latitude are marked along the 70th meridian: degrees af longitude are mark'd 
beloic the equator. In B the gfobe is famed so thnt ftaralUh may be seen running entirely 
around the globe. AWf* that they * eccmr mnaller and smtiller as they approa. h the pole, where th* 
length of a degree of longitude {t'>at U, 1-3G<J of a partill 1} Itecome* itro. 

et)ual portions the entire distance east and west round the earth 
on any parallel, 

10. A Meridian is Imlf a meridian circle. It extends from 

pole to pfde. 

Meridian means midday. As the sun reaches each meridian, it is 
noon at all places through which that meridian passes from pole to 
pole. 



LATITUDE AND LONGITUDE.— CHANGE OF SEASONS. 
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There is oo iimlt to the number of parallels, meridians, and meridian 
circles that may be drawn upon tlie glolje. In fact, every place on 
the earth has its own meridian and parallel which may be found by 
careful computation. 

1 1 . Longitude, — ^Distance east or west of a given meridian is 
ijalled Longitude. It is expressed in degrees ( ° ), minutes ( ' % 
and seconck ( " ). Longitude is reckoned from the Prime, or 
First Meridlttu. 

A Prime Meridian is any meridian from which a nation may choose 
to reckon longitude. Tlie International Meridian Conference, which 
met in 1884 at Washing-ton, recommended that the Meridian at 
Greenwic'li, England, be adopted as the Prime Meridian for all 
nations. 

If a place is east of the prime meridian, it la in Ea^t Lou^itiide ; if 
on the west, it is in West Lougfitiide. The degrees of longitude 
are numbered on tlie top 
and bottom of maps. 
Places on a prime me- 
ridian have no longitude, 
and no place can have 
more than ISO'^ of longi- 
tude. 




«I4.#A Alfa 

Th9 equator divide inio dfffr'e^ of lonoit^ude. 



The erinator divided into^"l 
degrees of latitiule. Longi- 
tude is meiisiirecl east or 
west from the meridian of 
Greenwich. Notice thateasfc 
longitude anil west longi- 
tude meet at 18i»°, which is 
the greatest distance from the prime meridian that any place 
can have. 

Length of Degrees. — As all the meridians meet at the [K)les, 

and ili verge or spread tmt thence till the}^ reach the et|uator, the 

distance between any two varies \vith the latitude. Therefore a 

degree of longitude is greater at the ecjuator than it is either 

north or south of it. 

A degree of longitude at the equator is nearly 69.2 miles; degrees di- 
minish in length until the pole is reached, where there is no such 

thing as longitude. 
Lingth of m Degree of Longitude measured on every It^ih ParaUel of Latitude, 
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If the earth were a perfect sphere, a degree of latitude would be every- 
where of just the same length; but owing to the flattening of the 
earth, it is -fn of a mile longer at the poles than at the equator; at the 
equator it is half a mile less than a degree of longitude, while at the 
poles it is ^ of a mile more. Practically, a degree of latitude may be 
regarded as everywhere equal to ddk miles. 

12. The convenience of using latitude and longitude at sea 
may be readily shoi\Ti. 

Suppose a whaling ship iu the Pacitlc Ocean wishes to sail for Honolulu 
in the Hawaiian Islands. By making an observation of the sun the 
captain finds that his latitude is 40° north, and by consulting the 
ship's chronometer, or clock, he finds his longitude to be 135^ west. 
By examining his chart of the Pacific Ocean he marks his exact 
position, and finds that Honolulu lies to the southwest. He accord- 
ingly steers by the compass in that direction. 




MariTier*t ComptUM. 



NQ&TH Tlie Mariner's Compass consists of 

a card which represents the horizon 
and its points, attached to a magnetic 
needle. This needle is balanced on a 
pivot and always points toward the 
north. 

The top of the card is marked norths the 
right hand east, the bottom south, 
and the left hand west. 

The four points— N>, E., S,, and W.— are 
called the cardinal points^ that is, 
the principal points. Besides these 
there are other intermediate points, 
such as northeast, northwest, 
soiitlieUKt, and soueiiwest. 
The boundaries of states and countries are fj'equeiUly parallels and me- 
ridians, as these may always be easily found. 

Review Topics— Position of ijIucds on the earth. Great circle. StuaU 
circle. How arc tirole* divided ? E4iiator. Why so called ? Latitude. Bow 
muuh kiitiKle cBn a place liav*^ ? How Httle ? Parallels. Tlie tropics. Pokr 
circles. Meridian circles. Meridians. Longitude. A i>rime meridian^ How 
much longitude can a place have ? How little ? Are degrees of longitude all of 
the &&me length? Do degrees of latitude vary in length? How long are they? 
Explain the use of latitude and longitude. The Manners cam pass. Its use. 

V. CHANGE OF SEASOXa 

1, Inclination of the Earth's Axis.— The axis of the earth 

is inclined to the plane of its orbit, just as the axis of a top often 
inclines toward the flo*jr wlien it heiflnH to sjnn upon it. 

The top sjiins round un its a.xis, and at the same time may 
travel i-onnd some point on the floor. It has thus two motions. 

In like manner the earth turns ronnil on its axis in daily rota- 
tion, and, at the same time, tmvels nnmd the sun in yearly revo- 
lution. 

When a top is 
first thrown, it 
will often move 
around some 
])oint with its 
Mxis inclined, as 
shown in the 
picture. Imagine 
the top spinning 
iR space and 
moving about in 
a circle, and you 

*4 /op $p\nnin(/ and maprnff about a point, WlH liave a COIT* 

rect idea of the rotation and revolution of the earth. 

There is this difference between the earth and the top; the top inclines 
more and more iis its spinning slacks, but the earth iii»ver 8lack» 
ItH rate, and tlie liuliiiatioii of Um axis is always the same. 
It inclines from the perpendicular at the constant angle of 23i°; and 
the north pole constantly points toward the north star. 

If the earth's a.xi» were i>erpendicular to the plane i>f its oHiit, the sun's 
rays would come from the same direction throughout the year; a^ a 
result of thi.s, the tlays and nights would be of equal len^h all the 
year, and thei'e would be no clutnge of seasons. The frigid zones 
would have i>erpetiial winter, the temperate zones pei^petual sprinf?; 
in the torrid zone the climate would be uniformly hot throughout 
the ye^r. Just as this position of the axis would i-esult in a uni- 
form temijerature throughout the year in e4ich latitude, so it would 
make the niiuls and rainfall uniform thix^ughout the year. 
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CHANGE OF SEASON; THE ZONES. 



2. EfBdCt. — The inclination of the axis of tHe earth, combined 
with its revolution in its orbit, causes the seasons; for when the 
earth is in one part of its orbit, the north pole is turned toward 
the sun ; and when in the opposite part, the south pole is turned 
toward the sun. 

3. Equinoxes. — Twice every year day and night are equal in 
length. These times are called the Equinoxes (aequus, equal; 
nox, night). They mark the seasons of spring and autumn. 



NORTH 
POLE 




SOUTH 
POLE 



JHtorom to iU%i§traU th«appareni motion of the aun north and §outh of the equator. 
wiih flffuro on page 9.) Whim the eun ie at B He raj/a are perpendicular to the equator, a 
denya and nighte are equal oil over the earth. *"• ■• 



^ _ _ - When the nun ie at A itn ray » are perpendicular to 

ike Tropic of Cancer, the nortluarn hemiephere hae eummer, and the aoutnern, winter. At C the 
ffoyt are perpendicular to the Tropic of Capricorn, and the uaeone are reverted. 

In passing northward from C to A, the sun crosses, or is opposite to the 
. Equator at B. This happens on the 21st of March every year. On 

that day the sun sets at the south pole and rises at the north pole. At 

all other places it rises and sets at six o^clock; consequently the day 

and night are then equal : this is the Vernal or Spring Equinox. 
Six months afterward — on the 22d of September — as the sun returns 

from the Tropic of Cancer to the Tropic of Capricorn, he again 

crosses the equator. 
He now sets at the north pole and rises 

at the south. Day and night are 

again equal ; and this time is called 

the Autumnal Equinox. 

4. Solstices. — When the sun in his 
apparent journey reaches the most 
northerly point in summer, and the 
most southerly in winter, he appears 
to stand still for several days. 

One of these " standstill " places is 

called the summer solstice, the other 

the winter solstice. 

Summer Solstice.— On the 21st of 
June the sun reaches the summer 
solstice, or northern limit of his jour- 
ney. He is now 23^** north of the 
equator, on the Tropic of Cancer. 
At noon, therefore, his rays are 
vertical (directly overhead) to all 
places on or near that tropic. Con- 
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To illuetraie tohy elanting ray of the etun heat 
earth leee than vertical rape. In the fSgure 
vertical raye fall upon a eurfaee rtpreeented ht 
B. The eame number of raye etriktng the eartk 
a elantino direction are epreod over twice ae wn 
^, . eurfaee, namely A B. It ie Hear that the n 

seasons on the two when concentrated vMnddbe hottm-. 



But at this time the rays of 
the sun fall slantingly, and 
therefore feebly, on the north- 
em part of the earth, because 
(as seen in the diagram of the 
Orbit of the Earth) that part 
now leans away from him. 
Therefore we in the northern 
hemisphere have now cold 
weather, and we call the 
December solstice the winter 
solstice. Having reached 
the winter solstice, the sun 
turns again toward the north. 

6. Seasons. — Thus the 

year is divided into seasons, 

and the 

sides of the equator are opposite ; that is, when it is winter wii 

us in the northern part of the earth, it is summer with the peop 

on the southern side of the equator. 

Review Topics. — Illustrate the inclination of the earth's axis. How is l 
earth like a spinning top? How does it differ from the top? What is the effect 
the inclination of the earth's axis? How often are day and night equal eve 
year. What are these times called? What seasons do they mark? Expli 
the vernal equinox. The autumnal equinox. The solstices. When do tl 
occur. Summer solstice. Winter solstice. What is said of the seasons? 

VI. THE ZOXE8. 

1. Zones. — The Tropics and the Polar Circles divide the eartl 
surface into five great belts or zones which differ in tennjeratui 

They are called the Torrid, the North Frigricl, the Soui 
Frigid, the North Temperate, and the South Temperate Zone 

2. The Torrid Zone.— The belt between the two Tropics 
the Torrid Zone. It is 47° wide. It embraces two-fifths of tl 

entire surface of the earth. This 
the tropical rei^ion. 

The sun is vertical twice a j^ear i 
all places within these regions, an 
there is no cold weather ; the peop 
do not, as a rule, even build chimnei 
to their houses. The j^ear is usual! 
divided into two seasons, the rain 
and the dr>, correspondiner to oi 

Inter *• O 

jsofthe summer and winter. 

The sun is never vertical to any pla 
north of the Tropic of Cancer, nor 
anyplace south of the Tropic of Capricor 

3. The Frigid Zones.— The spa< 
that lies between the Arctic Circ 
and the north pole is the Kort 
FrijjTid Zone. The South Pri^ 

„,,.,.., , . ^ .^ ,.L Zone is between the Antarctic Oirc 

- _^__. lUuetrattno thepoetiton of the earth with reference to the eun durxno each month of the 

sequently in all places north of the Tl^iLlte^r^ttSitttl"Zkl'S:A7k^^^^^^^^^ '^"'^ t'^« «°"tl^ P«l«- ^ach of th« 

equator it is the warm season of the S^f^-«XiUua?i^f^^;^'^^X'1^^^^^^ i« circular in shai)e, having 

Vear circle and note how the length of the day changes in each month. Notice aUo how the ^,.,\'^ ^f OQ J o nU-.yx r,.-«^*^ 

•n^s u.* a * ^i r^ ^i «« i . change of teosone dej>ends upon the direction in which the eun's roys Strike tlic earth. TclUlUS Ol ZO^ . IHC SUmmorS ai 

W^inter Solstice. — On the 22a of On June2l the Nortn Pole i» turned toward the earth and the northern hemisphere hae , , i xi • i. -i 

eummer. What U true about the aeaaona on December 22? SHOrt, aUCl the WlUtCrS long an 

severe. As we approach the jioles, the days in summer becom 





\Mik/.f, 




Solstice.— On the 22d 
December the sun reaches his other 

solstice at the Tropic of Capricorn. He is now vertical at noon to 
all places on or near that tropic, and the southern hemisphere has 
summer. 



longer and longer, till at the poles there is but one day and on 
night during the whole year, each being six months long. 



Tire ZONES; GLOBES AND MAPS. 
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SOUTH POLE 
Map of the hxmiwphertM^ tihautnit the innet and their boundariea. 

reversed order in 



To an o>36eiTTE¥ ai *^ ^ ^^ *^^ htis no rising and setting as we un- 
derstand these t^'*"''*^ About Mai-cli 21 jt« lii'st rays iippear. Fol- 
lowinja: the hori^o^ ^*' ^^akes a complete? circuit of the sky every 
twenty-four liours, risitig spirally for three njonths until it reaches 
a height of 23i'^« This is at the time of the summer solstice. It 
then descends as it rose. disap|>earing helow the horizon Septem- 
her 21 » and the long jiolar winter begrins. As the sun sinks only 23i° 
below the horizrm, it does not become enf inOy dark in the Frigid 
Zones, huttwiHght 
prevails through 
the long winter. 
At the time of the 
Vernal Eqninox, 
when the season 

I for its i*etu.rn draws 

J near, the in habit - 

[ants of these icy 

I lands anxiously 
look for it, ajid 
climb the mouj]- 
tains to catch a 
g'limpse of its ear- 
liest beams. From 
this time {March 
Si) until September 
when tbe sun 

[again reaches the 
equator, there is 
uninterrupted day- 
light at the pole. 
These circumstances of day at)d night occur 

the South Frigid Zone. 
The larger part of the area of these zones has never been visited by 
man, and we do not kjiow whether it ooosbts mostly of land or 
of water. 

4. The Temperate Zones, — The region between tbe Tropic 
of Cancer and the Arctic Circle is the North Teiiii>erate Zone. 
That between the Tropic f)f Capricorn and tbe Antarctic Circle 
is the South Tenip<*ratt' Zone. Each is 4^" wide. 

In the teraiiemtc zones the ,year is divided into the four 
•easonfl — spring, summer, autumn, and winter, 

A little more than half the eartlvs surface is 
contained in these two zones. The North 
Temj^erate Zone is the one in which we live. 
All parts of the tJnited States, except the north- 
em portion of Alaska and our Island Regions 
(seep. 82), lie within it. 

TU- GIiOBE8 A>"D MAPS, 

, - , . ^ Showing how Mrreoior'a 

I. A ulo be IS the most natural representa- ch<ini«madt, 

tion of tbe earth because it is round. 
Upon its surface may be dra\\Ti tbe divi- 
sions of land and water and the earth's 
circles. 

2. Maps are representations of tbe 
earth on a flat surface and are nioi*e 
convenient than globes. By means oi 
maps, e^jntinents, countricfi, ami smaller 
sections of the earth's surface may be 
represented of any size or stxtl^ desired. 

The maps used by navigators are made upon the plan invented by Mer- 
cator, a native of Belgium. 



SOUTH POLE 
The light §hadina indnr^itiM (f^f highland rcffiona of the earth, 





Sktm:^ how a trmp ie made by 
eaf^%ocU projcciion. 



In 31 e rent or*!* Projection the map surface is a hollow cylinder 
inclosing the globe. The equator and parallels are then drawn upon 
tlie cylinder in their prnjjer liitilude, and the meridians become 
itraight lines runuiiig from lop to tKjttom. All other lines are 
drawn according- to the parallels and meridians thus obtained. 
The cylinder is then cut open and spre^id out. The result is a 
map similar to that on pp. 160-167. It will be noticed that since 
the cylinder touches tlje globe at the equator, that circle will be 
NQw niPO LE represented at its true 

size : but as tiie parallels 
of latitude are all the 
same size as the equa- 
tor, the map will repre* 
sent places in high lati- 
tudes much loo large. 
Mei\:ator's cliart dis- 
torts the surface it rep- 
resents, as every chart 
must do that attempts 
to represent on a plane 
the surface of a sphere ; 
but it distorts in such 
a manner as to make 
all places on it pre- 
serve their true course 
from each other. This 
also makers it easy to 
take their true distance 
apart. 

All maps in this 
book, except the two named above, are made either by Conical 
Projeetiou or by 8pherieal Project Ion, Thesje metliCKls give 
maps which are most nejirly like the countries themselves. As 
shown in the ligures, a cone or sphere is supposed to touch the 
globe at the parallel whieli is in the center of the country to be 
mapped. The map is then obtained in the same manner as Mercator's 
projection. 
Direction is shown on all maps by meridians and parallels. Distances 
are found by a >*eale of niih*.H attached to each map which usually 
shows the equivalent in miles of a line one inch long drawn on 
the map. 

Review Topics. — A globe. How may it be diyided? Mwps. How can we 
mako a map of the world ? What part of the map Is rirnih ? SouJh ? East ? 
West ? For what is a *' scale of miles'* used ? Who was Mercator ? IHs churtg!. 
Other roethcMis of making maps. 



PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHT. 

Vni, NATURAL PIYISIOXS OF THE EARTH, 

1. Land and Water. — The surface of tbe earth is comi>osed 
of hfm/ and water. 

The land forms about one-fourth of tlte earth's surface; tbe 
water about three-fourths. 

2. Di visions of Land and Water,— BcKlles of tund aiH3 
classified^ accortbng to size, as Continents and Islands. Certain 
portions of these are classilieiU according to form, as Cap^, 
Peninsulas, and Isthmuses. 

Portions of laud are classified acconling to variations of 
surface, as Mountains, Hills, riateans. Plains, and Valleys. 

Bodies of water are classiSed as Oceans, Seas, Gulfs, or Bays, 
Sounds, Straits, Liikes, and Kivers, 



^ 
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IX. THE FORM8 OF LAND. 

1. Continents. — There are six large masses of land called con- 
tinents, viz., Nt»rth Amerifu, Simth America, Europe* Asm, 
Africa, and AuHtrnlia* Since Europe and Asia 
form a single land mass, they are t»ften described 
as one continent under the name Eiirania. 

2, An Island is a body of land that is sur- 
rounded by water, as Cuba, Madagascar, New 
Zealand» 

A trroLip of islands is s^^metimes called an 
Arc]ii|)e1n^o. 

Is I an d.'^ are 

divitled into 
t wo V 1 assess , et ii i - 
t i Ti p II t a 1 and 
oc€»imic islands. 
Coiitineiitiil 
I »i 1 a II il s are 
those that lie 
near the conti- 
nents, from 
which they ai*e 
separated ^bj 
shallow seas. 

They are supi>osed to hav«? uurti bt^eiia iiart of tlie 
coiitineuts Jiiidio have hecome separated from thein 
by a sioking of the land. Thk allovveil the water 
of the ocean to overflow the low pliife.s, tlius leav- 
ing some of the higher elevati*>ns along the coast 
surrounded by %vater. Tfie plants, animals, and 



The Lizard at the 




A high cape or headland is called a prom out dry. 
southwestern end of England is a [loiiit. 

6. A Coast or Shore is that part of the land bordering upon 

the %vater. ■ 

The character of the count -Hue is constantly 
changing. The waves wear away the rocks, crumb- 
ling then* to sand, and the tides and curi'ents 
distrihute it in beaches^ and fiats along the shore 
aTid at the moulhs of rh*ers. 

t hiHi^es ill the levt?l of the land are more easily fl 

inland. By the sinking 
of the coast, the 
mouths of streams 
are iloei>ened, form- 
i n g flortU and 
es^tuurles, thus af- 
forthng excellent 
iljor«» A rising 
ist, h o w e V e r , 
brings the level sea 
botU>m to the sur- 
face, forming" 
Cfiustal plai]l^«, 
bnt destroying tlie 
harboi-s entu'ely or 



ni akin ST them too .shallow for large vessels. 
Sii iniiKirtant is the coast to a eonimercial country Chat 
L'^vernments spend large sums of money in deepening 
hnrlxu-s, erecting lJ|::1ithuitHes, ami wijfiial.«<, maintain^ 
ing life-HUviiijr stations in making maps of the coast 
showing deptli of water and channels, thus praviding 
rocks of the continental islands resemble those of Birf g-eye view ofthr anat land masne^ miud for tlie safety of ships ami sailors and for the security of 

rontinenis, and the Wilier » ifuU ifjtarate then*. «««*^--^t j- ^r 

the continents near which tliey lie. Bttween the Pacific and Indian Octan* ran he tnej^chunts against loss. 

iMwn a part of the •irth cxtntment, Auetrtttifi. 

Oceanic Islands lie at a distance from the continents and are sur- 
rounded by deep water. They are either volcanic or coral islands. 



I 



3. A Peninsula {jmne, almost; inmtla, island) is a portion 
of land that is almost surrounde<l by water. 

Florida is a peninsula, Arabia is a peninsula, Portugal and Spain 
together form a peninsula. 

4. An Isthmus is a narrow^ neck of land connecting two larger 
bodies of land, as the Isthinus of Panama. 




7. Mountains are high elevations of land- A niountain 
raiiffe consists of a series of mountains. A number of ranges 
extending in the same general direction is called a Mountain 
System. Hiils are lower elevations than mountains. 

Mountain ranjfes were formed by the crumpling up and folding ot 
the rocky layers of the earth's crust, as it contracted to fit the shrink- 
ing interior. These mountain folds were pushed up higher and 
higher by a gradual rising of the land. As the folds Ix^am© 
stee]>er the rocks were erumpleti and braken, forming sharp i>eaks 
and jagged surfaces. As mountain regions are being raised by 
forces within the eartlu they are being worn down by rain, snow, 
frost, and glaciers at w^ork on the surface. The wearing away of 
rock by these agencies is called weathering. (VIII, 2,) 
How mountains attect man*— Mountains are barriers to travel, 
Mtjd often serve us iHUindaries to eonntries. keeping p^^nple fronx 

r - -^ -- -' '~^ ' ' ' 



A 9mnil pm\u§uln, jiromontory, and aipt. Thia in Monaco^ on t^t* MediifrmnfUH am^t, Tht 
CoOMi line btyond the jtrninauitt curves in, forming a tmall boy on which the city of Stcc i* built. 

Many important isthmuses are cut by canals to enable ships to pass 
between the bodies of water on either side of them. 

6, A Cape, Point, or Headland is the extreme end of any 
land }irojecting into the water, its Cape Hatteras, Cape Horn. 





MoHianiK Pomt, the eagurn txtremtty of Lony hland, •howinQ iii/fiUiuusc artJ. L!e-9tit%rW9ttu%oTU 




VOLCANOES, PLAINS, AND VALLEYS. 
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spreading into tbe regions beyond. Tbey are sonielioies craned hj 
gap^ or pas^en, wliich become iniportunt higliways of tmYel and 
trade. They are usually coveretl with forests, miiking- a home for 
animals valuable for their flesh and skins. Tlie fractures in the ii^ck 
layers of mountains have often heen tilled witli minerals eontainiup- 
jErc»lil, silver, eoj>per. and other metak. Such dejiosits are called veiiiH. 
The heiffht of luaiiiitaiiiis is always reckoned from the level of the 
We can 



nieaatitM? the 
iieija^ht of a 
mountain by 
means of a 
barometer . 
At the sea- 
level the 
quicksil ver 
jjj the tube of 
the barome- 
ter stiiiuls nl 
the heig-ht of 
30 inches. 
Now n^ tlje 
barometer is 
taken up 
above the 



I he Atpn. A»tf" 

jt'rfiks which i/OU ft' 
fiharp and rti^fti 



isi:A , 



of n>cX' v*rr€ ttlouly crifhrd toif€ther by tfttirontrxirWngofthf 

id litfrd *</' tdonii Cftiain hne». At thrfi ri»f htah^. the hiQ't 

l<rm«d- The4« art uourtQ moufUmn*. U> Cfin tfti fhf» by I heir 

,d blf the lottttih irtfUQifHto/ antmoi it It) found ihrrt. They are 



t ' \, ^^^^^^^ *>f the fiotrki/ .\[onrifii!>ftM in dtnudft. ThfMr, hke the Aip*^ are i/ounff 

80fli,ttieC|lllCk;- moufUiUTi'^ Thousand* of ftrirn tri'l t>f rr'intrrd for fhf n»ir» tind fh* tUmoa- 
sflvftr Will ^^^^* '^*' U^f nnd fraat trt wnr da i ? tjed oitiline* and to fit up th* 

auver Will ff/irrmv tvtUeifn. ^totie^ Ika chani/i^ > i Irom the fttof of the mountaina 

fall in the '" '^"^ ^uwiwi'*. At tfiebatf^ one ■ .^lij plnntM nnd trees of considfr- 

able fie^jfit. But as icf atccv/ we /r-'i t'nr (recn duuitfed '^fid ifegfta4 on sc^^nty, 
tube about ■4'*^^/ ^ the tjpt tht mount linf fire dH^fd uit\ •now and iCe. 

one-tenth of an inch for ^vt^rv 60 feet of perjwndicular ascent. 
8. A Volcano is an openiog in the earth througli which issue 
flaints, vapors and gases, 
heated stones, and lava, or 
melted rock. These ma- 
terials build up a cone- 
shaped mountain around 

■ the opening which is usu- 

" ally bowl-shaped and is 
called the crater. 

L Volcanoes are the liest 
proof that the interior of 
the e-arlh or parts of it 
fin» i« a liifrliKf liatifofl Atirgheny Mountains in Virginia. These mountJtns are crumftles if» tht earUiA ctuMt 
IMT? in A lug^iii;^ iieateu ,^nd u*«reontx much htoher.lnU tkef/ar* very aU. Thcu hatt been worn down durinij the aoe* 
condition. The cause of '''"*' ^^^ piissed, and tneir tops rounded off by rtiin an i snow ^ rivers and streams^ 
the explosions that accompany' the eruptions of volcanoes is the 
sudden formation of steam caused by water Ending its way to the 
I heated rocks. 

VoIcauf»e5 are usually situated ne^u* the coas>t line. There is a rem ark- 



t^^h^ 



■1 



^ 'jMi'i* in Pi'nrfit'iflvania. THete mountatnf w«r9 not brrtkm into nhirf) ri^'jeA 
■'---- ' f, hiU the horizontal laycs of roe}s were raised slowlt/. with very 

fflateau , out of which the mnurUatns which we see there to-day 
* :^i.er phu»i€aIaoencie«. Th^ir t/t pi, however, are nearly on the 

*rcv* ^-^'u:-. a fFi.oiini i \ fi I'f.jvon IS 9ometimfs oiille*i a dits^cted plateau, 

able series of them extendi no; from Tierra del Fuego to Alaska, Tlie 
most active volcanic region in the world is in the East Indies, 



MttHslov'lu nitui/, but tJtetr top* are being uont duwn by pkysirat oyendes 

Java is the center of it. Tliis ij^laud has twenty one active vol- 
canoes, j^omelimew g'i*eat iujin^y is causwl by voleanoes. Eigh- 
teen huudreil yeai*s ago the cities of llerculaiieuiti and Pom- 
peii, in Italy, wei'e covered with ashes thnowu fi*oui xMt Vesuvius. 
In r.KH> Vesuvius destroyed several town.s at its hose. 
When H %*olcano ceases to etnit tlaines, and is in process of extinc- 
tion, it often sends out sulphurous f^'ases, and deposits sulphur 
in large (|uantities; it then becomes a .solfatara* 
9. A Plateau, ov Table-land, is an elevated plain, often 
broken or bordered l»y ranges of motintains. 

The term Hip:li1a]id is often used to desig- 
nate a i*egiun uf considerable elevation. It 
may contain lofty mountain ranges; as the 
Pjicitir Hiirbland in North America. 

10. A Plain is a broad extent of 
nearly level land. 
]ii Xorlli America, the immense v>^airs of the 

Mississippi Valley are called iirairien. In 
South America similar plains arecalle<l llanos 
(lyah'nos), panipaH, or selvais; and in 
Kussia and Asia, !*tcppe!*. 

11. A Valley is the land lying be- 
tween hills or mounlainsj or between 
ranges of mountains. 

12. Deserts are wide wastes of land, sometimes flat and 
sandy, sometiraes hilly, or mountainous, and generally destitute 
of vegetation and water. 

An oaHis or fertile s]xit in a desert, is made so by springs which 
come up to the 
surface. 

Review Top- 
iCH, — Define conti- 
aent: island; conti- 
nental iHlaiiris; (X'ennic 
i slaads; jx?nin?5uk: 
isthmn^; cape; prt^m- 
cintory. What »r<* 
moiinlftins? Ranges^? 
MtniMtiiln systems V 
Hills? What is a vol. 
cano ? A crater? 
Whnt is a plateau? 
A lilp:hland? A plahi? 
Whut is a valley? 
Wliat are deserts? 
Wbftl is an oasis? 



lava bids, out of wr.ich tf^e mountain is partly i 
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PLAINS.— OCEANS. 




A ;W<Jin or prniH^ in tiortkvrn TexoK, 7'ht-a land wati formed, unffrr wjier, of mofrrtnin yonhid 
doun from the mountamji by ttreami nnd spretid out rvenlu over the ocatn h€fi. 

1. The Sea is the vast body of salt water which covers about 
three-fourths of the globe. It is really one body surrounding the 
continental land masses on every side, but is divided by them into 
live oceans, known as the Pucitte, the IihUiiii, the Atlantic, the 
ArctiCt and the Aiitiirctic. 

Waves, — The surface of the ocean is continually broken into waves 
and rip 1*1 es by the wincL Waves are really a movement of the 
water up and down; but this movement, once started, spreads 
until thtj waves break upon shores hundreds of miles away. 
Waves Vi^ry in Leigljt from a few inches to fifty feet or more. As 
they approach the shore, the lower part is held kick b^- friction agaiPiSt 
the sea bottom, while the t^ip plunges forward as a breaker. This 
constant plung-e of breakei*s against rocky shores undermines the 
cliffs and grinds the broken fragmenta to sand and pebbles. This 




Tht tfcra/i. The ctcenn vure fovtred the trittire turface of the tatrth. Then itt ifoter ipOM frtith. 
Whrri land ((hen toitd r<tck) appenred^ the wan^« beoan to wear ike rock down and spread Ihe 
ground-up rock material over the ocean hed. This tvttrk ha» been Oaine an ever nince, 

sand is partly spread out over the ocean bottom by currents and 
partly wajsbedback upon the shore^ forming- beaches that slope gently 
outward into deep water. The arran^ment of the sand depends 
upon the direction of the ocean curi*etj(:s that flow along the coast. 
Along the middle and 
south AtlaTitic coast uf the 
United States it is piled up 
in long beaches parallel 
with the shore. The still 
water between these 
beaches and the shore is 
known as a 1 a {^ o o ii . 
Such lagoons are often 
filled by sediment brought 
down by rivers and be- 
coruc wnlt itiurslies or 
lueiiflow.s. 
When the sanil is de|X)sited 



Tides.— Every 
where along 
the seashore 
and in the 
mouths of riv- 
ers that flow 
into the sea, 
we may ob- 
serve the r<> 
g u I a r rising 
and falling of 
the water 
calletlthe tides. 
For six hours 
the water rises, 

, *. , , The iicim^n bent%n^a(^in4i the TiickuchfJi^ahowifiQ h&w th^ 

anu It IS tnen off puce* of rock and grind tkem into tmail grains of 

hli^li, or tioort, tide; it then falls for six hours and then we have 
l<iw, or ehli^ tide. High tide ocelli's at any place when the moQn is 
either over that place or on the side of the earth opposite it 
Hence we infer that the tides aitt caused by the attraction that 
the moon has for the water. During one complete iH>tation of 
the earthy each place would come once underneath the nicM>n. But 
the moon is also moving around the earth in the same direction ai 
the earth rotates. Hence each place is brought underneath tjje moon, 
and high tide occurs aliout fifty minutes later each day. 




iVhcii th* tfun ami moon are tn a attviffht line wUh the 



Showinff how the hiiiheM and lotreat fides ore caused, - . _ 

across the mautli of rivi*rs 'f^^i^^ f^eu attract the tmier in the $ame direction, and the hiQheM tide* occur. The teeemd vfctfr tiiowB the gun 

cu^*vFoq» I.**!. *«.jr«^,4, „4 i* » ,Li i3 ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ angU* with each other. Since each draut the water touardii§*lt. it xm evident that thx tide wxll ^ - >-. .* 

it is called a b^r and be- ^ lower than ahen btkk are attracting the water in the same direction. The result *9 the ioweti or neap tide. ^Jig Stniit 01 Gibraltar* 



A tmnh^ sfiOiL'ing brfikrrs rtUJina U}i lipim the t^'ittd. t'hriu>~' , , ,' i , xt 

^hailow waUr^ it choked by friciion aifainei the bittofn^ vhilt^ Uf<^ up pet jHtri tk^Hm ^*rrward ttri 
breaks on tht beach^ The tmoolh beach thove how the adton of the unt^a tet>el» Murfac^f^ 

The 81111 also attmcts the water, hut less than the moon because it is so 
much fartlier away. When the .sun and mtK>n are attracting the 
water in the same difectiiui, the higliest, or spring tide occurs; 
but when they ai-e attracting it at right angles to each other, we have 
the lowest or neap tide. The height of the tide varies from a few 
inches otf headlands to sixty feet in inlets witli converging^ shores. 
The high tide enables ships to pass in and out of harbors that are 
usually too sluilhnv nii account of sand Imrs that form at their niouUis* 



2, A Bay, Gulf, or Sea, 
is a sheet of water partly 
surrounded by hind; as the 
Red Sea, Hudson Ba y> the 
Gulf of Mexico. Some bays 
are callefl UightH ; as the 
r>ight of I'enin. 

3. A Strait, Pasa, or 
Passage, is a nairrow 
channel that connects two 
larger sheets of w^ater 




a^ 



comes a hindrance to navigation. When a sandy beach forms at 
right angles t^> the coiist it becomes a spit. When curved, the 
spit becomes a liook. 



4, A Soujid is a passage of water or strait not having much 
depth; as Long Island Sound. 



OCEAN CUEREXTS, RIVERS, AND LAKES. 
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CHjirt §hmi'in<f the circtlntioni of thr WQtcrt of Oie Mran. Studfj the loetiion and dtrtftlion of tht 
di/fttrent currniltt, XttttcetfuH (n the ffti^atorml rrtnona the grnerat tHreclion of the currents \s 
eaat^pard. In the tern iterate rcQwni, it iS wtstivard. Compare n'tith the direciion$ of the winds in 
chart QH pfiOV IM. 

6. An Ocean Current is a stream flo^ving through the ocean, 
as tlie Gulf Stream. 



Ocean Current** seem to be mainly causal by the winds, 
that tliey move in Uie same flirectioii as the wind 
and change Iheir courses when the wind clianges, 



The fact 



heated or cctoled, and as they pass over the bordering ccNSists they give 
to tliem their own lempemtures. 
The Crulf Stream ori^natea in the great Equatorial Current of the 



.THS-"** . . '^O 



.>*> 




tchit Lakf. iu (h^ W'hde Mountntna of AVw // ii f v !>. Adam hha 
built ocntnt fhe narnjfv vftUey unth Ihtwldryn /f^-,, u o'ocier u-hich 
imprisonpd the otifer* and formed tfiU taket wh ck is ltd by «prxnot. |I 




A M^gar plantatum it* L"t* ^f^^'fino. Th\* >tt oUo <i phm ftaifie Uj' of tuntei tut brouQ't /^Mfi the 
moUfUaint tiy the .W , rrr Ofid ii» tnbutarief. WhiTi Ihr river overftourd i/* bankB thin 

tnalenat uvi* drpoe, tm uaa graduaitu huilt up, Land farmed iw this uou it coiUd 

aliuvial land, or a f! ■ ■ ■ . ■ On the map of Louiniana, page 69, i/<jm atn see how me Missis- 

Mippi riiwr is u0ing tha matcrpii which it bnnoa doun to build up land at it* mouth. 

Atlantic, The temperature of its waters, as they pass the Strait of 
Florida, is often as high as 85° Fahr, 

They ciNj?<s tlie Atlantic, carrying with them sufficient warmth to give 
the Ch'kuey Isles, in latitude 59'' north, an extraoitlinarily mild 
climate, 

6. A Harbor is a sheltered arm of the sea 
where ships may anchor and rido in safety. 

llSLA^jy WATERS. 

7. A River is a stream of fresh water formed 
by the union of smaller streams, which are called 
lirauelieH or trllmtjiries. 



is proof of tliis. The equatorial currents are 
driven west by the trade winds. Strikuig the 
shores o( the continents they are deflected to the 
nortlieast and circle about the i-eg-ions of tTOpic4il 
calms in whirls* and eildien. Notice the direction of these etldies in 
each lieniisjihere mul rom|iare with the direction of the winds. 
Wartii unci Cold CiirreiitH. — Oceiin currents are important equiil- 
izers of t*?niperature. The equatorial currents move towai'd the |>!>lar 
regions and are icarmer than the neighboring waters, while the 
polar curretit-s moving toward the equator are coldet* than the waters 
near them. Hence the winds blowing over these currents ai*e either 



Au Suhlf r.r,r .M ih, A^irontiiAck Moun- 
tains, A f, '7 how rivert cttt 
their t< dest rocks, form- 
inQ ti t/" This process r«^ 
tfuiret Uuiusnndk of yfam. But it is onlu 
the beoin$%ino of valley formation. 





Valt€y of ih€ Mohawk, Sme York* 



^y^de nver valley in Vtrffinia, 

The siniroe of a river is the place where it begins. This may be a 
spring, a lake, or a glacier t^nietiines a river is formed by the 
confluence of two other rivers as in the case of the Ohio, Its inoiitli is 
tlie place whei^e it Hows into some larger river» into a lake or the sea. 
The bed of a river is the land over which it^i waters How, 
The rlj^ht Inuik of a river is that bank which would be on our right 
hand if we were going down the stream. Tlie other is the lett bank. 

8. A river and its tributaries together form what is called 
a river sy?iteiii, 

9, The basin or valley of a river is the country through which 
the river and its tributaries flow. 

As rivers flow from the liigher to the lower parts of a country, we can 
telh by abseirving the course of the rivers, in what direction the land 
slopes. 

OMceH ol' Ki vers and StreaitiN. —Rivers cut natural gutters or draini^ 
fur carrying the water back tu the sea after il has performed its mani* 
fold otlices. 

More clearly to understand the offices of rivers, let us follow in im- 
agination the water whicti feeds them, from tlie time it comes from 
the sea as a vapor, until it I'eturas to the sea again through the river« 
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THE WINDS. 



It lias formed clouds which screen the earth from the heat and cold ; 
it has been coiideiiseil mto rjiin, and refreshed tlie land with showers ; 
it has fed the springs aud wells; it lias worn away the rocks. aiKl 
gatherings from them the matei'ials of which rich and fertile soil is 
maile and 8p^*^ading it out over their plains; and while it has been 
doifig: all this, it has turned mills, driven machinery, floated ships and 
lx>ali4 whicti carried the produce of Uie land from one pla<3e to another. 

10, A Lake is a body of water surrounded liy land; as Lake 

Superior, the Great Suit Lake, Lake Victoria. 

Review Topies.— The sea aad its divisions. What is a bay, gulf, or sea? 
What is ft strait? A stmnd? Whitt is swid of the Gulf St ream ? A harbor, A 
riven The source of a rher. The month. Th© bed of a riven What is a river 
system? What is a river basin? How can you tell the slope of the land? What 
are the oflice^ of rtveri*? What is a lake? 

XI, THi: \VIND8. 

1. Winds are currents of air. They are mainly caused by one 
part of the atmosphere l>ecoming hotter or culiler than another. 
Whenever this takes phice, the air moves 

Air Min'tMiieiits.— If a fire be kiridlert 

iri a lire[»la<-V tn* stove, the air in tlic 

tireijliico ni' stove is lieateil, Ijec-omt^s 

liglitin\ aud is pressed upward by th*> 

cooler^ heavier air of the room. Tin 

air now flows steadily from all pai t.^ 

of the room towanl the fireplace or 

stove. 
The rays of tlie sun are like such a fire. 

They are always heating the air iiion^ 

in some places than in others. At 

the Equator and within the tropics 

t hoy ta 1 1 V e rt i ea 1 1 y , a ii d c on seque n t- 

ly the air witlun the tix^jpies Ls hotter 

than elsewhere. Hence, like tlie air 



the earth from west to east, the cur- 
rent from the north pole becomes a 
north-east wind, and the one from 
the south pole a south-t*ast wind. 
These winds are called, from their 
value to commerce, or from their con- 
stant din^ction, the Trade-Winds. 

3. Tlie Counter-Trade- Winds.— 
The heated air rising within the tropics 
flows in two currents towanl the poles 
in a direction o])posite to that of the 
Trade- Wiiiiis. These return currents 
are the Counter-Trade, or Westerly 
WiiidH. 



;, 



i\ 



As they pixjoee*! towanl the iK>le.s they n'w//*""* 



Showing th« air wmtr, >, 
buildirtJff fi jrir* m //t. 
ntr&no currttit of roia' 
vtird Ike firr nnd ,'h. 



nitntfl 



:V 




In U» 



gradually heeome cooler arid heavier; Mmroxr *!- 

they descf?n<l, and ui the h irk|jemte re- 
gions becomes Kiirfaee- winds. 
northern hemisphere tliey conie fr*>m tlif 
south vve.st, ajid in the southern 
l>here from the north* west. 

North ;nid SiMith Mt>%eiiieiits 
Wind Beltj*,— All of these wnd belli 
are separated by heltj* c^f t-aliujk 

When tlie sun is north of the 
equator, all these lielts are propor- 
tionally further north, and when the 
sun moves south all the wind and 
calm belts are proportionally further 



. The air mot*c*Heni* »t(irt^ in m a Healed Hotv and an ofien mn- SOU til 

near the stove, it efsnstiintly nses, doui. The coot nir brimr he^r 7 ftont^ alono the floor toward the ^' 

, . , It » ttovf. Here bring healiii it fspauda, bfLvmra liuhUr Ufid ristt fiowino ai^no fA« 

beni^ lire.SSed lltnViiril by currents top of the room and out at the top of the urind<fw, 

of cooler air whieh are always Jlowing iti fi*oni the colder refi-ions 
north and south. 



2* Trade-Winds, — Thus there are two cold currents of air 
always flowing from the }>oIes towaml the Equator. Within the 
tropics these become surliice-wiii<ls. Owing to the revolution of 




A cfiart of the wind and raw bttu. DirecJum of vrind* t» indicated by orrcvm, Wktn the arrmem poini in opjtovUe directi&ne 
intht fame arta iketf in^Ucate a ehtftiitff of the »^^'"'^< '^t diffrrrM «Mi«on«. The area and dirrdian* af cifctonee ia ehown by a 
number of arrows potnting iouard the center and curwd m the direction in w^idh the wind whine. 



4. Land and Sea Breezes, — ^All 
along the sea-shore durine: the warm season there is a breeze 
from the sea by ilay, and one from the land by night. 

The land is heated more readily than the sea, and at night it ctxils more 

rapidly. 

During- the diiy the air above the land becomes hotter than that nb^n-e 
the water. A cnn-ent of warm air ascends over 
the land, while currents of cooler air tlow hi 
from tlie sea. Thus we have the seii-l>reeze 
During the nig-lit the air over the land having 
become cooler than that over the sea, the eurrent 
sets toward the sea, and thus we have the laud* 
lireeze- 

5. Monsoons are tan<l and sea breezes on 
a large scale. Instead of alternating with 
day and night, they alternate with summer 
and winter, and blow for months at a time. 

The most famous ai*e those of India. The sun*s 
rays beat with intense force upon the desert 
regions of Asia, The hot air rises in a uug-hty 
current, and there is aii inrush of cooler air from 
the Indian Ocean toward the land. 

8. Offices of the Winds.— The wintk 

are carriers of heat and moisture. Thev are 
the cause of ocean currents (x. 5), and their 
powder drives thousands of shii>s across the 
oceans carrying the commerce of every" land* 




WINDS AND CLIMATE. 
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As they blow over the surface of the sea they acquire tlie temperature 
of the water, and hence may becfmie either wuriii or voUl wiiifls« 
They also gather up vast quantities of vapor wliich is carried over 
the land to fall in the form of rain or snow. 

|K<*vh^w T*ipk*H.— What are winds? Caiis^i? Give an illustration. What 

tion of the earth is (he hottest? How does ihis heat affect the air? Whore does 

I the cold air come from to take its place ? The trade-winds. What is thetr 

direction ? The counter-trades. The sea-breeze. The land-breeze. Monsoon a. 

The most famous ? Offices of winds, 

XII, CLIMATE. 




i 



Over tills lone hovers the Equa- 
torial I'Uintl-Ringr, which is a 
belt of clouds extending in?arly 
round the earth. It consists of 
the vapor brought together by 
the north-ea^st and south-euMt 
trade- winds. It ciiuaes alniiisL 
daily thunder'Showers along tin' 
line of the Ecjuator. 

The cloud-ring follows the course 
of the sun north and south hi 
his apparent journey between 
the tropics, ami brings the rainy 
jseasou to those places which an:' 
under iL When it has passed be- 
yond the latitude of any place, 
the *iTy 8eaKOii of that place 
begins, 

3. Effect of Elevation,— The 

teni]M?rature on the tup of a nioun* 
tain is lower than at its foot. 




Elicit ttf Ini'tude f'rt rt^-tatutn tiiid autmal life. 
This it a vtett' in Grteniand [he vtgeiatwn 
« tcaniy. There are no tree* and the Qloc^trt 
e^me all the irau down to the sea level. 1 here 
in no timber to huild houses, but the people l\V€ 
\n tents nujdt of the skins of animals, Thtae 
art their summrr homes. In ninfer thr^ hvt 
in stone huts which are partfy under ffround 
(see page 02). The doQS *eeji tn the picture 
are Ute ofr/jt/ domestic animah known to th€9t 
cold rt0/an#. 



Effect of tatihtde im vett' ■ . i '\' ,. m . v ,m . : *,■ .'> .■ n ,> .• n n- ? ^ .; j . ■ n of Ca nnda . The h tgher ele- 

vations have only a samty cot'efifio t>/ j/t-m? 'twl dwarfed trcra. But >n (he tower land* there are 
tatt pine* and a fine orchard of ajffple treejt, Tfte {prass t* thick and lujturiant* The ftnC^ and 
house* tmilt of lumber show that timber is abundant m thts retfion, 

1, Climate is the condition of the air with reference to heat 
and moisture. 

It depends upon latitude, elevation, distance from the sea, the 
prevailing direction of the winds, and the flow of ocean currents. 

2, Effect of Latitude. — The nearer tlie E<]uator, as a rule, 
the warmer tlie climate; because the Torrid Zone is the region of 
vertieal siin-i"ays. 

F r o in t h e 
Equator towartl 

the poles the cli- ^^^^^^^^V — i^'I^^^^^^^^^^^H I 

mate gradually 
grows colder, 
until we reach 
the regions of 
perpetual snow 
and ice. Between 
these regions 
and the Torrid 
Zone lie the Tem- 
perate Zones, 

whichhaveacom- 
paratively mod- 
erate climate. 

Besides having 
a higher temper- 
ature, the Torrid 
Zone has a 
greater rainfall 
than any other 

portion 01 the Effif^t »; latitude on vtiftiatWH, ThiM ^ a dense junffle in the tropical 
, repions of South America, Here vepHable ifrmtth i* so rapid that U it 

eartiL diHicult to keep the fieldt cleared and the roads open. 




Iltustratftoii,— The heat absorlw^d by the earth is prevented from eccap- 
ing by the dense, moist layers of iiir that rest uikhi the surface. The 
air on the mountains beinjf iKjth drier and lighter, the heat received 
from tlie sun is quickly lost. For these rea^ious temperatui^ de- 
ci'eases regularly with elevation. 

There is in all latitudes a line of elevation above which the 
cold is, at all sea- 
sons of the year, 
sufficient to freeze 
the moisture of the 
air and form snow. 
This line is called 
the Know- Line, 
The snow -line at 
the Equator {as 
shown in the dia* 
gram) is 16,000 
feet above the sea; 
so that there are 
mountains in the 
Torrid Zone on 




Effect of hit 



on T-r^jflation. This is a tn>u' in the warm temper' 



the tops of which ^^ regions of ^Southtru FranCe, A qrovevf ofwt trivet i« shhvfn 

1 mamt of which fjre seivmi rrniurtes old, fioticr the larQe branching 

^hf>\vi^*\Y\\0'V i*2 liki> irttnks and the great circumference near the ground. The fframs is 

LlltJ WtiatllUl L£> UJVi. t^ick^^n^ ff^c Qcntrai vfifetaiiim nwe luxuriant than m the last 

that of the Arctic "*'*«'*• 
regions. 

Tlie peak of Atitisaiui, in South Amenca, although under the Equator, 
rises so high as to i-each pernelually fiTizeu regions. 

In descending these snow-capped mountains in the tropics, we experi- 
ence in a single day, in a ndeof a few houi% all the changes of climate 
that would !m? felt in travelling from 8pitzl>ergen U* Cuba, 

EiliM't of MiiuiitaiiiN un Itaitit'alU— Tlie cold air alxive mountain- 
tops condenses the moisture brought by the winds from the sea, into 
rahi or snow which falls upon the mountains. Thus the mountains 
feed the rivers. 

The snow and rain that fall upon the Rt>eky Mountaiiii^ supply im* 
mense vohnnes of water to tlie Mississipiii. The snow that ci'owns 
the Himalayas and gives them their name {nlmde of snowi with the 
rains that descend upon their slopes, feeds the Indus, the Ganges, 
and the Brahmaputra. Tlie great rivers of South Amenca are fed 
by the melting snows of the AiuIeM, 
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CLIMATE. 




If the continents were 
entirely level, ibe 
wihds would ofl<?n 
sweep across them 
from sea to sea, with* 
out letting a droi^ of 
water fall ujxin the 
land. 

By their sloi>es, also, 
mountains deter- 
miue the coui'se of 
rivers, and thei'efore 
are often cfdled \vn- 
t«*r-sho<ls, or tli- 
vides. Hills and 
low rid^s also fre* 
quently serve as 
water-sheds. 

4. Effect of Sea 



Kffrct of iatituth on the heiifht o/ thf tnou' line abot-r the tea /rjW. . , a^ U - 

The anow line u much higher ni summer than in y inter and hiffher V/ 1 II U 8 * I O m 



on the notUh tide of mountainM than t*H th« north aide, 
plain thutt 



Can you ejc- 



ocean is warmer m 
winter and cooler in sujiijuer than the land. C'ountries, there- 
fore, in which the prevailing winds conae from the sea have 
warmer mnters and cooler summers than might be expectetl 
from their kititiide. 

Tlie island of Great BritHiii and the province of Labrador lie 

between the same parallels of latitude. Yet sncli is the ditfei*ence 
of climate between them, that while in England the pastures are 
grreen all the year, Labrador is so cold as to be almost uninhabitable. 
In the British Isles the winds come from the ocean. They are loaded 
with moisture and warmtli fi-om the Gulf Stream. In Labrador 
they come from the land, rind are dry and cobl Again, flie climates 
of Oregon and BritlHh€oliim1ila are mild, because the prevaihng 
winds come from the Pacific Ocean, 



IBOTHEBMS 





.4 ttiuur'f.nn rihovf^ (h 
rrgifm uj p^ryn^tual nmm. 



fh ttfi the tow 
{>'(' i/ou ure the 



Kirge bodies of fresh water also, such as the Groat Lake.s, modify 
climate. Southern >Iichigan owes its coni]iarative mildness to this 
cause. The biting west winds are tenipei^ed as they sweep over Lake 
Micliig-an. fl 

5. Isotherms (isos, equal; thermos, heat) are lines drawn 
through all places having the same average annual temperature. 

The figures atta€hed to them on the map indicate the average 
temperatm'e during the year. fl 

The striking beudn of these isotherms are due to the corabiued agency ™ 
of the winds, t!ie gi*eat curiM^nts of the oceau, the moisture in the 
air, and the height above the sea-leveL The igotherm of New 




Skou.-ing the iaotherms of Xorth America, Comjtarf the averaae temprraturr along the Attanttc 
CooMt tmth the temperature in the tame latitude &n the Paci^c (. oa«r, 7 race the isotherm of 50 
OCroM the Conttnrtit and erjilain the chatujet m directum. 



tMHT ■ EtfM 

The generat direction of isatkerma on the earth^a wurftum. Thtt dtgnta Mhtne the averao* anniuil 
temperature, yotiee that the linttt are very irregfuiar. Thi» iM due tet «inwUton, the oe«tn cur- 
rente, aTui to the prevailing irtnd*. Notice that, at a ruie* the Una bend northward over the oceanm 
and eouthward over the land. Can tfou expiain thie in the oaee of the Atiantic Ocean and of 
North America f 

York, soon after leaving- the Atlantic coaHt, is bent north wai'd bjrl 

the warm Gulf Btit\-im, and comes out on the other side of thai 

Atlantic, nearly 90O miles farther north than New York. Again»[ 

the isotherms of the Calitbrtila coaMt are bent sharply southwardj 

by the chilling" ocean current near that coast 

6. Industries and Climates.— The geographical distribution] 

of agricultural lal>or is almost wholly determined by climafe. I 

There are other industries, however, such as mining and mana- j 

facturing, that are, to a certain extent, independent of climate. 

Review To i>k*8,— Climate. Oa what does it depeiiil ? Effect of latitude. 
What is sftld of the moisture of the torrid regions ? Tlie equatoriid cloud-ring. 
What is the effect of elevation ? Wliat h the snowdine ? Wlmt is the effect of sea j 
winds? Compare Great Britain and Labrador, Why have Oregron and British] 
ColumVna stich a mild elimnte ? Whnt gives Southern MJehi^vm A com jmra lively J 
mild climate ? Isoihenns. Wliat 13 said of the isotherm of New York ? How \ 
ia kbor affected by climate ? 
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1. The earth is clothed with vegeta- 
tion and amoiated with living creatures: 
these are called its Flora and its Fauna, 

2. The Geographical Banga of a 
>lant is the extent of the earth's surface 
rithin which that plant will thrive in tlie 

n air. Each kind of plant has its 
cial geographical range; for its growth 

le[»ends ujx^n Hsrlit, 

ie^U and moisture. 

Thus tlie cinchona 
tree, the rubber tif e, 
mud the pineappl*^ 
grow only in or 
near the T o r r i d 
Zone, where great 
Jieat and excessive 
moisture produce 



m 



I, Koduik tmir. 5. P* 



ttnr tmtr. 



2. Mii*k oj, 
6 W'ifrus. 



3, Reindetr, 



the most lux U riant. VorM Trmprraic Zfm4,Sorth Amrr,ca 7. Ameneitn elk, 
«TA.M.»oti^in . w It i T a 8- ^ocky mourU^in aooL 9. Ho€kv mountain »fietp. 10. FronQ- 
Testation; Whlle^^^^ anttlot'^. it. Bit^n, \X BiUd moU. 13. CoM^nr, 
hcnin flax and *^ bmvrn jfttican, 15. Raith»n*^k'' 



and cotton, tea» the ftg-, magnolia, and mul- 
berry tlonris^lu Tlie middle helt of the tem- 
perate zone is called the grain belt, or the 
tool belt* Wheat and cor-n are the leading' 
grains, and the apple, pear, oak, liickory, 
chestniit» and wahmt trees Hourish. Tiie 
belts lying next to the frig'id zones are called 
the cold belts, Oats and barley are the 
principal grains, and firs, birches, spruces^ 
and lai-ches g-row. 

Between the belts of plant life the lines are 
nowhere sharply 
drawn. The plants of 
one belt are found grow- 
ing in the bells on either 
side, Lhoiigh not in such 
l>erfection. 

5. Frigid Zones. 

—The vegetation of 
these /.ones consists 
chiefly of lichens and 

Sorih Trtnptrufe Zouft Exiruuc and Jltta ; 15. Chamoi*. ^.■^ a .1 

17. Red deer^ 18. /&rx. ig. Otprey, 20. £^ro^mn brown mOSSCS, iSone OI toe 
fcwir, 2iHedoehog. 22. Wplf, ^ , , 

great agricultural sta- 
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2S. At 

buckwheat tind 
their home in the 
Temperate Zone, 

3. Torrid Zone.— 

richest fniits, the 
ost brilliant flowers, 

|and the greatest vari- 
ty of useful plants 
re found in the Tor- 

\ rid Zone. 



.sputer nwnkeyf^ 2 1. Macaw. 27. AfU4>at«r. 
tapir t, 29. Anaamda. 30. Jagimr. 31, Bri^ 



Torrid Zortt, A* 
»4, Aetttff Oil' 
maque monke 



'■^'2. TmtT. 33. Inditxn rhinocrr&t, Tomd Zone, A }r tea 39, '/ ;, - 
Atiatio elephant, 36, Common 41, Ottrich, 42. Hippopotamti^. 
*" 44, Lion^ 
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4U. Alricati eltphttnt. 
43, Klip*pnnofT. 



South Temi^ratf Zonr, South Amfriai : A'k C'/i Vrc/n hi 
4*J, ^outh American punthcr. 47. Thric-hojvkd nnnadilsu. 
48. Vi»C4Jcha, 49. Vicuna. 5f), Guanaco, 51, R^m. 



The following are the most noted : the coffee- 
tree, the banana, the pineapple, and the 
palm, the bread fniit and tlie mango, 
liidia rubber and gutta-percha, the cin- 
chona and the aloe. 

4. Temperate Zones,— In the Tern- 
|»erate Zones we find the gmins (wheat, 
corn, rj^e, oats, and barley), with hemp, 
flax, and many other useful plants. 
Among the trees are the lieech and tin 
chmnut, the ehn, oak, maple, and many fruit trees. 

Tnoee parts of thft temperate zone-s lying ne.^t to the torrid are called 
the sub^troptcalf or warm bells* Here rice is the kading grain, 



pies, except perhaps 
barley, will grow 
there. 

6. Animals, like 
plants, ha%*e their geo- 
graphical range. In 
the Torrid Zone we 
tind the largest and 

.South Trmj^rait Zime, AuMtraiiaV 52.Wmnhnirp3.Apteryi, 54. WU^S^ I>OWertul laud 
DuckhiJI. bb. Duckbdl rolled irUo Q ball. a*(€t p. 5CK Xoo/u, 57. ^„' ^,,,i , „^ ai.^ \ 
Chafr&pi,g, 68, Rock kangaf^. 00. Tree kangaroo. 00. tied kanffanfo, aniniaib, ah lUe ClC- 

phantj lion, and tiger; in the Temperate 
ZoiiCtthe domestic animals, as the horse, 
ox, and sheep; in the Frij^d Zone* the 
polar bear, reindeer, and walrus. 

Mail, unlike the other animals, inhabits 
every region where food is obtainable, 

Keview Topics.— What do you mean by Ibe 
^^ llora of a country ? The faimn ? What is the geofrapb- 
ica! ran ^q of a plant ? Upon w hat does the growth ot 
piant^j depend ? The plants of the Torrid Zone. Name some of the trees and plants 
fw*culiar to thi* Teinporate Zones. What is 5aitl f»f the Frigid Zones? Where are the 
hirgest animals found? The most useful animals found ? The animals of the FrigaJ 
Zone. The range of man. What is said of the population of Sil>eria? Ham.mftx<%%\. 




iQui Zone : <(il. Whale. 62. Wairut. tKl. Penffinne. 
G5. Sea lion, 06^ Antarctic seal. G8, Attxtfro»». 



MAN : CIVILIZATION AND INDUSTRIES. 



POLITICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

XIV. 31 AN. 

1, The Human Family, which consists of about 1,600 mil- 
lion persons, may be divided, according to the different social 
contlitions of men, into four classes^ viz,: savagre^ Imrlmrous, 

civilis^ed, and eii- 

2. Savages 

have no knowl- 
eilge of the arts. 

They live by liunt- 
iiig: and fishiiitr, 
iirul wenr the rudest 
kind of clothiti^'. 

3* Barbarous 
nations have 



Th4 mvage Miaun, An Atnoan 
vUioQV, 

made little progress 
beyonil the savage. 
Some of them live in 
tents, lead a wander- 
ing life, and are some- 
times called iioiiiatlK. 

Tbey are called nomads 
(from a word meati- 
ing pasturaone) h*;- 
cause, when tlie grass 
in one place has been 
eaten by their flocks, 
thev move to another. 



The descendants of Europeans have spread over the world, and 
now both Americas are governal V>y them. 

The members of this race are the most enlightened and the most 
enterprising of the races, and are mpidly colonizing, civilizing, and 

enlightening the worhi. 

8. The Mongolian or Yellow race occupies a large part of 
Asia, and includes the Eskimos of America, and the I^apps, Finns, 
Samoiedes, Magyai*s, and Turks. The leatling nations helonginj 
to this race are the Japanese and Chinese. 

Among the Mongol iaj is are tribes of every grade of civilization, from 

the Eskimos, who are nier<^ savages, to the progressive Japanese, 

9. The Malay or Brown race occupies most of the islands o: 

the Fjicific, but is giving way before European colonists. 

The color of the Malays varies from olive-yellow to black. Some 
scientists include tlie Malaya amrmg the* divisions of the Mongoli 
race. 

10* The American Indians or Bed race are tall, erect, 
somewhat dark. 



BarbiariMm* A home in cenirtii 
Ama, 
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Tliey were mostly savages, but there ai^e remain.s of ancient civiliza- 
lion in many parts of the New World, particularly in Mexico and 
Peru. J 

IL The Ethiopian or Black race is found chiefly in 
Africa, where it is for the most part in a savage state. It 
descendants in America are civilized. 

Review Topics,^ What is the population of the world ? How is I 
huraan faipily divided ? Savage*. BarbarmLs tiations. Civilized. He 
do civilized differ from barhnrous? EuHghteriLHi nations. The racet*. Ca 
e i>ii\ns. Morn^oliABP, Malays. Americaii Indians, The Ethiopian. 
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VivUitalion. Aiurocco. 



Some are acquainted 
wuth agiicnltui*e and the simpler arts. 

4. Some civilized nations, like the Chi- 
nese and the Turks, live in towns and cities, 
understand many arts, have a written lan- 
guage, and have made considerable advance- 
ment in intelligence and morality. But their 
civilization has become stationary, and they 
have ceased to make progress in the arts of 
life. 

5. Enlightened nations, such as the Eng- 
lish and the French » carry on commerce extensively, and by 
constant intercourse with one another improve rapidly. Science 
and invention belong to them. 

They employ machinery oa a vast scale. They establish schools arid 
other iTistitutions of learninf?, and their systems of government are 
intended to secure the ^ood of all rather Ihaii to gratify the will of 
a few. 

6. Races, — Men are also classiiicd, according to form, featuiw 

and color, into five groat races: the CaucaHian, tlie Mouf^^ii^n, 

the Malay, the American liHlmii, and the Ktliioiiiau* 

The Anjerican Indians :ind tlie Malays of siuitheitstern Asia are now 
thou^^ht to be I'emote brjinches of the Moni^^olian ra«^e. This reduces 
the distinct racial tj*p*^ ^'^ three— the whit**, the yellow, and the black, 

7. The Caucasian or White race had its origin in the ^vest- 
ern part of Asia, All the nations of Eurojie, except the Lapps, 
Finns, Turks, aud the Magyars of Hungary, belong to this race. 
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XV. INDUSTRfAL PUKHLITS 
OF MAN- 

1. Man requires food, ralmciil 
and j^lielter. To secure them he 
sorts to various occuimtions. 

2, Industrial Pursuits* — Th| 

leading occupations or industrial pt 
suits are agriculturej fishing, mining 
manufacturing, commerce and trar 
portation. 






I fit eringnttiitd Btag€, A vtrw of Arw York i. Uy from the harbor. 

Agriculture includes tilling the earth to obtain useful plant 

and grazing, or the raising of Hocks and henls. 

Fishing inchicles the taking of fish from fresh and sidt water 
3liiiitig is the digging of valualdc ores and minerals from tl 

earth, and refining them. 



Mamifacturiii^ is the working up of all sorts of raw nrnterial, 
into more useful and valuable shapes. 

Conimeree includes biiving and selling, and the exchanging of 
the products of one country, or section, for those of another. 

Trfiii«imrtatlon includes the carrjdng of people and products 
from one place or country to another. 

3. Why Industries Vary, — Many industries depend npon 
climate, situation, and wants of the country. 

In L.oi]]Hiatia, for example, the cultivation of the sugar-cane is 
an important brancli of industry. 

In Maine the cutting and gathering of ice from the frozen 
lakes and rivers in winter is an important industry. 

There are no frozen lakes and rivers in Louisiana; and no 
cane-fields in Maine, simply l>ecause climate forbids. For this 
reason the industries of these sections differ* 

The occurrence of minerals, such as coal, iron, gold, silver, 
lead, salt and petroleum, 
largely affect the indus- 
tries of men. 

How <*t*al and Iron 
Alt'ect Industries. — 

Count ries aVKJiuiding in 
coal and iron are ext*5ii- 
sively engaged in man u- 
fwctu ri I i g. Coa 1 1 s neces- 
sary both for fuel and for 
the manafacture of iron 
and steel niach i ue r y . 
Beings heavy substances 
to trans]>ort, manufac- 
turing can be carried 
on more cheaply where 
these two minerals are 
found together. 

Review Topics.— W h a t 

does man require ? The leading 

indufitrial punruits, j^grieulture, 

grazing, fishing, mining, nmnu- 

facturing, commerce. On what do industries depend? Compare Louisiana and 

New England. Why are th« English so largely employed in manufurCturing? Ilow 

much coal does Great llritain use in man ufactn ring? What in the value of hwr 

manufactured exports? 

XVI. KKLICUONS. 

1, All people have some kind of religion. Tlie principal forms 
of religion are — CIiHstlaiiity, Jncluisin, MoliaiiiiiiiMlaiilNiii^ Biid- 
dliJj«m» Brail iiianiHtii, and the religion of the Gtiebres (Gue'bers). 

2. Christiaiuty.— Christians believe in the Bible as the Word 
of God, and in Jesus Clirist as the !Son of God. All the nations 
of America, and all those of Eiiro]>e, except the Turks, profess 
the Christian religion. 

In Asia and Africa there are some Ciiristian communiti^, and Chris- 
tianity is gTadiially gaining converts iu both the^e continents. Only 
about one-third of the inhabitants of the globe, however, profess the 
Christian reHgion, 

B. Judaism. — The Jews believe in the Old Testament, bnt not 
in the New. 

4. Mohammedanism. — The ilohammedans believe that 

*' There is one God, and Mohammed is liis I^ropket.'- 

The Koran was wiitten by Mohammed about 600 years after Christ 
It is the Bible of liLs followers. The Turks, Ambs, and Persians, and 
many other inliabitants of AAiaainl Africa, ai'e Mohaniniedans* 



«^. l^^u^t. at Home, i 4« 



B. Buddhism, — Buddha was the founder of this religion, llis 
followers, who comprise one quarter of the human family, do not 
believe in any God. They insist oo the practice of charity. 

Most of the people of Eastern and Soy th -Eastern Asia are Buddhists. 

6, BrahmaniBm* — The Brahmans are very numerous. They 
are the leading religious sect of India, from which they drove 
most of the Buddhists by persecution. 

They believe that God is in everytliing— in the shining light, in the 
moving wind, in the falling rain, in the animals, and of course in 
man himself. Juggernaut is one of their most famous idols. 

7. The Guebres or Parsees are the followers of Zoroaster, 
The sun and fire are with them emblems of the Deity. 

They are the so-called tin* -worshippers of Persia and India. 

Review^ Topies.-'Xiime the principni forms of reUjrion. What do Chris- 
ttiins believe? Wliitli two eonthients are inhabited chiefly by Chnstians? Do you 
find many ClirisUan eommumties in Asia and Africa? What is said of the Jews? 

What is the gi'v&i dwtriire of 
the M oh am me duns? What is 
the Koran? Who wrote it? 
Name sruiie Molinmnitdan na- 
linns. What is said of Bud- 
dhism? Of llrahnianisni ? What 
18 Jttggemau t ? The G uebres. 

XVU. OOVERNMKNTS. 

1. Govemmeiit and 
its End. — All people re- 
quire government of some 
sort; otherwise the strong 
would oppress the weak. 

2. KindB of Govern- 
ment. — (■ivilized govern- 
ments of the present day 
may be retluced to two 
kinds — the ReimbHcan 

largtitt c^iurcn in ou tLitrid, and the Monarchical, 

3* A Republic is a State in wliich the President, or head of 

the government, is elected by the people to serve for a certain time. 

The laws are maile by representatives also chosen by the people. 
4, A Monarcliy is a government in which the ruler inherits 

his office and holds it dtiring life. 

Of monarchies there are two kinds: Absolute, in which the 

will of the sovereign is the supreme law of the land, and Lliiiite(U 

in which the laws are made by representatives of the people. 

Russia and Turkey are ahsolute monarchies; all the other monarchies 

of Europe are limited. 
A monarch V may Ije a Kiugdoni, or an Empire, The sovereign is 

usually called Kmg. Queen, or Emperor, 
The Best Ooveriiiiieiit, — The kind of government best suited to any 
country depends upon the people who iiiliahit it. Where the people are 
of a higli deg-ree of iutellij^rence, it is thought Ijest lo give every one a 
share in the government, as in republics and linjited monarchies; but 
to give this right to ignorant persons would only result in confusion and 
bad government. The simplest form of government is that of the tribe^ 
where all ai'c ruled by tlie will of a single chief. As ])eople increase in 
numbers and intelligence they demand a larger and larger share in the 
government, until at last they take entire control of it, 




Review Topics, — The use of govern ment* 

How many kinds of monarchies? Defiue them, 
governed? 



Kinds, Republic. Monarchy, 
How are the Sutes of Europe 



MAP STmiEB. 

TBE HEMISPHKRE^. 

Gcnentl Questioas. 

— Bj what meridian circle 
have we liere divided the 
earth into heiiiispberes ? 
What circle divides the 
earth into a iiorthei'u and 
a southern betnispere? 
Which liemisphere con- 
tains Tnost laud, the 
eastern or the western? 
Which henHsphei*e con- 
tains the most water, the 
northern or southern? 



O o ti t i n f* II t s . — In 

Tvhich zone do you ft ml 
tlie K^reMtest prf)|iortion of 
laud? What contineiiti* do 
you find in the western 
hemisphere? In the east- 
ern? What continent lies 
partly in both ? What 
continents he w h o 1 1 y 
north of the Equator? 
Which ai*e divided by the 
Equator I By the Tmpic 
of Cancer? Tropic of 
Capricorn? Tlie Arctic 
Circle? Through what 
part of Europe does this 
circle pass? How are 
North and Sontb America 
nniled? Asia and Africa? 
What sea and strait sepa- 
rate Africa and Europe? 
In what direction does 
North America lie from 
Europe^ From Africa? 
In what direction is Aus- 
tralia from Asias* From 
South Atnerica. 

Islands. — I n which 
ocean ai^ most of the 
i.^lands of the world? 
What imiKjrtant group off 
the western shores of 
Euroi>e? What islands off 
the coast of Asia form a 
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great empire? What large 
islands between Asia and Australia? Which is the largest 
island in the world? Ana. Papua. What large island 
east of Afric-a? What group southeast of the United 
States? What group inclosies Bering Sea? Whei**3 is New 
Zealand? Ceylon? What island south of Australia? North? 

Caiies.— What is the most northerly cape of Europe? 
The most southerly of South America? The most south- 
erly capes of Africa? The most easterly? The most 
southerly of Iiiclia? 

Mountains.— Where are the Rocky Mountains? 
The Andes? The Alps? The Himalayas? Tlie Atlas? 
In what direction do the mountain ranges of the west- 
ern hemisphere extend? Those of the eastern? 

Deserts.— What are the two great deserts of the 
world? Ill which continents are theyy 



XI. THE HEMISPHERES. 

1, If we divide the earth into hemispheres, as 
aV>ove, u'e have what are called the Eastern imd 
Western Heinispheres. 

2. The Western Hemisphere contains North 
and South America, and is called the New World. 

3, The Eastern Hemisphere contains Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and Australia. 

Europe, Asia, and Africa ai*e called the Old World, 
because our ancestors lived there tlunisands of years 
before the New World was found by Columbus. 

The Eastern Hemisphere has nearly twice as much land 
as the Western* 

4. Asia and Africa are connected by the Isthmus 

24 



of 8iiez^ and No 
the Issthntiis of 1 
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The Northern 
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MAP STUBIEB. 

TBK HEMISFHlsaES. 

Oceaiis,— Which is the 
largest ocean ? How much 
of the Western HemiB- 
phere does it cover? The 
Pacific is reinarkitbh far 
the number of islatulH co?»- 
tained in it, mid for ihe 
belt of volcanoes that 
encireies it. Between 
whut continents is the 
Atlantic? The Atlantic is 
the only ocean which if 
widely open on the north. 
Moreover^ it reaches, like 
a long txtlley, from pole 
to }M)le, and fui^nis the 
only ready channel for 
the exchange of the polar 
and eqnaiori(tl ivatera, 
WJiich is west of North 
and South America? 
Which is east? Which is 
north of North America? 
Which is west of Europe f 
South of Asia? The In- 
dian Ocean is remarkable 
ftn- the violent hurricanes 
ivhich stveep over its 
waters. What ocean east 
of Asia? North? East of 
Africa? We.st? South! 
Where is tiie Antarctic 
( Jceati ? 

Bean, Bay a, iiut! 
Gulfti.— Where is the 

Bea of Japan f The China 
Sea? Buy of Bengal? 
Arabian iSea? Red Sea? 
Mediterranean? Gulf of 
Guinea? Carihheaii Seat 
Gulf of Mexico^ Bering^ 
Sea? Hudson Bay? In 
which oceans do we find 
Sargasso Seas? These are 
immense areas of the 
ocean covered mth sea- 
weed, Tfie ocean current g 
move about them in whirls. 



South America bv 



>t]s hec^iuse they join 
ibobecaujse they fur- 
Y»ut«8 between great 



Iso divided by the 
tiem Heniisfiheres. 

Ii America lie in 

are chieflv in the 



nland seas, bays, and 

jtnmerce. 

e Beat of knowledge, 



civilization, and power. It is the coiiiiiieri*ial 
h4Mnis|)]iere» 

7. The southern continents are South America, 

Africa, and Australia. They lie principally in the 

Torrid Zone. 

Comiiai«ecl with the other continents, they are marked by 
lack of cnast iiidentotion. and ht'uce do not afFortl the 
same facilities for commerce. 

Re%iew Topic**,— Hemispheres, WliBt continents are in 
the Western Hemisphere? Wbut <loes ihe Eiiatcni Hemisphere 
contain? Whttt is meant by the Old World? Which hemisphere 
contains the most land? How lire Asia and AfricH connected? 
North Hnd South America? What makes these isthmuses famous? 
What continents does the Northern nemisphere contain? In what 
7.ones are they? What is said of their coast lines? W"hich is the 
coraraerciftl hemisphere? Name the southern continents. In 
what zones are they? 

25 



Laki'K anil River?*.— What great lakes in Africa? 
Western Asia? Where are the g^reat lakes of the Western 
Hemispliere? Where is the Amazon? Mississippi? In 
what directions do these flow? Where is the Nile? 

Yenisei? Yang-tse-kiangl 

V<iynfre»,— On what <x"eans would you sail in going 
from Atneriea. in a sinithenstwardly course, !<> Australia, 
thence to California? Wliat oceans ^vould you sail en in 
a voyage fi*oin New York to Calfornia, by way of Cape 
Horn? From New York to China, by way of the Cape of 
Good Hope? From Cape Horn to the Cape of Good Hope! 

Latifn«U' and Ijoitg^itiidc— Wliere wouldashipbe 

if she had no latitude and no longitude? Suppose a ship 
in latitude 20^ north, longitude 160° west, what islands 
is she near? Suppose a ship in longitude 160*^ east, lati- 
tude 30^' souths and sailing westward, what cx>ast is she 
nearing? 



NORTH AMERICA. 



XIX, PHTSICAL. FEATURES. 

1, Nortli America stretches from the Arctic regions to the 
Torrid Zone, and embraces a great range of latitude, diversity 
of climate, and variety of vegetable productions. 

2. Surface* — The continent is divided into three great sec- 
tions: L The Atlantic Plain and Appalaohian Hig:hhin(l ; 11. 
The Great Central Plain; III. The Paeitic Ht^lilaiitl and Slope, 

3* The Atlantic Plain is the country lying between the ocean 
and the Appahichian Mountains, 
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AppaiachUin Hii^hiand^Th* Bltu Ridfft ai 

Sapphire, N. C. 

MAP STUDIES.— What oceans 
nearly surround North America if 
What ocean current on the west- 
ern caast ? The southeastern coast ? 
What is its direction 7 What cun-eiit 
passes towaixl Newfoontlland from 
the Arctic regions? What hay in- 
dents the northern part of the con- 
tinent? What peninsula east of itf 
What gu] f south of Labrador i Wh at 
great gnlf indents the soiitbeasteni 
coast? What peninsulas neiirly en- 
close it? What channels lead to it? ^^^ ^*^ ^^^"^ ^^'"^ '"^ ^'"^ ^'^"^ 
What is the geneml direction of the Atlantic coast? Of the Pacific? 
What large peninsula forms the northwestern extremity of the conti- 
nent? What strait separates it from Asia? What gulf indents the west- 
ern coast? What peninsula west of this gulf? What land east of Batfin 
Bay? Island east of Greenland? Wliat islands between North and South 
America? Name the four largest. In what zone do they lie? What sea 
south of them? What island east of the Gulf of St. Lawrence? What 
isthmus unites North and South America? 

SiirfiieeH, — What does each color on the map show? Is most of the 
continent high or low? Wliat is the most elevated portion? Where does 
the chief lowland lie? What elevation of land divides the Central Plain? 
Name its southern i>onion. What ocean on the north? Gnlf on the 
south? What highlands near the eastern coast? Their general direction? 
What region between the Appalachian Hitrliland and the sea? What 
highland region in the west? What mountiun system? What is its direc- 
tion and extent? What mountains near the Pacific coast? 

Rivers and I^akeH. — What great river system drains the southern 
part of the Central Plain? What rivers drain the northern part? Into 
what do these rivers flow? What lakes are drained by the St. Law- 
rence? In what direction does this river flow? In what direction do the 
rivers of the Atlantic Plain flow? Name the chief rivers of the Pacific 
Slope. 

Vegretation and Animals. — Trace the northern Umit of trees* What 
plants grow north of this limits How far north do barley, oats, and flax 




4. The Ap- 

palac h i an 
Highland com- 
prises the ranges 
known as the 
Appalachian 
Mountains* 
These extend 
from the Gulf of 
St, Lawrence 
nearly to the 
CTulf of Mexico. 
6. The Great 
Central Plain reaches from the Arctic Ocean to the Gulf oi 
Mexico. It lies between the two Highland regions- 
Near the head waters of the Mississippi this plain is crossed by a low 
ridge, called the Lauren tiaik Ili^lilaiid, which divides it into t^ 
great slopes. One inclines to the north, and sends its waters into the 
Arctic Ocean, the other to the south, draining the Valley of the Mil- 
sissippi. From Minnesota the Laurentian Highland may be tracwl 
northward of the Gi*eat Lakes toward the Atlantic, The highest 
point is readied in Minnesota, where the source of tlie Mississippi ii 

1,600 feet above the sea-lereL Tht 
Laumntiau Highland Is also called 
The Height-of-Land. 

6. The Pacific T^ig^^i^TiH 
eludes the Rocky Mountains 
the elevated Plateau lying be- 
tween these monntains on 
one side, and the Sierra Ke 
and Cascade Ranges on the other. 
It extends from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Arctic Or 




Tiic Pacific Jliiihland 



grow in the western part of the eontin* atti' In the centralt In theeasteml 
How many degrees farther north do they grow on the Pacific than on I 
Atlantic side? Judging from this, which side of the continent has 
milder climate? Account for the dilfei-ence. Where does the line pass, 
south of which there is seldom any snow? Where do we find the whalef 
The walrus? The seal and sea-otter? Tlie eider-duck? The cod, mackerel, 
and herring? Sponges, coral, green turtle? On what part of the continent 
are fur-bearing animals found? The grizzly bear? The elk? 



NORTH AMERICA: GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



W^f 



Tht^ pacific iylopr from Uerktwy, thou snQ the t iff/ of ^an trtmcttfit iimi the Uuldm UaU, 

iJetween this Kigbland and the Tacilic Ocean lies the Paciile 

7. Rivers and Lakes. — North America is abundantly wa- 
tered. Its rivers and lakes are amon tr 
the largest in the world. A very 
large portion of all the fresh water 
on the globe is contained in its lakes. 

Tlie ^iLHsissiitpi and its numerous 
triliutanes traverse tbe soutbern slope 
of tbe Crreat Central Plain. The Min- 
HiMiri and the Lower Mississippi to- 
gether form one of tbe longest water- 
courses in tbo world. Its length is 
more than 4,n(Mj miles. 

Tlio 8t, Lawrence drains the Gretir 

Lakes and flows into the Gulf of St. 

Lawrence. Tbe rivers of the eiistern 

slofie of the AppalHcliian MfHiiiUiii.s 

all enter the Atlantic Ocean or the 

Gulf of Mexico, 
Th*mi* nf the Piiciflc Hiv^hluiid are the 

Viikoii, which flows into Bering Sea 

and is navigable for 1,50<) miles, the 

Columbfa and the Colornilii enter- 
in j^ the r*iicillc, suiil the Hio Crniiitte, 

wln'ch Hows into the Gulf of Mexico. 
The [IIac'keii7;i«% llie SuinkiUeliewuii, 

and the Nctsoii dniin ihe mirtheni 

jKirtion of llie Central Plain and How 

into the Arctic Ocenn or into Hudnon ,] 

Bar. 



'J >»# Mvtlrrw of Ihf Grtut tjakrn /«•■ {rom L*ike Er ' !>> 1^>K' <>»r^^ ■■ .. ,, / . i 

ara HiPer, and d^cend 15U/e<fl tit one toup, formtttg tht grundctt cataract in the trorid 



Review ToiKen*— Extent ot North Americo, north and wmth. Whiit 
g-lvra this ci>iiliiieiii its preat divi'rsity of cUinnle iiihI vjmetj of jirodtiction? 
How m the nurfaee divided? Deseriho the Atkritie Plain. Tho Aptmlwehiflii High- 



Itthd. The Grent Cetitral Pbiu. By what is it divided? What h said of the two I 
slopes? Describe the Laurent ian Highlaiid The Pacifit' HighlatuL The Pacific. 
Slop*;. What is said of ttie rivers and lakes of North Aiiu^rica? Of the Mbsis- j 
sippi and ita branchf^? The St. La>vrence? The riven» ol tUt* Appalochiaa Moua- 
tains? Pacific Plateau? Arclie Slope? 

XX. CLIMATE, VEGETATIOX, vVXI> IXlbUJlTANTb. 

L Climate and Vegetation. — The cliraate of North America ^ 
i§ varied. The greater part of the continent is in the Temperata J 
Zone. This portion is well watered, and contains extensive for- 
ests, grassy plains, and abundant vegetation. 

The extreme iit»rtlierii i>art is cold and almost imiiihahitable. It I 
is marked by a dwarfed and scanty vegetation, which, on the Arctia j 
shores, consists of nothing but mosses and lichens. 

The southern |»art lies near or in the Torrid Zone. It has aj 
tropical climate, an abundant rainfall, and luxuriant vegetation, i 

Cotton, coffee^ sugarcane, and to-j 
liacco are here extensively cultivated^ 
and the banana, pineapple, orange^ , 
and lemon are found in iierfection- 

2, Advanta^eB of Position*— 1 
Xurth America lies between thej 
I no great oceans; it has the Atlan- 
tic on the east and the Pacific on] 
lie west. Its harbors on the Pacific 
.ire midway beween the western i 
h bores of Europe and the eastern J 
bhoresof Asia. 

With its double sea front, numerous 1 
harbors, central position, narrow | 
Isthmus, with quick transit across it» 
North America is w«ll silnalcd for| 
trade with both Europe niul Asia. 

S. Discovery, — America wasdis- j 
covered by Christopher Columbus in 
1492. It was nametl America after | 
Americus Vespucius, a Florentine 
;inda contemporary of Columbus, 

The first land discovered was Wat*j 
Mnu t^ibuHl, one of the small islands { 
of tlio West Indies. Other islands | 
of the group wei*e discovered by 
Ccjlumbus, and he left some of his men on the ishiud of Haiti. 
Finally, on his third voyage, he discovered tlie continent itself. 
Columbus thought that these islands were the East Indies, but whe 




MAI* STl'I>IES.— What country occupies the northern part of 
NorLli Anicrica^ Winit conulry northeast of British America? South? 
What country south of llie Unilejl States? South cai>t of Mexico? 

I>aiiisti Auii^ricii (hidootrs tti Pf^nuiark^.—Of what does Danish i 
Anierifu consist ? Xjime the capital uf Iceland. What towns He %V'ithin 
the Antic Citilrf Whrrv is Uapc North .^ Cape Fiirewell? | 

llritisli America,— Whiit is the princi|ml division of British America? j 
What island iind province form the other divisiou? Wbat mountain rang^e ' 
in the western part? Wliat lakes are drained hy the Mackenzie River? The 
Nelsf>n? What lakes on the southern border of the Dominion of Canada? 
Wherf^ is Cape R*fce? Cape 8ahle^ Bay of Fundy? Grand Bank/ Two 
islands on the Pacific coast? Wliere is the Mag-netic Polo? At this pole 
tlie mag'netic needle ]x>ints towar^ls the center of the earth. What is the 
capitiil of tho Dominion? What Cities on the St. Lawrence? Where is 
Hal i fax r I 



Uiiitetl 8tJiteH,— Twocai>eson the east? What mountains near th^J 
west coast? Where are the Appalachian Mts.? What tlii^e Imys on tho I 
eastern coast? Where is Boston? New York? Philadelphia? Washington?! 
What city on the Ohio? On I^ke Michi^u? What city near the mouth ' 
of the Missouri? Near the mouth of the Mississippi? On the Pacific J 
coast f 

Mexico.— What river between Mexico and the United States? What 
guU and peninsula on the Pacific coast? What is the principal mount'iiu J 
rang-e? Name one of its volcanoes. What is the capital? What city on j 
the Bay of Canipeche? 

I eiitral Aiiierica,— What sea on the east? What ocean on tbe west?] 
What \:ikv m the southern part ? What are the chief cities ? 

West IiHlie»,— Name the four largest islands of this group. Where ( 
is Havana ? Port-au-Prince ? San Domingo f Kingston f San Juan ? 
Where are the Bahama Islands ? The Bermudas t 



it was found that they were not, they were called the West Indies. 
Spanish colonies were pi*otnptly established in the New World. Cuba 
and the other Spanish- American repubHcs grew out of these. 

4, Inhabitants.— The continent is at present occupied chiefly 
by Caucasians of various nationalities, and by the descendants of 
African Negroes. 

Both North and Sotith America, with their adjajcent islands, were in- 
habited at the lime of their discovery by Indiana, of wliom only the 
Peniiiuus and the Alters* of Mexico were civilized. 

No horses, cows, or other domestic animals were known to the natives, 
except the hairless dog of Cuba and tlie llama of Peru. 

The Indians roamed over the country from one hunting g^j*ouiid to 
another, livings in wigwams. They rai-ely cultivated the soil. Some 
of their tribes are now partially civilized. 

The Ar<*tii* portions of the continent are still in possession of the na- 
tive Elskitiioi^, who live in snow huts^ clothe themselves in the skins 



of animals, and feed upon ii&h and the flesh of the bear, seal, and] 
walrus. 

5. Political Divisions.— Greenhmd and Iceland belong to] 
Denmark ; The iJoniinion of Canada, Labrador, and Newfound- 
land belong to Great Britain ; The United States (including] 
Alaska and Porto Rico), Mexico, the Central American States, 
Cuba, Haiti, antl San Domingo are inde]>endent republics ;] 
other ^Vest Indian islands, the Bakimas, and the Bermudas,] 
belong to European nations. 

Review Topics.— In what zone is a large purt of North America? Describe 
the veg«tfttion ol the extreiiio northern portion. (H tJie southern portion. Prod- 
ucts of each. How is North America i oca led? Comraereial importance. When 
and by whom WHS America discovered? Why 50 called? Account for the name 
West Indies. Who are the present inhahitanU of the continent? Describe the 
Indians. Eskimos, Name the political divisions of North America, 



THE UNITED STATES. 



XXI. RANK AND PHXSICAL. FEATURES, 

1. Position and Rank. — The United States occupies the cen- 
tral and most fertile part of North America. It ranks as one of 
the greatest powers of the world, 
and stands tirat in agriculture, 
manufactures, and wealth. 

2. Extent* — The country 
extends from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, and from the 
Great Lakes on the north to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the south. 
The distance from ocean to 
ocean, in a direct line across 
the country, is 2JO0 miles in 
the narrowest, and 2,800 in the n^n <>///,< n urr sn 

, , . ^ , *^ Mhou'itiQ tht* P result: jf 

broadest imrt, and its greatest u^ uanqf. 7 he high 

^ Deak in the e^itrr n* A/t 

I breadth from north to south is p'«J '>•(?'«?'■ ThrUrQ" 

htttldxna ts a aummcr 

nearly 1,700 miles, ''*^" 

The area of the United States, incltjding Alaska 
and the outlying islands, is 3,?J2,S>5t) sijuare 
mUes. 

3. Surface.— The surface of the Unite^l 
States consists of three great natural divi- 
sions: I. The Athiiitle Pljiin and AppiiUuliiiiti 
HiljfhlftiKL II. The Valley of the Blis>sii*J4ipiu. J^^J^^^^ 





III. The Pnciflc Uigliland and Blape« 
THE 



ATLANTIC PLAIN AND APPALACHIAN 
HIGHLAND. 

4. The Atlantic Plain lies between the sea and the Appala- 
cbian Mountains. 

It consists of a belt of lowland called the Coastal Plain, and an 
upland region called the Piedmont. 

The €oii»tal Plain is narrow at the north, hut widens toward the 

south, wliere it is from 2C0 to 30O miles in width. 
West of this low plain lies the Piedntoiit r^grion. or hill country, which 

gradually i ncrea&ea i n elevatioti uutil we reach th e foot of the mountains. 



5, Tlie Appalachian Highland. — Beyond this hill country 
are the mountain ranges forming tlie Appalachian system. They 
lie nearly parallel to one another, and extend in a northeast and 
southwest direction, froui the St. Lawrence nearly to the Gulf 

of Mexico. 

The most prominent of these 
riinges are the Wliite Moun- 
taiii?4, the Oreeii Moiiiitiiin8, the 
Adirondacks» the Blue Hid^e, 
und the Allejtirlieiiy Mouutaingi. 

Hera aud there are elevatious of] 

6,<KK} feet, hut the averag^e height] 
is not more than 2,000 or 3,00a| 
feet, Witli few excejitiona the 
Appalachians are forest-elad 

their summits. 

6. The Cli- 
mate of this I 
division varies | 
with the lati- 
tude. In the 
northern por- 
tion there are 
long and se- 
vere winters; 
in the south- 
ern, flowers 

are blooming all the year round. The entire region has a 

moderate but stitficient rainfall 
7, The Products of the Atlantic and Gulf Plains correspond 

with the climate. When these sections were first settled by ^ 

white men, they were covered with forests. 

The northern section produces oats, com, hay, and potatoes. 

In the central portion the yield of hardy fruits and grains ia 

abundant. 
In the M> lit hern section we find cotton and rice, indicating a semi- 

tropiciil climate, while in lari^ areas of Florida the orange andj 

lemon, banana, and guava Uourish, 




rirwfd from Hattcry tark, Anhei^iit^, N , C. Thtjf arctxon liea rn ihc (>iatcau 
rtQum xceat ol the Blue Ridge ranae. Tht Broad nvrr has cut a uide valley UiTGugh 0te plateau. 



8, The Natural Advantages of the Atlantic Plain and Ap- 
palaclnan Highland are very great. 

The deposits of coal, iron, and petroleum ai-e enorinoas. 

Numerous rivers rise in the kig-hlaods*, furnishing water-power for the 

manufactiii'er and bighwiiys for comraei-ce in the Coastal Plain. 
Tlie eoiiMt line is nmcli indented, formins" excellent harbors. 




Ataom&cKtlf to pa9B and tht ^eUu on the left-hand tide to deepen the channel and presetU the banks from beinit woMhcd away 



The M%tfis*ippf Hivcr and its tiooti-piam at Wimma. 

^loolf to pa** and tht jieUy on the left-hand tide to derp ^ 

! bmndU^i all of which are a %mrt of Oi« river. The opposite short it Wtseonnn. 

THE TA1.LEY OP THE MISSISSIPPI. 

9. Valley of the MissiBsippi.— Crossing the wocxleil heights 
of the Appalachian ranges, we enter a vast shallow basin called 
the Valley of the Mississippi. It extends from the Appalachians 
to the Rocky Moantaina, and from the Gulf of Mexico to the 
Height of Lfiud. It occu|>ies nearly one-half the area of the 
United States. 

If we look at the map we shall see that the Mississippi receives 
the waters of large rivers, such as the Oliio and the TennesHce 
on the east, and the Minsoiiri* the Red, and the Arkutisu« on 
the west. This clearly shows that the 
lands on either side of the river form 
the sloping sides of a great valley, 

A larg^e portion of the upi>er Missis- 
sippi Valley consists of prairif^. 

Some of them ai'e iTjIling, others as 

level as the sea. Most of them are 

treeless. These prairies were once 

covered by a |p*eat xliallfiw sva ; 

the fine soil was washed down from 

the mountains and deposited as 

sediment on tliesea-bnttoni. A slow 

uplift of the continent after wai'd 

left this rejErion dry laud. 
Before the prairies were cultivated they were covered in springtime 

and summer with ^russ and lluwcrs. Boundless tlelds of wheat and 

corn now occupy' lnv^^ portions of them. 
Westward of the Missouri and the SJ8th meridian are the Great 

Plains, a phiteau extending to the Rocky Mountains. Their s*3il is 

covered^ when in a natural condition* with nutritious grasses on 

which many thousand hotjs autl cattle feed, These plains are the 

great nrruziny: reg-iiiii of tlie United Stales* 

10. dimate. — The northern section has a temperate climate, 
with hot summers and cold wintei*s. The climate of the south- 
ern portion is semi -tropical. 

The soil is of great depth and fertility. It is composed for 
the most part of fine sediment left by the waters that once over- 
flow^ed the valley; but in the northern half there in much coarser 
material left lny the glacier that once overspread the northern 
part of the continent. 



Tiie climate of the Great Plains is remarkably tlry. Agriculture 
depends, in many areas, upon irrigation; that is, distributing water 
over the fields by means of channels leading from reservoirs. 

1 !• The Products of the Mississippi Valley are similar to those 

of the Atlantic Sloi>e in corresponding latitudes. The leading 

products ai^ cotton, sugar, hay, grain, tobacco, lumber, and 

minerals. The ^lississippi Valley is 

the chief afj^Hciikuna rey^iou of the 

country. | 

12. The Natural Advantages 

of this region are unsurpassed. 

Its soil is unrivalled in depth and fer- 
tility. 

Its ^raxing: lands are among the most 
extensive in the world. 

it contains some of the most valuable 
timber Ititids in the country, 

Tlje Great Lalces are on the northern 

l>orders of this region. They aiT I'eally 

inland fresh -water seas/ On their 

thousands of vessels carrv on an active internal 



rhndiidf u-fnch Wl drtum tft pmini 
Above notice the 



waters many 
comnierce. 

The MiSHissipiii nnd its trihiitaries diain the entire valley, and 
furnish water-routes wliereby the pi'oducts of one portion of this 
region ma}" i-eadily be tninsjM)rietl to another. The hmtber and 
wheat of Minnesota iind Wisconsin are carried upon the Mis.stssippi 
down to New Orleans, a distance of more than 2»0€0 miles; while 
the sugar, rice, etc., of the Gulf States may be transported upon the 

* same waters to the States far away to the north. 



13, 



THE PACIFIC niGnL»AND ANB SI.OPE. 
The Pacific Highland embraces the Itoeky Moiintaiiis 




On thtOreal Flaxnn 



the brand, or mark 



Each rant:h uutur 



hu» htn ou'it hnltid, 

and the Sierra Nevada anil i^ajseade ranges, with the great ele- 
vated plateau lying between them. 

The R<M ky Moiititaiti^i, with their snow-capped peaks, border 

the pUiteau on the east. They form the loftiest water-shed in the 
ITnitetl states. Here are fomfid the head waters of the longest 
rivers that flow eastward into the Mississippi, and westward into 
the Pacific, 

The Plateau Reijriufi has an average elevation of 5,000 feet 
above the sea level, and is from 300 to 800 miles in breadth. 

It is traversed by numerous ridges and mountain chains and is 
naturiilly divided into three regions, viz., the Plain of the Co- 
hiiiibia on the north, the Plateau of the Colorado on the south, 
and between these the Great Basin, in whieh is the Great Salt 
Lake. 

The Sierra Nevada and Cascade ratios form the we^^src^ 



MAP STUDIES 
PHYSICAL rXlTKI> STATES, 
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Surface,— Which half of the United States 
cotikiiiis the greater uuioaiit o( higlilatid { What 
highliiiid traverses the eastern half t What region 
betweea this highland and the «j>ceaM ? What 
great vaJley hetween the eastern and western high* 
lands if Whei-e is the '* prairie'' region? What 
plains form part of tlie western slope of the Mis- 
sissippi V'^alley i What are the lowlands boi*dering 
the Gulf of Mexico called? How far north do 
thest* extejid ? Where are tlie R<.K:4iy Munnlaius ? 
What three ranges ne^ir the Paeifie ? Where is 
the Ore it B usiri ? Wliat great salt lake in this 
region? It ift salt becau'^ it has no outlet* The 
water of all lakes and vitfr^rs contains some salt. 
When a lake has no outlet, its ^caters escape 
by evapjmti'un only. The salt is left behind, 
and more and more is eotdtnually added' by 
the inflowin*j rit^ers. Between what nioiintain 
ranges is the most extensive lowland on the Pa- 
cific Slop:j ? Of what 9Lati does tliis lowland form 
part ? 

Rivers and Lake*.— Name the most imi>or- 
tant river of the Unit»*d States, What is its chief 
tributary ? Steamers ascend the Mississippi to 
St. Paul 2,200 miles from its month. The Mis^ 
muri is navigahle nearly to the ''Great Falls^"' 
about 4,000 miles from the month of the Missis- 
sippi, This is a greater disfmtee than from New 
York to Liverpool. What is* the rluef eastern 
tributary of the Mississippi ? To wliat States dt^es 
it afford watoi' communication ? The rivers of 
the Atlantic slope at^ naviy dile generalhj through 
the dark green or lowland belt. Where is the 
Yellowstone river ? The Platte? Arkansas? Rf^d y 
Rio Graude ? What River enti-*rs the Gulf uf Oali 
fornia ? It is fa med for the ca flons through wh ich 
it flows. They are gorges through the rock, some 
of which are 6,000 feet deep. Name the two most 
important rivers of Califoraia. W^hat river breaks 
through tiie Cascade Range and enters tlie Pacific 
Ocean ? Name the Great Lakes. Which is tl)e 
largest ? On the map find a State nearly equal to 
it in area ? Which is the smallest of the hikes i 
On the map find a State that we conii>:*re in size 
to Ontario ? Which of the Great Lukes is wliolly 
within the United States ? To wliat country do 
the uth'^rs partly lM4on;jr ? 

Climate,— Between wliat purallels of latitude 
does the United States lie ? What are the prevail- 
ing winds ? In what part of the country are the 
west winds bearers of raiu { Why 't From what 
dii*ectinus do the winds come that brintr rain on 
tlie Atlantic coast ? Evplaiu this. The wind.H 
that blow from the Gulf of Mexico bring moist uj^e 
to the Gulf Slope, Hurricanes from the Gulf 
often extend as far north as New England. 

In what zotie does the United States lie ? Tlie 
Tropic of Cancer is in lat 23+° N. How far dis- 
tant fi'om the tiv>pical regions is the southern 
point of Florida ? Land wintk in winter being 
cohh and sea winds warm, which must have the 
milder winter weather, the northeastern corner of the United States or the 
northwestern ? 

Minerals. —Wliat part of the country is the great mineral region? 
WTiat i\Ti* Lhe principal miu»'rals f«»und her<* ? What are the leading min- 
eral products of the Atlantic Hijxhlandst Name those found on the 
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shores of Lake Superior. In which half of the United States i 
abundant ? In wliat parts of the country is salt obtained ? In 
of the Mississippi Valley do you find iron ? Coal f Leai 
leum ? 

Veffetation. — Name the grains raised in tJie Mississippi 'X 
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THE UNITED STATES: GENERAL DESCRIPTION, STATES, POPULATION. 



boandary of the Plateau. They are really one chain, following 
the coast at a distance of from 100 to 150 miles. 

Many of the peaks of the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada 
rise to the height of over 14,000 feet. 

14. Climate. — The climate of the Paeific Higrlilancl is marked 
by extreme dryness. It has but little rain, except on the moun- 
tains, which are in the path of the westerly winds. 

Owing to the absence of moisture, the air is rapidly heated and rapidly 

cooled. Often the 
temperature at 
noon will be 70° 
or 80°, and at sun- 
rise below freez- 
ing-point. 

16. Besources. 

—This is one of 
the great regions 
of the world for 
the production of 
to Australia; in 




On the Pacific Highland— The Navajo Dietrict, thowing the effect of 
the dry climate on vegetation. 



the precious metals. In grold it ranks next 

silver it is second only to Mexico. 

The only natural vegetation of parts of the Plateau Region are the 
sagr® brush in the north, and the cactus in the soutli. 

16. The Paciflc Slope. — Leaving the Plateau Rej^on and 
crossing the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, we find ourselves 
upon the Pacific 
Slope, which ex- 
tends from the 
summits of these 
mountains to the 
Pacific Ocean. 




It includes the 
low valleys of 
California, 
Oregon, and 
Washingrton, 

and the CaS- Fci#3iiena Vallfty. CahhfiiM ; Mount i^trn'^ frmn Stmik'M Hdl. 

cade Mountains and the Coast Range that borders the Pacilic. 

17. The Climate of the Pacific S^ope, owing to the prevailing 

winds from the sea, is much milder than that of corresponding 

latitudes on the Atlantic Slope. The summers are cooler, and 

the winters so mild that many visitors spend the \vinter there. 

The rains occur during the winter, which is known as the rainy 
season; the summer is called the dry season. 

18. The Products and Resources of the Pacific Slope are 
extraordinary. 

The mines of quicksilver, gold, and petroleum are of groat value. 
Vegetables and fruit attain a size that is almost incredible; and the 
yield of wheat is sometimes 50 bushels to the acre. Magnificent 
forests cover the mountain slopes. Tree^s are found measuring 40 
feet in diameter. Facing tlie Asiatic continent, moreover, the Pacific 
Slope enjoys unrivalled advantages for carrying on coiiimeroe 
with the pojmlous nations of Cliina and »Tapan. 

Review Topics. — Location and rank of the United States. What is the 
greatest distance from east to west? The least? How is tlie surface divided? 
Describe each natural division— surface, climate, products. What arc the natural 
advantages of the Atlantic Plain ? Descril>e the ^lississippi Valley ; extent ; prairies ; 
plains. Climate of the northern portion; southern. The plains. The products. 



How can Minnesota and the Gulf State exchange products? Describe ihe Pftcifc 1 
Highland. The Kocky Mountains. The Plateau region. Width. How difidd I 
by mountains? The Sierra Nevadas. Height of peaks. The climate. The minenl 
wealth. The natural products. Describe the Pacific Slope. Comi>are its climisi 
with that of the Atlantic Slope. Describe the summers and winters. The mine& | 
Fruits and vegetables. Wheat. Forests. Commercial advantages. 

XXII. STATES.— POPULATION^. 

1. The United States consists of forty -five states, one &! 
trict, six territories, and the islands annexed in 1898. 

2. Grouping of States. — The f olloAving is a convenient group- 1 
ing of the states and territories. 



New England States. 

Maine, 

New Hampshire, 


Vermont, 
Massachusetts, 


Rhode IsluANd, 
connkcticut. 


Middle Atlantic States 

New York, 
New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, 


Delaware, 
Maryland, 

ViRGINLA, 


West Virginia, 
(District of Columbia, 


Southern States. 

North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Georgia, 
Florida, 


Alabama, 
Mississippi, 
Louisiana, 
Texas, 


Arkansas, 
Tennessee, 
Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma Territory, 


Central States. 

Kentucky, 

Ohio, 

Indiana, 

Illinois, 

Missouri, 


Kansas, 
Iowa, 
Nebraska, 
Michigan, 


Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, 
North Dakota, 
South Dakota. 


Rooky Mountain and Pacific States. 

Colorado, Nevada, 
Montana, Idaho, 
Wyoming, Utah, 
New Mexico Territory, Arizona Territory, 


Caufornia, 
Oregon, 
Washington, 
Alaska Territory. 



Island Regions. — Hawaii, the Philippines, Porto Rico, Guam, one 
of the Ladrones, Wake Island, and Tutuila and Manxiu, of the 
Samoan group. 

The States may also be grouped as Atlantic, Gulf, Inland, Lake, and 
Pacific States. We sometimes speak of the ** Valley States," mean- 
ing those in the Mississippi Valley; and the ** Cotton States,^ 
meaning those in which cotton is the principal product. 

3. Early Colonies. — The first English colony was established 
at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1007. In 1G20 the Pilgrims founded 
Plymouth Colony in Massachusetts. Soon afterward Maryland 
was settled by English Konian Catholics, and Pennsylvania by 
Quakers. 

The Dutch had settlements in New York, the Swedes in New 
Jersey, and the Danes in Delaware; but about 1664 these colo- 
nies became subject to the English, who proceeded to establish 
and acquire others, until their colonies numbered thirteen. 

These were Virginia, Maryland, Georgia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Delawai'e, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Connecticut. They are often 
called the "Old Thirteen." 

In 1776 they declared themselves free, sovereigrn, and independent 
States, and after a seven years' war their independence was 
acknowledged hy Great Britain. They adopted a constitution in 
1780, and established the government of The United States of 
America. 
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4, Acquisition of Territory,— Additional territory has been 
juired by the Uniteil States, mainly by purchase. Ey these 
Iditions the urea, of the coLuitry has been increased fomi'old. 

In 1803 LoiiiHiaua, int'luding the western half of the Mississippi 

Valley, wtis puvcbased from the Fi*eiicli. 
tin 1819, Florida, wliich had beeu settletl at St. Augustine by 

Spaniards in 1505, was purchased from S^min. 

1 1845 Texiis, having previously revolted fi*om Mexico and established 

her iadependeiici% was aiiiiexed to tlie Ujiiletl States. 
In 1848 California^ with Ihe territory lyiii^^^ betWL'eu it and the Rocky 

Mountains, was ceded to the United *Statcs by Mexico. In 1853 tlie 

iouthern portions of Arizona and New Mexico were purchased 

from Mexico. 
In 1867 AhiHlca was purchased from Russia. 
In 1898 Hawaii was annexed, and Porto Rico, the Philip* 

pine liiiland}^, and Guam* one of the Ladroues, were ceded 

by Spain after the Spanish war. 
1900 the United States acquired Tutiiila and Manna, 

islands of the Samoan group. 

Inhabitants.— The inliabitants of the United 

States consist largely of the descendants of English 
colonists. But nearly every country of Europe has 
contributed to swell the population. Every year 
Llarge nnmbers of new settlers arrive. 

A ceiisii?* is taken by the 
general government of Ibe 
United States once 
every ten years. By 
the census of 18110, 
the i>opu]ation was 
about *J3,000,tX>0; by 
the censns of 19O0 it 
was 76,303.387,* 

6, The largest cities in the United States are: 

More than 4,0u0,tKH) inliabitants— New York City. 

More than 1,000.000— Chicago and Philadelphia. 

More than 500,000— St Louis, Boston, and Baltimore. 

More than 300,000— Cleveland, ButTalo, San Francisco, Cincinnati, 

Pittsburg, Milwaukee, Detroit, Washington, and New Orleans. 
More than 200,000— Newark, Jersey City, Louisville, and Minneapolis. 
More than 100,000— Providence, Indianapolis, Kansas City (Mo/). St. 

Paul, Rochester, Denver, Toledo, Columbus, Worcester, Syracuse, 

New Haven, Paterson, Fall River, SL Joseph, Omaha, Los Angeles, 

Memphis, Scran ton, and Seattle. 

Review Topics. — How many States and Territories In the United States? 
I Divisions. Which aro the *' Valley Stat&s" ? The "Cotton Stiites"? The first 
English coiony. The Plymouth Colony. The Roman Catljolica. The Quakers. 
The Dutch. The Swedes. The Danes. What nation acqihrtHl possession of the 
Dutch, Swedish, and Danish colonies? What were the ** Old Thirteen'*? What 
occurred in 1776? How was Louisiana acfjut red? Fk^rida? Texas? California? 
Arizona? Alaska? Hawaii? Porto Rico? The Phili|»pine Islands? What was 
the population in 1890? In 1900? What city has more than 4,000,000 inhabitants? 
Which had more than 1,000,000? Between 200,000 and 500,000? Between 100,000 
andaOO.OOC? 

XXIII* GOVERXMENT, 

1, Govemment, — The Departments of the United States 
Government are three: the l.egriwlative. Executive, and tliiflieiaU 

2. The Legislative Bepartment, or Cong^resj*, consists of 
the Senate and House of Reprcsentntives. 

The Senate is composed of two Senators from each State^ 
chosen by the Legisktnre, to serve six years. 

The Vice-President is the presiding officer of the Senate. 
*Not tncluditiir our istand poBB««aiona« except Hawaii. 



The House of Representatives consists of membei's chosen by 
the people to serve two years. Each State sends one representa- 
tive for every ll>3,291 inhabitants. 

One of the mem he i-^ of the House of Representatives is elected to pix-- 
side at its meetings, and is caUed the Bpenker* 

The Laws are made by Congress, with the approval of the 
President. 

If the President does not approve of any biJl passed by Congress, he 
may veto (refuse to sign) it, but it may still become a law by a two- 
thii*ils' vote of each House. 

Cong^ress holds it« sessions in the Capitol at Washington. 

3. Executive Department,— The President is the chief 
executive officer. His duty is to see that the laws are 
execnteil or carried out. 

The President and Vice-President are chosen for four years, by 
electors elected by the people. 




Thr SaliQtvui Capital. 



4. The Judicial Department comprises the federal courts. 
The Supreme Court consists of a Cliief-Jiistice and eight Asso* 
ciate JusticcM, appointed by the President, with the consent of 
the Senate. 

5. State Qovermnent. — Each State has a government similar 
to that of the United States. 

It has a Lei^r^slatiire consisting of tvvo houses, a governor elected by 
the people, and a supreme court. Neither Conjifress nor the 
legislature of a State has the right to make any law contrary to the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

Review Tcjpies,— The departments of the Government. The Legislature. 
Who jiresides in the Senate? Of what does the House of Represeut-atiTes consist? 
Presiding officer. What body makes the laws? The Fresi<ient's v£4o. Who i& 
the chief executive officer of the United States? Term of otfice. How chosen? 
The Sapreine Court, How is each State governed? 

XXIV. I^fl^DlTSTKIEH. 

1. Manufacturing now excels all other industries of the 
United States in the value of its products. 

Our great factories are chietly in the cities east of the Missis- 
sippi and north of the Ohio and Potomac rivers. 

The ten leading: iiuinufacturin;,' iu«lustries are as follows; 



1. Iron and Steel g"nt>ds. 

2. Machinery and Engine 

3. Preservetl Meats. 

4. Lumber Products. 

5. Textile Goods. 



C. Clothing. 

7. Flour and Meah 

8. Paper, Books, and Newspapers. 
9» Leather and Leather Goods. 

10. Cars and Wagons. 




iHiuiidury ? What country forms the rest ? What ciceaii 
On the west ? 
I Wliiit Stains hnnUr nn the Atlantic? On the Golf? 
MAP STITHIES. — What parallel forms a larpfe part of the iiortliern The Great Lakes? What partly bounded by the Mississi 
boundary line? What strait forms the western termination of the by the Missouri ? Partly bordei-ed by the Ohio ? The large. 



houndriry ? Starting: eastward from the Lake of the WckmIs, trace the 
boundary to the Atlantic. What c^ulf and river form parts of southern 



smallest ? m 

Wljicb States are most favorably situated for eommei^ 







pt the Atlantic ports ai-e the nearest to Eurojw ? What natural 
i Iransportalion tlo the Slater of the Mississippi Valley possess? 
i how pjany degrees of latitude does tlie Mississippi flow ? 
(Iiiioii tj> the rivers and hikes, what other means of transporta- 
the United States ? By what water routes may a farmer in 
11 n to the Atlnntic seaboard ? 
Coil? Sandy Hook ? Caj>e May ? Hatteras? Cape Sable? 



Wliei-e is Washin*,Hou '( New Y<»rk / Boston ? Brooklyn ? Baltimore ? 
What great city on the E)elaware ? Whei^e isChiciigo ? What lar^e 
city near the mouth of the Missouri? Where is Cincinnati? Louis- 
ville? Whnl city near the month of the Mississippi? Besides New 
Orleans, what are the two g-reat Gulf ports? Wliat is the great port on 
the Pacific coast ? Where is Savannah ? Norfolk ? Each of the Port- 
lands ? Buffalo? DetriMt? Milwaukee? 
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INDUSTRIES OF THE UNITED STATES.— NEW ENGLAND STATES, MAP STUDIES. 




2. Agriculture is the occupation of about, one-fourth the 
people of the United States, and its prtxlucts rank next to manu- 
factures in value. The leading pr^Nhicts north of the parallel of 36® 
north are com, 
wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, ha\M)ota- 
toes, flax, heoij^ 
and tobacco. 

South of thisi 
parallel is the 
region of cotton, 
sut^ar, and rice. ^ 

3,^ . » vortt Marifiatui* Notice tht i^utotnac Uiv<r and railroad track§. 

. (jrraziiLg is 

the third important industry. In Texas and the States of the 

Great Plains, cattle and sheep are raisetl in vast nmuliers. Other 

grazing products are the pork and wool 

of the Central States, the wool of the 

Pacific States, and the milk, imtter, and 

clieese of the Middle Atlantic States. 

4. Miniiig is a growing industiy. 
The iire*'ioiia metals and copper are 
found mainly in the Kocky Mountain 
and Pacific States; coal and inm in the 
Ai>palacliian and central regions, 

5. Liimibermg is a greater industry in 
the United States than in any other country. It produces over 
five hundred million dollars annually. The chief forest regions 
are in the Pacific States, the Lake States, and in the Southern 
States. 

6. The Fishing interests of the country are important. They 
engage the attention mainly of New Eui^hmd, the Clieiiapeake 
Bay states, the Lake Btates, and the Pacific 8tates. 

7. Domestic Commerce* — ^The products and industries of the 
different sections of the coimtry differ widely* This gives rise 
to a large and growing domestic commerce. This commerce is 
greatly aided by excellent transportation facilities. 

The Blisslssippl, with its 33 navigable tributaries, atfords a cheap 
waterway for trade between the different Sliites of the Mississippi 
Valley arjd connects them with the Gulf, The Mississippi is now 
connected with the Great Lakes by the iOchigau and Illinois Canal. 

The Great Lakes, with the Welland and other Canadian canals and 
the St. Lawi-ence, form a second great water route. 




The Erie Caual connects the Great Lakes and the Hudson River, 

and forms a third water route. 
By means of these and a vast system of railroads the different parts of 

the country readily exchange products. 

8. The Foreign Commerce of the United States is very large, 
and is steadily growing. "We import about ^l,i>00,000,no(> worth 
of merchandise, and export over ^l,5ou, 000,000. This means 
that we produce a great deal more of some things than we need 
for our own use. 

The value of our imiiortH in 1899 was only fifty million dollars 
more than in issy, and the value of our exports was nearly six 
hundred million dollars more than in isso. 

Our leading exports are cotton, lireadstuffs, petroleum, meat, 
provisions, tobacco, and iron and steel ware. The demand for our 
manufactured pro^lucts is steadily increasing. 

Our largreNt customers are Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, the West Indies, 
Jiolland, and Canada. 

By far the giM?ater pui't of our exports goes to 
GiH?at Britain. A very important trade IB 
carried on with the West ladies and South 
America in flour, lumber, and manufactures. 
Germany buys much of our petroleum. 

The leading iniport.s are tin, iron, 
and dry gomls from England; wines, 
dry^ goods, and silks fi'om France; teas and raw silk from 
China and Japan; coifee from Brazil and Java; sugar and fruits 
from the West Indies; wool from Australia: hides and 
rubber from 
South Amer 
ica* 

Review 

Topics. — What 

are the five moiit 
important indus- 
tries ot theUniteil 
States? Where is 
each carried on ¥ 
What is said of 
grazing t Min- 
ing t M»inufactMr- 



UotuestfC Commcvrt : A ttcnmiMtnt htttti/ iutuUd ui(h cniton on tut' 
iatov Rtv^pr.on^f of /Air tnttutar wr of the Mni»i*tippi 




Ltomcthc CommeTCJR : A uhateback 9ttamer ftasBinti /rum Lake Superior 
fo Lake Huron thrmigk th« " S4?o '* Canal. 



ing? Fi.«ibing? Domestic Commerce? The great commerciftl water routes? The 
Mississippi trnde ? The Erie Canal ? The Canadian canals ? Describe other means 
of transportation. The foreign commerce of the United States. Exports. 
Imports. 



MAP STUDIES*— Between what parallels do the New England 
States lie ? Which is the larg^t ? The smallest ? 

Maine, — Wluit is the genei*al slo|)e of Maine ? Wliat hikes have 
outlets to the sea tliroujL^h the Penobsi*ot ? Kennebec ? Aiidroseoo^gin ? 
The St. John ? What larf^ island on the coast ? What hays ? Cape ? 
What city on Casc« Bay ? When? is Bangt)r ? Bath I Lewiston ? Bid- 
deforcl ? What and w}iere is the C4xpital ? 

Xew Ham iisliirf.— What mountains in the northern part of this 
State ? Name the larj^st lake in this State. Describe the course of tlie 
Connecticut River. Wliere is Concord I Nashua ? Manchester ? Ports- 
mouth ? Dover ? What is the capital I 

Vermont.— Near what parallel is the northern boundary of this State? 
What uiuuntainB traverse this State from north to south ? Throntrb 
what rivers do the waters of Lake Cham[)hiin reach the sea ? What lake 
in the northern part of the State ? What rivers in Vermont are tributary 



to the Connecticut ? Montiielier ? Rutlaiid ? St. Albans ? Brattleboro \ 
What is the capital ? 

Massac liiij^t^tts.— What part of the Stiite is mountainous 'i Which 
are the principal peaks ? What part of the St^ite is drained by the Con- 
necticut ? By the Merrimac ? Name the capes. What bay on the eastern 
coast ? Southern coast? What is tlie capital I Where is Lowell ? Law- 
rence ? Salem ? Lynn 'I Springfield .' Worcester ? PiiUslield i Fitch- 
burg-? Fall River? Taunton? Cambridge? Northampton f 

Rliode IslancL— Wliat bay in the south-eastern part of the State? 
Wliat city at its head! What point on the coast? What is the capital? 
Where is Newport ? 

Connecticut. — In what direction does the surface slope ? What rivers 
cross the State? Into what do they flow? What and where is the capital? 
Where is Middletown? New Haven? New London? Waterbury? 
Meriden? New Britain? Danbury? 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES : GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



XXT. XEW EKOI-A^D STATES, 



THt rorku »«" Enalund fortf^ at M*irbUhr*iii, .Mum 



yihhie, 

New Hampshire, 
Vermoot- 

Rhode tslatiil, . . 
Connecticut . . . . 



An* In 


PoMilAt'toh^ 


StiT. Mlloa. 


IdAO. 


33.040 


094,460 


9,305 


411,5«8 


SI.565 


843,641 


8,315 


2,805.348 


1,250 


426,556 


4.990 


908,420 



C&pltAlft. 



Augustft . . , 
Concord . . . 
Moutpelier, 

Boston 

Providence 
Hartford*.. 



Chief nikflMHl tholr 

POIKlJkUOfl, 



Portland,,... 50,145 

Manchester, , , 56,987 

Burlington , , . 18,640 

Boston 560.892 

Providence..,. 175.597 

New Duven... 108,027 



L Position and Area. — Tlie New England States are situ- 
ated in tlit5 nortlieastem part of the Unite^l S^tates. The six 
taken together are not as large as Neliraska^ and they are less 
than one-thinl the size of Texas. 

2. Coast. — The coast line of these States, especially that of 
Maine, has a very jagged appearance, and a nunil>cr of rocky 
islt^ts fringe the shores — sure signs that there is no lack of deep 
water and good harbors. 

An irregfiUar vnani like tlh-it *>f New Erierland m the result of a 
sinking of a rocky coiist. This causes the water to flow up the 
valley?^ and tlie niountiiiii ridjres to beconje capes and headlaiicls. A 
rojirnlar einist liiit» oo lije other hand, like that of the Soutli AUantic 
PJain^ is a result of a rising of the land. The level ocean bed 1h'- 
comea the coast, and m usually flat and sandy. Good harboi-s on 
sucli coasts are usually at the mouths of rivers. 

3. Surface. --Tlie surface of New England is ruggetl ami hilly. 
These States are traversed from northeast to southwest by 

moimtains which extend fmni Canada nearly to Long Island 
Sound. They are a part of the Appalachian System. Name the 
ranges. The eastern section is an upland broken by a succession 
of hills, ^\ith an occasional solitary mountain rising above the 
plateau. This is a Pinlnifnit section. 

The mountains were once hij;)ier than they are now, and the Piedmont 
hills wei'e once nnuintains, hnt they were i^radually worn away. 
SoiTie mountains, like Mount Monaduixdv, vvei^ of hauler nx^k. and sr> 






i ...■■-. 



i 'H A Tti Lns/iand iUatetJu at .\t attach m* (fa . oHou utu ifit Cunrntcttctit ncerbrtow Mount Hiyiyuke. 



were not worn down like the others, 
ca lied M oiiii«l ii ii cks* 



Mouti Cains sncbi 



Along the southeastern part of Massachusetts is a belt < 
lands, the only coastal plain in New England. 

The White MuuutaiuH, after those of North Carolina, \ 
east of the Rcjcky Mountiiins. Mount Wajshiugton, 
shire, is 6,293 feet higfh; Mount Mitehell, among theBlaC 
in North Canjlina^ is only about 4iiO feet hig-her. 

4. Lakes and Rivers* — A marketl feature of N< 
is the great number of fn*sli-water lakes scattere*! 
surface. 







The.se were made by an ancient glaeier which once ot 
eutii*© regfion. As it moved toward the sea it scoured < 
built dams across them with the rock-waste and howlde 
driipijed in meltinjr. The ma,ss of materia! left by a meltiui 
is called a inoraiiie. These moraines oft*3n dammed \i^ 
and chanjLj'ed their couirses, thus forming wtttertkllii \ 
tUtering the appearance of the country. 

The most important rivers are the Coiinectictit, nar^ 
Hartford; the Mcrrininc, which, with its tributarieS|j 
water- |K3wer for more factories than any other river in I 
the Penob?itH>i, navigable to Bangor; and the Keu- 
nebec, navigable to Augusta. 

If we consider how close to tlie sea the hilly Piedmont 
jipproaches, we shall understand thai the streams \vhi<*h 




flow thence to the sea must have a great descent, with 
aiul falls, alffutlinsr abundance of water-|M>wer, Thm 
streams have contribut»Hl to make New^ Eiigland the leadu 
f a**t u ri n g^ d ist ric t uf the co u n try. 

6. Climate.— The winters of New England, by reasoff 
latitude, are long and cold ; the summers are short and he 

The nearness of these Stales to the sea has little effect upon ti 
mate, bfi'uuse the pi^vailiu!^ winds are from the land. 
current fr-om the Arctic Ocean tlows near the coast, so tb 
winds ai*e always raw and chilly. 

6. Resources. — The most important minerals are the| 

of Maine, New Hampshire, and Mixssiichusetts; the slal 
marble of Yennont; and the red sandstone of Cob 
Metallic ores in workable quantity are rare. 

The soil in the river valleys is fertile^ but in the uplav 
not well adajited to agriculture. 

Tile numerous rajvid rivers, the forests, fisheries, and 
harbors shape the leailinfc occupations of this section. 

7. Industries* — The inhabitants of New England are < 
engaget) in manufacturing, commerce, shipbuilding, stone 
rying, and tisbing. 
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articles of manufacture 
woolen goods, niachin- 




) 



Mimufuctiires*— This region k scarcely excelled in the vsrorld 
ifl the variety and anirmnt of Its niunufactures. 

The leading 
aie cotton and 
fT^, hardware, 
iii^nns, rubber 
goods, boots and 
gboes, silver- 
ware, and elec- 
trical machines, 
email wares, ;;;7,i^-X^ 
ak>, sucb as pins, needles, buttons, antl 
oombs, are produced in great variety. 

A large proportion of the machinery 2. cuuinatheupper: 

for making textile goods, anil much of the woolen, cotton, and 
lather goods manufactured in the I'nited States are produced in 
Kaaeachusetts, Rhoile Island, and Connecticut. 

;oniiiierce,^Xe\v England buys a great amount of food for 
inhabitants, and also large quantities of raw materials, such 
as cotton, wool, hides, and rubber, for her many mills and fao- 
lories. She sells her manufactured articles, wliich are shipped 
to all parts of the world. All this- makes a large foreign com- 
merce and a very extensive trade with other parts of our own 
country. 

The principal exports are textiles, boots and shoes, other man- 
Qfactured articles, lumber, granite, and dairy pro<lucts. 

Ffiilieries* — Boston, (Gloucester, and Newbury jwrt are the chief 
towns engaged in the fisheries; they are all in Massachusetts. 
leir fishing- 
>ands for cod 
[and mackerel are, 
^however, largely 
on the Banks of 
Newfoundland. 






IVtMi-ainttno rnuchineMtii LauT^nar, Mtnts. 7'hry g!nUijh(rn fhr lUn^r a nti Sf iniratt 



it into lung roll* that are next drttuji out and luiitltd into *jiim. 



8. The Moiin- 
tains, Lakes, 
and Seashores 
ofNe^j^ EnglEuid 
aw every summer visited by thousands of people, who wish to 
get away from the city during the hot season. 

RevieiF Topics.— Area, capital, and chief city of eacb New England Stat«. 
Tbf coast line. What advantage arises from it? Describe the surface of New 
EngUnd. What mountains in the west? The Coastal Plain. What is the loftieat 
BOUOtaiti? How were Ihe lakes formed? Name the most impor- 
tiatHv0ra. Describe the Memmac. Why i*^ there ample water-power? 
Effect on industries. The climate. Prevailing winds. Mineral resources. 
Tb s6il. What determines the leading industries? Name the chief oc*eu- 
prtiooB, Rank as a maun faeturing region. The leading articles pro- 
duced. The commerce. Exports. Fisheries, 



The timlier which ia cut in the foreats of the northern part of the State 
during the winter, is drawn over the frozen snow to the banks of the 
streams, upon wliich it is launched and tloated down iu the spring. 
Most of it de^sicencls the Penobscot river to Bang^or, where it is 
sawed into lumber. 

Hay k the most valuable agricultural product. Potato growing iu the 
northern part of the State has become very important Much starch 
IS mar>n fM<iurpd from the potatoes. 

2. Cities*— FortlancU the principal 
seapurt and largest city, has an excellent 

harhor and an 
extensive foreign 
criniiiieroe. 
Ir has railway con- 
nections with Can- 




SUtditHQ the upper, 

England is earrit*d 
port, etii^»eeially in 
St. Lawrence river 




Mda, A vast amount 
of the ti*ade be- 
tween Canada and 
on thi*ongfh this 
winter, when the 
is frozen over. 
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Hang:or is the great lumber mark^^t e»f the State, 

Biddefbrcl, 8aco, Lewistoo, Aiibiirai, Waterville, and Aiigustat 

the capital, are all k>cated at the fitlls r)f rivti*Si and are important 
manufacturing towns. The leiidini^ product in etvch is cotton gm^ds. 
But Aiibiirii and Aupiista liave larg^e shoe factories, and Lewis- 
ton, woolen mills. Batli is famous for its lumber trade and ship- 
building. Kocklaud supplies most of the lime used in the Atlantic 
States. 

3. New Hampshire.— This State is often called the ** Granite 

State/" because of the abundance of its granite rock, and the 
"Switzerland of America," because of the beauty and grandeur 
^ of its lake and mountain scenery. The White Mountains 
are the chief natural feature of the State. They contain 
Mount Washington, the highest ])oint in New England, 
The State has only a few miles of seacoast, and hence its 
people are little given to seafaring. 

They are largely engaged in working quarries of stone. 
Grazing is an iniporUint occupation; but the moat valu- 
able industry is manufacturing; and boots and shoes, 
cotton and woolen goods, Imnber and paper, are the 
chief articles nuide. 



XXVJ. XEW ENGL.ANI> 8TATEH (Continued), 

1. Maine. — ^Maine, the largest of the New England 
States, is the most easterly State in the Union. 

It ranks high in manufactures of textiles, paper, lum- 
ber, in fisheries, and in the harvesting of ice. Its forests SS^ paper<uF<^»d.Mau,.: ii.a,ar.i 
of pine have made it lii^t in the buUding of wooden ships. Jni'A!''"^ '"^ *'"'' '" '"""" '^""'' 



4. Cities.— Manchester, the largest, and Kasttua» the 
second city, are located at falls on the Merrimac, and are im- 
portant centers of cotton manufacture. 

Concorcit the capital and third city in the State, contains ex- 
tensive car shops of the Boston and Maine liailroad, and is cele- 
brated for the mannfacture of wagons and coaches. Granite, 

belting, and sil- 
verware are otlier 
leading manufac- 
tured proilucts of 
Concord. 

l^ortHttioiitli, on 
the Piscataqua 
ri\"er, is the only 
seaport in New 
Hampshire, It has 
an excellent har- 
bor, upon which 
directly across 




*!r* ffrifitfifi into puif>. 
rollern which dry and 
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the border at Kitiery, in 
Maine, is one of our finest 
nav^r yards. 
]>over^ Keene and Berlin 

have good water*power, and 
manufacture cotton g-ootls. 
Hanrivc^r is tlie seat of Oart- 
iiioittli College. 

6. Vermont. — Vermont 
(vert, green f mont, 71101171- 
tain)^ 80 calle<l from the Green 
Moim tains which traverse it, 
is an inland State. 

Al* IH a ilUtJ W U01-^rU\"V in^^ businrst ihorouokfart. On the Common nest to the street are the enirancet to the tubv-av^ 

stock-raiBing, and dairjiDg country, and is si>ecially famed fur its 
horses. In the prcxluction of maple sugar it excels all other 
States. Its manufacture are steadily increasing, especially those 
of lumber, paper, and textiles. 

Its quarries of marhle^ granite, and slate are extensive and 
valuable. 




6. Cities. ^-Biirliiigt out the largest city, is on Lake Cham- 
plain. It is extensively engagetl in the lumber trade. 

Montpeller is the capital. Biirre and Harilwii*k are noted for their 
granite works, ami West it lit I and and Proctor for marble. The 
largest scale many factory in the world is at St. JoIin»biiry« 

7, Massachusetts. "^rassa4?hwsetts, the '* Bay State," is the 

most populous 
land States. It 



wealthiest and m 
of the New Eng- ( 
ranks first in thf 
manufacture of 
boots and shoes, 
rubber, cotton 
and woolen 
goods* In com- 
merce and wealth 
it is one of the 
most prominent. -— . ^ . r 

* Makuitj Koini xtiverunrt at the Gm'ham ufurkt'. 

_ jm • A • Pravuienct, Rhode l»lnnd. I, Shmvina nln: 

D, U 1 1 1 6 B. ToSUr* which press tM« $Uva' harm inlo ahe^U, 

Boston is the capital of Massachusetts, an*i 
the largest and most important city of New 
England. It is distinguished for its places of historic interest, 




raw materials from all parta 
of the Unitetl States and from 
foreign countries. It exports 
grain, meat, and manufactured 
pr<x3iiets, 

Boston ranks fifth among our 
njaimfacluring cities. The 
leading prcHlucts are refined 
sugar, clothing, machinery, 
and books. As a wool and 
leather market it ranks first, 

Camliridgre is the seat 
H a r \ a r d U ni verslt y , th 
uldest of our higher instlttl 
tions of learning. 



The largest oianufacturing establishments for cotton and woolen 
gooils are at Lowell, Full Hiver, and New^ Bedford. Lawrence 
leads in woolens. Lytnit Haverliill, ami Brockton lead in boots 
and shoes; Worcester in textile machinery, wire rope, and 

woolens. 



i 



At Sprlugiield is an armory of the United States where rifles for tl 
puhlic service are made. Holyoke manufactiii*es jmper and textili 
North Adnm§ and Pittsfield make textiles, paper, and niachiueryi 
Taunton is noted for tire manufacture of locomotives, cotton, ma- 
ch J nery» and Britannia ware. Glouee.ster is the chief fishing port 
of the United States. 




9. Biiode Island. — Khode Island is the smallest, but one of 
the most densely populated States. It is largely engaged in 
manufacturing cotton and worsted goods, machinery, fireanns, 
jewelry, silverware, and rubber goods. 

10. Cities. — ^Providence, the second city in New England, 
and also the State capital, has a large commerce and ex^ 

tensive manufac- 
tures of worsteds, 
jewelry, machin- 
ery, silverware, 
a nd cotton goods. 
It is the seat of 
l*rown Univer- 
sity. 



2. i^houHtttf h' 



art hammered tnti< 



Boston has a splendid harbor and is the center from which the chief 
railroads of New England radiate. Its imports rank in value next to 
those of New York. It receives cotton, wool, hides, coal, and other 



on one of tin 
New England 
summer n:*sart, 




iedl 



N e w II o r t 

beautifully situai 
finest harbors in 
and is ooted as a 
Paw tucket has 



\ .... '.■<■'.■■ •;'■ . tftng a tUl^r va§e, 

the oldest cotton mill in Uie United Sates. l! niarnifactures textiles ai 
thread ; Wooiisoekety worste<is ; and Central Fallj^, cottons. 






MAP STUI>IES,— Between what parallels do these States lie ? 
Wliich State is most mountainous ? Which border on the Great I^ke» { 

New York* — What mountains in this State ? What lakes form part 
of the Ixiundary ? What rivers ? Wliat celebrated falls ? 

Desei'iliethecourseoftheHudson. Tlie Genesee. Tlie Black. Wliat lakes 
are drained by the Oswego River ? How do their waters reach the sea ? 

What lake separatee New York and Vermont ? Where is Lake 
George ? Trenton Falls ? What two islands belong to New York (see 
small maps) ? Where is New York City ? Name its divisions. Where is 
Yonkers ? Poughkeepsie ? What and wkere is the capital ? Where is 
Buffalo ? Wliat canal connects Buffalo and Albany ? 

New Jersey. — What portion of this 8tate is mountainous ? What 
river forms the western boundary ? What bay the southern ? Whei'e is 



Sandy Hook ? What cai>e at tlie soathern extremity of the State ? Whi 
and where is the capital I Describe Newark; Jensey City; Paterson? 

Peiiiisylva Ilia.— Wliat parallel forms the northern boundary' ? AYhat 
river the eastern i What lake bordei*s the northwestern comer ? What 
large river crosses this BUite and fiows intcj Chesapeake Bay ? What part 
of the State is traversed by muiintain ranges ? 

Through what part of the State does the Allegheny Riv^ llow^ ? The 
Monongahela? WTaei-e do they unite? What tw^o cities at their junction? 
Where is the Delaware Water- Gap ? Where is Philadelphia? What is 
said of Harrisburg ? Scranton ? Reading ? Lancaster ? Erie ? 

RoiiteK of Trav€'I. — How would you go by steamboat from New 
York to Albany ? From New York to Philadelphia ? How do steamers 
enter the Sound from New York f What is the East River ? 



TiME-Whefi it It 
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MIDDLE ATLAKTIC STATES: GENERAL DESCRIPTION 



1 1, Connecticut. — Connecticut ranks first in the manufacture 
•of ammunition and cutlery and makes also much rubberj elastic 
and silk goods, and hosiery. More than half the plated and Bri- 
tannia ware, and most of the pins and clocks used in the United 
States, fctre made here. 

It is largely engaged in the coasting trade. 
The valley of the Connecticut is the most fertile portion of the 
State, and is noted for its fine tobacco crops. 

12, Cities*— Hartford, the capital^ is at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Connecticut, and is the center of krge insurance and 
manufactaring interests. New Haven, the *' City of Elms/' on 
Long Island Sound, is the seat of Yale University, one of our 
oldest and most famous educational institutions. 

Bridgeiiart is extensively eri^ged m manufacturiDg sewing- 
oiackines; New London^ in the manufacture of silk goods and 
machinery. 

Norwich is a center of cotton manufacture: Waterbiiry makes 
clocks, watches, and brass ware; Merideii, silver-plated ware; New 
Britain, hardware; I>aii1>tiry as a hat manufacturing citj ranks 
first In the United States; Willitiiantic is noted for thread and 
textiles ; Portland, for its quarries of red sandstone. 

Review Topics.— Tbe largest New England State. Its chief nmnufflctures. 
DeacHbe Bangor. Portland. The important manufacturiT^g towns. Augiiiita. 
Bath. What is New Hampshire often called? Coafst-line, Prineipul industries. 
Concord. Manchester. Nashua, Dover. Keene. Portsmouth. Where is 
Dartmouth College? Important industries of Vermont. Its chief cities. Tlie 
rank of Masgachu^etts in fisheries; m ami fact ures; commerce and wealth. De- 
ucribe Boston. Camhridge* Describe Worcester. Spring-field. Jjynn. New 
Bedford. Taunton. Which is the smallest State? In what engaged? Locate 
Newfiort. Descnhe Providence. What »lo€3 Connecticut manufacture? Noted 
crop of the Connecticut Valley, Describe Hartford. New Flaven. Bridgeport. 
New London, Portland. Other manufacturing towns in Connecticut, 




DdaiMrt Water Qap, wkcre the l^eiawvx River cuU iU teay throu&h Um nujuuia*fk*, Th^ 
tuimntain topa, all on th^t game frvel, ^une thai the rtQian wa4 once a ptaUau through which 
ihs vallev* have been cui by the 4ir«am* 

:XXYll. M1DDL.E ATLAKTIC 8TATE8. 



BTATi. 


B^t, 


IWW, 1 


CftltltAk. 


Cbief Cities M(1 their 


New York 

New Jersey... 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 


7,815 
45,215 

2,050 

12,210 

70 

42,450 

24J80 


7,268.804 
1.883,690 
0,802.115 

184.735 
1.188,044 

278.718 
1,854.184 

&58,800 


Albany . .. . . 

Trenton 

Ilarrishurg, . 

Dover 

Annapolis. . . 

Uichmoud . . 
Charleston , . 


New York... 3,437,203 
Newark .... 246,070 
Philadelphia. 1,208,607 
Wilmington . 76.5^)8 
Baltimore . . . 508.957 
Washington , 278,718 
Richmond. . . 85.050 
Wheeling . . . 38,878 


Maryland 


District of Coin mbiu 
Virginia 


West Virginia. . ,.. 



chmate and more varied agricultuml productions. The two neo* 

tioBs differ also in many of their leading pursuits. 

New York alone in nearly thrce-f our t lis the size of all the New Eng-land- 
States i>ut together ; while all the Middle Atlanti€ States united ars 
about two thirdij the size of Texas. 

2. Coast.— The coast-line of the Middle Atlantic States is 
remarkably indented. Its harbors are among the best on tha 
Atlantic sealward, 

3. Surface.— Land that is formed of the rock waste that the 
rivers have brought down from the mountains is called alluvial. 
Level land that has been at one time the bed of the sea is called a 
iiiartne plaiu. 

The seaboard of the Middle Atlantic States, and of all the 
country to the southward, is partly alluvial and partly marine, 
and both together form the Coastal Plain, 

The line where the Coastal Plain joins the Piedmont is marked 
by falls and rapids, as those of the I%?hiwar© at Trenton, the 



i 




1- PoBitioii and Area,— The Middle Atlantic States embrace 
mne degree of latitude. They extend several degrees farther 
to the south than the New England States, and have a milder 



The fall tmf at liichrnond, Va.. nittre the Jamea River plunger from thf Piedmotit Plateau 
to Ike Coaetai Plain, The rodbc are granite and are he rtmaint of an old mountain range notit 
warn doitm. 

Schuylkill at Philadelphia, the Patuxent near Baltimore, the 
Potomac near Washington City, the Rappahannock at Fredericks* 
burg, and the James at Richmond. This line is often called the 
Fall Lilli^ 

Beyond the Coastal Plain and beginning at the Fall Line is the 
Piedmoiit, a broad and fertile strip of roEing and hilly country 
which, like the Piedmont plateaus of New England, was once 
very high mountainous country, but has been worn down. 

Next we have the Mountain region crossed from northeast to 
southwest by the Blue Ridge, the Alleghenies, and other ranges 
of the Appalachian system. 

In New York are the Adirondnck and Cat skill 3Ioiiiitain.s which 
are outlying- spurs of the Appalachians. Tlie foiiner contains the 
loftiest peaks in this group of States^ of which Mt, Marey is the 

highest. 

4* Drainage.— The Middle Atlantic States are divide<l by the 
mountains into two slopes, one of which incline toward the 
southeast, and carries the drainage into the Atlantic Ocean; 
and the other to the northwest, with drainage both into the 
Great Lakes, by numerous small streams, and into the Gulf of j 
Mexico through the Ohio and Mississi|>pi rivers, 

5. Rivers and Lakes.— The principal rivers of the eastern 
slope are the Hudson, one of the most important water routes . 
to the sea; the Delaware, the Bu^riiieliaima, the Potomacyj 
and the James. On the western slope are the Allegheoy, 1 
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KIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES: (lENERAL DESCRIPTION. 



rfloiHHisLtahvlu, and the Great Kaiiuwlia, all of which enter the 
Ihio, 

The Hiitlsou, the Delaware, the Susquehanna, the Potomac, and the 
JiiiTies rivei-s huve cut g-aps in tht^ iiiountaiii.s tni tlieir way to the 
AtliiTilie Ocean. The scenery about such water-jcap** is often very 
Willi aud grand. The rivers are narigable up to the Fall Line. 

^he UiUe» are chiefly in the State of New York, 

The Fulls *>f Niai^sira, over whiolx the water of the Great I^akes de- 
scends on its wny tu the Atlantic, are partly within this State. 

6. Climate* — The Gulf Stream sweeps close to the shores of 

le Middle Atlantic States, and the winds from the sea temper I 
leir climate. Their northern section hjis a temperature similar 
that of New England; the southern is much wanner. 

7. Minerals.— Most of these States are rich in iron. Coal 
^Lbonnds in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the Virginias: zinc in 

New Jersey and Virginia; salt in New Y^ork and West 
^Virginia; and petroleum in Pennsylvania, New York, 
ind West Virginia. 

8. Pursuits and Products, — The leading pursuits 
re agriculture, tJianufacturing, mining, and com- 

ce. The milder climate and richer soil of this 
ction make agriculture more profitalile than in New 

England. 
The grains, orchanl fruits, herries, and garden 

vegetables do well in all these States. 

Still, so great is fKr^ t* vu ami .ity |Ki|ni]rition of this 
section, and 
als<» of New 
Erjirlanth in 
en \n \>n ristHj 
with their ru- 
ral iMipulatioii, 
that as we jMias 
in re view Suite 
after State, 
fi'oin Maine to- 
w a r d t h e 
souths we ftnt 
none of lliern 
product II : 
corn and wiieai 
enoutrh fiM 
its < I w J I ei > h 
saniptionunti 
we come t 
Ma ry 1 a nd 
This State pro- 






Miii,\ri(i thtl fnuf I'lUnduru I ht imn m lUfltui in tfte iumoCf. poumi info itttlc 
aim caUed htdirs. rofttri fo the mLrer ntftn^ ,f m treated, otul tken iy^*'tff4 t'tilo lfn> 

duces corn aful convrrtrr. This cnit show* fi eonvtrttr ready to be loaded with wr -..»i 

, . 1! ''^' wu-rr near bu in (he ct^Uer. When it ig loaded Ike canvrrf^ 

Wneat to sell, that it atanda a» the other two conPertert. H(d nir it farced thri>-^^ 

tron^ which raiaea it to while Keat, htirninQ ot4i nil the impur.tie^ and cotivtriing 



The Commerce of these States is more important than that of 
any other section of the country* 

The Middle States* like New England* buy enormous quantities of food 
products for the inhabitants, and raw materials for tlie manufactures. 
Most of the 
railways ami 
canals whiclj 
tnivei'se our 
great agricul- 
tural and mill 
ingf region^ 
brirjg their 
freight to ihi 
seaUxii'd cities 
of this section 
for export. 
All tills, cojii ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ 

/'■■■ ''•■'m' i"j<A L» '"i''i"uniu^roHedaHd 
^ ut into tuo or three fenuths dtlled blooma. 
The Uxnyms are upain hnxted and tukrn to 
if>r ijrent-rail miJl tt'here they are rttiled 
>ntn Bteel rnih. Thit cut MhQW% Ont Of the 
roUing millt. 

hinted with the great trade 
raused by the sale of lier manu- 
r.Meitu"es» makes a vast coni- 
nnTce, 

T]ie i/\ ports, which include 
urtirlcs fnmi all .sections, are 
cotton^ wheat, ilonr, corn, 
tobacco, live stocky petro- 
leum, and manufactured 
g04jds. 

Review To|»i€^N*— Name the 

remoifed and Miilillc AiluntjV Slates. Compare 
with New Etiglnnd. Deseriht? the 
coiisUHne, Unrl>ors. Define alluvial country. Describe the Coastui Plairu 
'I'he Piedmont Regrion. What MounUiiiii traversv these States? lH?st*rihe 
Iho slope of thusi* Slates. Name the principal rivc^rsof each. nesit'nl»e 
Mie water-gaps. The lakes. Niagara Falb. The eh mate. The mineral 
|im(iuctions. The agricultural productions. Which State produces bi-ead- 
^( uffs enough for home use ? What are the chief crops of each Stat«? 
f hi? principal manufactures. What State ranks first in maaufacturiDg? 
Ite^Tibeihe comiuHTe, Exports. 

xx\ III. :new roRK, new jerset, and 

PENX8TI.TANIA 

1. New York. — New York, the " Empire State/' ranks 
first among the States in wealth, population, manufactures, 
and commerce* 

The climate of Western New York is tempered by the 

Lakes, which modify the west winds as they sweep over 

them. This part of the State has, moreover, a fertile soiL 

nrhni ^^ ^^ therefore a fine agricultoral country. Wheat, com, 



i iiiji IK o tniiH u) tmfoi mouia, i^jUo which 
the melted Meet ia dntun from th^ a>n**eH- 
fra. A* tt Coot a the mold s 
an inQot of »teel retttama. 



The hay and i!ulZj'^e,^::dZlt::iJ7":r^u^ "** '"""'^ "' '^" '""'^"^ pourfiamet. ^^^^ ^j^^ hardier orchard fruits flourish here. 



rool crops and the dairy products of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are very lar^^e. 

Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Maryland produce and export 
[large quantities of tobacco. 

Maiiiifacttiriiii; is the leading industry in these States, as in 
[New England. The principal manufactures are iron and steel 
Land a gix^at variety of articles made from these — clothing, silk, 
Iwoolen and cotton goods, flour, and farming machinery. 

New York and Pennsylvania rank first among the States in 
Imannfacturing, 



New York is famous for its butter, hay, hops, and grapes. 
The chief mineral resources of this State are its salt springs and 
iron ores. It has aiso valuable oil wells and mineral springs. 

The falls and rapids of Niagara have a descent of about 300 feet. They 
therefore show that Lake Erie is on a ten^ace 300 feet above I^ake On- 
tario. The smaller lakes are situated on the same terrace with Lake 
Erie, consequently the rivers, which carry the water of these lakes 
into Lake Ontario, have either to leap precipices or to descend by 
rapids in oi^er to escai>e from tiiis terrace. Their falls atFord fine 
water-power. 

2. Cities* — New York is the largest and richest city in 
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America, and is second only to London among the great cities of 
the workL It comprises live boroughs, the most important of 
which are ilanliattan (old New York) and Brooklyn, which are 
connected by the largest suspension bridges in the world. 

In manufactures New York ranks first among our cities, anrl 
her commerce is nearly equal to that of all the other parts of the 
country put together. 

The leathng exiwrt-s from New York are grain and flour, meat and 
dairy products, iron and steel gf>ods, and petroleum- The imports 
are mainly raw sugar, colTee, textile goods, tobacco, and every sort 
of manufactured wares. 

There ai^ many great Imnks and trust companies in the city 
which haveinthem 
hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars. 
This money is useil 
to carry on com- 
merce and toestab- 
lish great enter- 
prisesinall parts of 
the United States. 
This makes New 
York one of the 
great money cen- 
ters of the world. 

It is the seat of Columbia University and the 
University of the City of New York. 

Albany, the capital of the State, is a great 
lujiiber market, and has car shops and foundries. 

It is at the head of navigation on tlie Hud!K>n and at 
tlie mouth of the Erie and Cham plain Canals. 

3, BiiAaki, at the western end of the Erie 
Canal, is a leading lake port and depot for grain, 
cattle, sheep, and lumber. It has extensive man- 
ufactures and a large commerce on the Lakes. 

Hacliet^ter, on the Genesee, and Oswego, at the mouth of the 
Oswego Eiver, possess line water-power. Cameras, lenses, cloth- 
ing, and boots and shoes are the leading products of llochester, 
hanlware, hosiery and knit gootis of Oswego. In and near 
Rochester are renowned nurseries of fruits and flowers. Syracuse 
manufactures hardware, machiner^^ and clothing. 



y^rda of the Penntmivania RaHroad at 
Jergey City, thawino M« trtifjkt i!ar§ loaded 
u*^Uk artidsM which make up part of the 
commerce of New Yorfc. 



" ii' the noatherft triri u/ tt\f miiind. 7V»m picture Jihtius thf Kaat r-irrJ kM>ku 
"U art Kttrreii. The frn-yboat t§ Coming from Brookiuu fo IVtiU Strmi. 
.\>ar tM Brooklyn BrttdQt are p\^r» of tteamboatt •aiittiQ far €*tti^m mm i^m§ 

From the salt springs near Syracuse, and the salt works m 
trict of Warsaw, nearly one-fourth of the annual salt prodn 
United States is obtaiued. Utlca nitinufactui'ed textileci^ \ 
tady, locomotives. 

Troy makes collars and cutfs and ha,8 enormous laundry 
Polytechnic School is one of the T>est. 

Saratfi^a ^^ celebrated for itii niiiienil springs. 

The country boinleriuf^ upon the Hudson k in a high state of : 
nient. Handsome houses and beautiful grounds meet the eye at i 
turn, and lend enchantujent to the scenery. Ne^rUurg^ and PiU 
kcepEiie are mauufactux^ing^ cities. The United States Mil] 
Academy is at Went Point ou the Hudson^ and Vassar Collt^i 
noted colle^ for women, is at Poughkeepsie. 

Voiik^^rs is noted for car|>ets and rugs; Binghaiiiton, cigan fai| 
shoes; ELitiira, fire eugines, b"ou wares, and 
goods; Auburn, harvesting machinery; mil 
Watertfiwii, air-brakes and carriagee. 

4, New Jersey. — The greater part of >*€f| 

Jersey lies within the very pnxl active Coafltill 
Plain of the iVtlantic seaboard, and has amiUl 
(diinafce. It is, therefore, specially adapted t*| 
;Lgriculture. The farms are largely devoted! 
market gantening, and supply New York i 
Philadelphia \Aith fruits and vegetables. 
The State is rirh in mfnc^B of iron and : 

and in depo^tii 
marl, a kind 
earth used 
fertilizing. 
Tliis State 
lirst in the manfr' 
facture of se\riii|^ 
tnachinesandsOk 
gomls and in ll» 
dying of tertil«s» 
and second in ihft 
refining of j>etnv 
leum. 




iiltffr ,1 i/r«rN dci^ttor ond n n^hateltack frciffht <8i'' ;- 

6. Cities. ^Newark, the largest city^ is noted for its manufac- 
tures of India rnblier, leather goodsj clothing, jewelry, chemic^ 
and hats. Patersou is celebrated for raihray locomotives aad 
silk goods; Camden for its dry docks. Jersey City and Ho- 
bokeii, at the mouth of the Hudson, are largely engaged in ship 
ping and mannfacturingt 




NEW JERSEY AND PENNSYLVANIA 



»rliie€»toii ia tbe seat of Frincetou Uni- 
versity, one of the most celebrateti 
educational mstitutioiis in the Cniti'd 
States. 

rreiittin has extensive iron works ami 
potteries. Eliza be t It m an u f act u ivs 
sewing" machiiH\s and builds «lii|)s. 
Kew Briiii«wick hiis large rubber 
works. AtUiiitii- City, Cii|>e May, 
JLoii^ Itrjmrli, and A&ibiiry l*iirk 
nre notiHl siunrnvr resorts. 



^ jr ^-^^.^ 
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tutiHtf tUk doth tn FtU*T90n. Tf^ rnw atlk u %mptrrted. The 

' '9 at the top of the pagt> thowt (he ttlk Iteinif u^urui from th* 
__ * hank* BO that it eon be dyed. The next mHoum th^ thread* 

r Wi0d* into w€trp for weannff. The third th&w the Jacquard Loom^ 
iM(i««i thM brocade milt. 

Pennsylvania. —Pennsylvania, the "Key- 
e State,'* is the leading mining SUtte in the 
on. It supplies more than half the coal ami 
roleum^ and smelts, though it does not mine, 
ut half the iron produced in the United States. 
he coal of Pennsylvania is the chief article oi tael used 
ughout the Middle Atlantic and New England States for 
^xnestic purposes, for smelting, anti for the production of 
3jatu power. Anthracite coal is found in the eastern part nf 

State, and bituminous in the 
©stern. 

The iietroleiim of Pennsylvania 

1 extensively used for fuel, for 
Imps, anrl for the Iul)rication of 
tuchinery. It is one of our 
p-ief articles of export, and is 
tet in ships litted with tanks to 

rly all parts of the world. 




{Kjpulation, and one of the first in manufactures and com- 
merce. Its greatest manufactures are iron, machinery, 
jt'fined sugar, car}>ets and rugs, cotton and woolen goods, 
;ind leather, all of which are extensively exporteil. It is 
the greatest coal depot in the Unite<l States. 

It is celebrated for its mediad schools and academies^ it^schftritable 
institutiotis, and its historic buildinffs. Hei^ is the Oi<l State 
House where the Declaraticjii of Inclepeiifleiiee w*as signecK 
July 4, 1776. 

Pittsbtirj^, the secood city in the Slate, and Allej^lieuy City, 
now united with PiUsburg^, are at the head of the Ohio Ri%'er Both 
ai^ extensively engaged in manufacturing ij-on and glass. Petroleum 
and bituminous coal are sent out in vast qnan titles. Krie 
is the lake pi>rt of the State. It ships coal and iron* 
>VilliaiiiS|»ort is a great lumber market. Lancaster 
is ati important tobacco market. 

The flourishing cities of Scraiiton, HeafHii^, WOkes^ 
Barre, and Pottsville are in the coal region, and are 
all engaged in iron and steel industries and the coal 
trade. Harri.sbiiri^, the capiiid» is largely interested in 
the manufacture of ii-oii. Altooiia has tlie largest car 
shops in the State; JohuHtowu makes steel and hartl- 
ware; AUentown^ steel and .silk good?*: McKeosporf^ 
steel and lumber; Chester, cotton and woi*sted goo<]s, 
steel, and hardware. 

Review Topics- — How does New York rank in weallh, in 
riopulation, in comm^'rce, in mnuufucturt'st For whut prcxiucts 
lis New York fniriL^d ? Wliat are its minerals? How much 
\ liigher is Lake Erie thiin Luke Ontario t Describe New York Citjr. 
Albany. Buffalo. Kochesler, 0*>wego. Troy. Tbe Hudson. 
|f;\Vest Point, Why is New Jersey adapted to agriculture? W^hat 
lire its minerals? Describe Newark and Paterson, Jersey City, 
liloboken. Priuct^ton. Trenton. In what does Pennsylvania 
excel? How much iron does she produce? Coal T Petroleum? 
MauufHrititt'S? Important agricultural pr«xlucls? Describe Philadi^liihia, Pitts- 
burg. Allegheny City. Reading, Pottsville, Scnuilon, and Wilkes-Barre. What 
is the capital ? 

XXIX. DKI^AWARK. MAKTr.AXD, VIUGIKIA, AN1> 

WEST VIUGIXIA. 

1. Delaware.— Delaware lies altogether in the Coastal 

Plain, It is poor in minerals, 
hut rich in soil, and favored 




Hifji arc, roQed into »tripA Urn Uttck 



Tlie crude oil is pniniKHl frrnii the 

wells to the {seaboard and lake 

cities throug-h iron pi pen, of j' 

which there ai-e several thousand " 

miles. They spread throni^^li ihe oil region like a vast network. 
Borne of the wells, when first ht»red, yielded sevei-al thousand barrels 

each day. The yield afterwards beouine less. 

In iiiamitacturef*, Pennsylvania ranks as the second State in 
bie Union and leads all the rest in the making of carpets and 
cigs, glass, iron and steel, leather, and the i-efining of j>etr<deuni. 

The soil and climate are well adapted to agriculture. The 
fc^ps of grain and tobacco, as well as the grazing products, are 
mtty important. 

7. Cities. — Pliiladeliilila is the third city in the country in 





«^. A ne »ir%pm orinu jm*sttl tf^ron^n u ruaLft^nw 
it'hicA cutM out duik*. 

with a modenite climate. 
It is therefore a fine fruit a. Mai^n^o the disk* inm (^../d ,xi0ftby ttfimi,. 

ing thfm u iM the at«el die*. 

country, and is specially fametl 

for its peaches. Many people are employed in supplying the 
markets of Philadelphia, New York, and Baltunore with fruits 
and veiTCtables. 

Wllmin^ou, the princijml city, is extensively engage^l in man- 
ufacturing gunpowder, locomotives, raili'oatl cars, paper, and 
flour, and in building steel and iron steamships. 



MAKYLAND, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND YIEGINIA. 



er is the capital. New Castle bas extensive fniit*caniiiiig 

tries. 

Maryland.— The peninsula between the Delaware and 

peake Bays belongs in jmrt to Delaware, in part to Mary- 
id, and in part to Virginia. It rises hut little al>ove the sea 
©1, and is Avithoiit mountains, lying wholly within the Coastal 
tin. The winter dimate of this ** Eastern Siiore," as it is 
ledj is one of peculiar mildness, due to the waters around it. 
tobacco, fruit, and grain are leading agricultural products. 
the western part of the State is crossed by ranges of the Ap- 
achians, which abound in coal, the mining of which, therefore, 
istitutes an imiiH>rtant industry in this part of the State. 




Biiiiimore,— The. oyiKtrJicei whicA, bringa tAt/am&ui oy*Urt vpto «A« eUjf, 
Uhesapeake Bay k remarkable for its fish and game. The oysters, 
shad, and herring obtained in Chesapeake Bay add millions of dollars 
a year to the wealth of the State. Its canvas-back ducks, terrapin, and 
oysters are unsurpassed. 
from the oy?iter-bed,s of this bay the West is largely supplied. Fish- 
ermen obtain the oysters from the bed of the bay with long-handled 
i^kes called tongs. 

. Cities. ^ — Baltimore is one of the most important conimer* 
and manufacturing centers. It manufactures clothing, to- 
^o, canned goods, iron and steel, and flour, and has a large 
<ilesale trade. Its chief exports are grain, flour, cattle, lard, oil, 
3 petroleum. 

is position near the head of Chesapeake Bay and the fact that railroads 
connect it direclly with the leading commercial cities of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley make it one of the important outlets for the products 
of that region. Lines of steamei's connect it with domestic and 
foreign ports. 

Baltimore is the seat of JohuM Hot»kius University and Loyola 
College, 

l^nnaiiolls is the capital of the State, and the seat of the United States 



Naval Academy. Cttmberland» in the coal regions, has exten- 
sive manufactures of iron and steel. 
HagerMtovpn manufactures automobiles^ organs, lumber, furniture, 
and vehicles. Frederick is also a manufacturing town. 

4 . District of Columbia* —The District of Columbia, so called 
in honor of Columbus, embraced originally an area of 100 square 
miles. It was ceded in 1790 to the United States, in part by Vir- 
ginia and in part by Maryland, for the pur jiose of establishing here 
the seat of the General Government. 

In 1846 Congi*ess ceded back to Virginia her portion, so that now the 
District contains only about seventy square miles. 

It is governed by three Commissioners appointed by Congress. 

5. Washin^oe, the seat of government of the United States, 
is situated in the District, on the Potomac river. The site was 
selected by General Washington, and it is now one of the hand- 
somest capitals in the world. 




Wfiifc i/onst and gruurnU. Th* Cnpltoi ta in thr {ii^tnnc^ 



Its most important [tulilie building are : The Capitol ; the Con* 
gressionai Library ; the Treasury ; the State, War, arid Navy De* 
partmeiits; the White House, the home of the President ; the Smith- 
sonian Institution ; tlie National Museum ; the Agricultural Depart- 
ment ; the Patent Office ; the Observatory. The Washington 
Monument is 555 feet high, 

€• Virginia. — Virginia, the oldest of the * ' Original Thirteen, " 
is sometimes called the ' * Old Dominion. '' It has nearly the same 
area as Pennsylvania, 

The Allegheny Mountains and the Blue Ridge cross the State 
nearly parallel to each other. The conntry lying between them, 
varying in breadth from 30 to 70 miles, is the celebrated Valley 
of Virginia, It is the gartlen-spot of the State. 



JHAP STUDIES.— Name the States on this map, Wliat parta are 

ntainous ? Which State has no sea-coast ? What States nearly in- 

3 Chesapeake Bay f 
X>elaware« — Has Delaware any mountains or large rivers ? Within 

t region, then, does it wholly lie ? W^hat hay and river form the 
ftern boundary ? W^hat is the capital of the State^ and where is Wil- 

igton ? New Castle ? 
3Iarji and ^—Describe the surface of the western part. The eastern 
(4. What river separates Maryland Ut^ux Virjyrinia luid West Virjoriuia { 
tot gTeat bay divides this Stute ? What imp«:irtant river enters the 
Id of this hay ? 
"What large city near the mouth of the Patapsco river (see small 

) ? Wliat b the capital ? Where is Frederiek I Hagerstown ? 
I>is*triet of €'t>Uiml>in, — What river forms the southwestern bound- 
f of the District ? What important city is located here ? 
Virginia. — What mountain range traverses Virginia ? What ranges 
the western boundary! What mountains divide Virginia and Ken- 



tucky ? What river forms the northern hoyndary ? How does the east- 
ern portion of Vircfinia differ from the western \ What great bay inter- 

I sects the eastern part of Virginia ? What two capes at its entrance f 
Wliat rivers enter this hay 1 What three rivers break through the Blue 
Ridge? Wliat is the c-apilal ? E>escrilie Lynchburg; Alexandria; Freil- 

I erickaburg; Staunton; Winchester; Danville; Lexington. 

I West Virginia, — What rivers form the we8ti>rn lx>imdary ? What 
rivers flow into the Oliio / What is the principal river in tlte 8tide ? 
What is the only river rising in this Slate and flowing into the Atlantic *t 
Whei"© does it break through the Blue Ridge ? Whal river joins it here f 

\ What is the capital of the State, and where f W^here is W^heeling ? 

' Parkersburg f Martinsburg ? Hnntiiigton ? 

Rontes of Travel. — On what bodies of water would you sail in 
going from Baltimore to Philadelphia ? How would you go in a steam- 
boat from Washington to Eicbinond ? Norfolk to Wilmington ? An- 
napolis to Fredericksburg ? Wheeling to Charleston 1 What mountain 
ranges would you cross in going by rail from Richmond to Louisville / 




vreGiN 



The Luray Cavc», which rival the Mam* 
rnouth Cave of Kentucky in grandeup, 
Weyer's Cave, and the Natural Bridgro, 

with its singular aixihway of r<Kk, are all 
in this valley, and are objects of great 
interest to tourists. 
Numerous rivers rise in the mountains and 
flow across the State into the Atlantic, 
Many of them, in tli l^ upper parts of their 
courses, furnish water-power. 

A'^irginra is rich in coal, iron, raaiii: i 
nese, and zinc, and is the third State m 
the protl action 
of tobacco. The 
other agricul- 
tural products 
are corn, wheat, 
live stock, dairy 
products, and 
\'egetables. 

It shares with 
Maryland the 
oyst-er-beds of 
ChesapeakeBay. " 

7. Cities,— %:i:::^rJu:: 

Hicliiiioiid, 

capital and largest city, has extensive tobacco factories, flour mills, 
large foundries, machine shops, and locomotive works. It is the 
chief railroad center of the State. 

Xorlblk is the principal seaport, and has an important com- 
merce. Its harbor is not surpiussed in the United States. At 
Portsmouth is a navy yard of the United States. 

Petersliiir^, Lyiiohliiirif^ and Danville are important tobacco mar- 
kets and manufacturing cities. KoatH^ke is a center of ii-on and steel 
manufactures. 

Kewport News has great shipyards, where the largest steel battle- 
ships, cruisers, and merchant ships are huilt. It is also an important 
shipping fxirt. 





forests yield the Bnest of timber. In th€ 
valleys are salt springs, petrolenm wells 
and mineral watei-s. Among the last 
are the celebrated White Sulphur Spring 

Manufactures oi iron and steel are thi 
most important industries, and lumV>er,^ 
soft coal, and petroleum are important 
|trnduct&. f 

9. Cities. — Wlu'eUnfr, on the Ohio, 

is the largest city. It is surrounded by _ 

hills ricldy stored with l)ituminous coal^ 



- nt \\'>j^,rrt jVei^-a. Vtrffinni Th( linear 
k !•/ ,'', < -'ir/i whii^h tM upon Ikf " wayK.** 
sh)j>rfiui<jf>rrinunchinQ> When the props n 

. r out tht thif^ *lifie^ douu thr n'u^« into the w<Uer, Afterward the aiachm- 

tne «Tj/ iM pul in and tht v««t«f fintthed. 



A mew of the harbor of Ntrrfoik, phmfing thesmtiU hoait loaiiai irUfi fruiU and ttgetabh^ 
brouffhl in fttr thtpmrtU to Noriherrt markH$* 

Alexandria, n«:*ar Washing:ton, is a place of considerable trade. The 
University of Virg-iuia, one of our most noted seats of learnings is 
at Charlottesville. Mt* Vernon, a beiiutiful spot on the Potomac^ 
was the home of Washin;j^lon. 

8* West Virginia. — In 18tl3 the northwestern portion of the 
*MJld Dominion'' was organized as a sepamte State under the 
name of West Virginia, 

The mountains of this State aboimd in iron and coal; the 



and is largely engaged in the manufacture of iron and steel and 
toljacco. 

C liarleston, on the Kanawha River, is the capital. It is th( 
center of the coal and hmilier trade, 

ParkerMlMir^, in the oil region, has large petroleum refineries. 
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A coal breaker in Wfst Virginia. The coal comes from the mines in mataet oj mryino »t«». 
ft It here crtiehed. cleaned^ titid graded m siM^a. It then drops into cars uhieh ctrrry it to markei. 

Review Topics,— The surface and soil of Delaware, lis productions. 
Maniifttctiires of Wihiunjjrfon. The ciipiliil. Of what peninsula does Maryland 
t)ccupy ft part? Cbiof Prothiets, Describe Btthtmore; Annapolis; Cimiberland; 
F red e ric k ; D i st ri c t of Col 1 1 m Vt la. H o w go vern ed ? Desc ribe W a^h i n gt o n . Wh at 
is Virginia sometinKs ctilleil? What mountains cross this State? Describe the 
Valley, The eaves. The rivers. Minerals. Proihictions. Oyster-beds, De- 
scribe Richmond, Norfolk, Porisntonili. Newport News. Petersburg, 
Lynchburg. Roanoke. Alexandria, Chftriottesville* Mt. Vernon. Wesfe| 
Virginia. Produeta* Describe Wheeling. Charleston. Parkersburg. 



XXX. HOUTHERN (STATES, 



statx. 



North Cai'oliiiii. , 
South Carolina, . 
(HMii'fjia ..»,..., 

Fhjrida ... . . 

Alabtinm .,,.... 
Mississippi ... ., 
Louisiana. ...... 

Texas 

Arkansas ....... 

Tennessee. 

Indian Territory 
Oklahoma Ter. . , 



Aren In 



52.250 
30.570 
r>t>,475 
6a.«80 

46,810 
48,720 
265,780 
53,850 
42,050 
81.400 



ropuUtlan. 



1.893.810 

l,tJ40.310 

2,2l6,s:il 

556,e00 

1.828,607 

1,551.270 

l,»81.fJ25 

8,048,710 

L3n,504 

2,020,616 

302.0W 

398,381 



OapitaU. 



Raleigh 

Colnmbia. . . , 

Atlanta 

Tallahassee, , 
Montgomery, 
iliii'kson . . • , . 
Baton Kouge, 

Austin 

Little Rock-, 
Nashville. . . 
(Notorganized) 
Gnthrie, . , , . 



Cblef rittef orTowni and 
Uielr Po]:>tiJAtiocL 



Wilmington.,. 20,07^1 

Charleston 55.8071 

Atlanta 89.87a' 

Jacksonville... 28,429 

Mobile 88.409. 

Vicksbnrg. .. 14,8 
New Orleiin?.,,287,lC 
San A n t o n io. « . 58,82 
Little Roek. . . . 88*2 
Memphis . . . .102,1 

Art! more 5,1 

Oklahoma City. 10,C 



1. Position, Size, and Population.-— The Soiithern States lie 

between the parallels of 25 ami 37° north. They embrace about 
the same breadth of latitude as the Miiidle Atlantic and the New 




SOLAR time;— When it i< Wooo on tht Mflndian of Wmihifigton, 



SOUTHERX STATES, 



EASTERN DITIBION. 



Bf AP STUBIES.— Between wlmt parallels of latiliKle 
are thes<j States situated? WLat two form the iiortlierii 
boundary? What States hoi^der on the Atlantic Ocean? 
On the Galf at Mexico? The MissiJ^stppi River? Which 
Stata litis the longest coast-line? Whicli Sliite is witliout 
seacoast? In what mountain raxig:e« do nearly all the rivers 
of these States take their rise? What getieral ciii'cetions 
have they? Trace the ridge of sandhills extending across 
tliese States. (It is shown hy a light mountain line. It 
divides the upland and lowland of these States.) What 
kind of climate should you expect to find in these States? 
Which of these States has the warmest climate? "Wlien it 
is noon at Washhigton, what time is it at Columbus, 
Georgia? When it is noon at Columbus, what time is it at 
Columbia, South Carolina? 

!NortIi Caroliiiii.^Wliat is the eastern boundary? 
What muinrUin chain forms the western iMjundary? What 
mountain range crosses the State? Where is Mt, Mitchell? 
Where are Balsam Mountains? In what direction does the 
eastern pail of the State sloi>e? The w^estem part? What 
mountains form the watershed of this State? Name the 
capes on the coast. What sounds in the eastern part? (A 
series of long, narrow, sandy ishintk separates these sounds 
from the sea.) Where is Roanoke Island? What river flowa 
into the Atlantic near Ca|>e Fear? What and where is the 
capit.ll? Describe Wilmington. Charlotte. Fajetteville. 
Newbern. 

TeiiiieHsee, — What muuntams separate Tennessee and 
North Carolina? Wliat momitains crosis Tennessee? What 
is tlie western boundary? Name the prineiiwil rivet's. What 
river receives all the drainage of this State? What large 
river crosses the State twice? WHiat imrt of the State is 
tnivei'sed hy the Cumberland? Are there any important 
rivers that How into the Mississippi directly from this State? 
What is the e^ipital? How Ls it situated? D^cribe Memphis. 
Knoxville, Chattanooga. Jackson. 

South Ciir^ili till. —What mountain range foniis the 
northwestern boundary? What river the weiitern? Name 
the cldef rivers. What two fonn tlie Santee? What is the 
Watert^e called in North Cai*olina? What river do the 
Saluda and Braad form? Where is the Great Fcdee? Wliat 
river east of the Pedee? Where is Eilisto Lsland? St. Helena? 
Sullivan's Island? What large city between the mouths 
of the Ashley atid Coox>er rivers? Name the capital. Describe 
Columbia. Greenville. Spartanburg. Newberry, 

Geor^'iu. — What part is mountainous? Name one range 
in the northwest. Whei^e is the Okee-fi'no'kee Swamp? 
What pai'allel forms the northern boundary? Wliat river 
the eastern? What river a part of the western? "What river 
a part of the southern^ Describe the course of the Chatta- 
}KK)chee. The Flint, Wliat two rivers unite to form the 
Altanudia (Al-ht-ma-hair')i What river south of the 
Savannah? Where is the Allapaha? Name the is hinds on 
the coast. Where is Savannah.* What is the capital? 
Describe Augusta. Columbus. Atliens. Mac*m. 

Florida* — ^What natural division of land is this State? 
In \rhat part of the State ai*e most of the towns ^ Describe 
the coui'se of the St. John's river. Of the Suwanee. Name 
the largest lake. Where are the Everglades f Naint; the 
capes on the coast. W^iat bays on the coast if Where are 
Florida Keys? Wliere is Ke^' West, the most southerly town 
in the United States? Dry Toi-tugas? Where is tlie capital ? De- 
scribe Pen saco la. Jacksonville. Fernandina. St^ Augustine. 

Alabaniti.— What part of Alabama is mountainous? 
What two rivers flow into Mobile Bay? Wliat rivei*s form 
the Alalmma? Describe the course of the Coosa. Of the Ala- 
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bama. Of the Tombigl)ee. What large river flows through 
the northern part of Alabama? What river flows between 
Alabama and Georgia? Describe Mobile. The capital. 
Birmingham. 

jVIisHifisiin*!.— What rivers form the western boundary 
of Mississippi? Name the principal rivers of this State. 
What two rivers enter the Mississippi near Vicksburg? 
Whei*© is Missi.ssippi Sound? What is the capital? On 
what river is it? Describe Yickahurg. Natchez. Meridianr. 

Kotitt*s of Travel. ^How would you go by steamboat 
from Wilmington, North Carolina, to Macon? Fron^ 
Jacksonville to Selma? Florence to Memphis? Jackson to 
Mobile? New Orleans to Nashville? 
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SOUTIIERX STATES: QEI7ERAL DESCRIPTION. 



to the cultivation of grain , tobacco, fruits, and vegetables. That 
of the southern part is semi- tropical. This section is well 
watered and suited to the growth of sugar cane^ cotton, rice, and 
tropical fruits. 

The copious supply of moisture eu joyed by this portion of the country 
contri holes to make it the Tery tirst amoug the cottoii-gfrowliig^ 
regrions of the world. In a climate that is less humid, as, for 
example, that of India, cotton will grow and yield ahuudantlyi but 
flip i]hpv is short, ami this rpiiders it far more difficult to spin into 

yarn and weave into clotli. 
The winds frt»m the Gulf bring the 
frequent sumuier rains. Hence 
we find in the southern parts 
of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Jjouisiana a cri^eater annual 



%i'i 



Phoioffmphw of a coUan mdl lu \ Mlu^t^Ui^i^s. (_'., 
Atuntina four tiepa in th^s manufacturif o/ cotton , 
goods, 1. Ths carding machine Biraighterut the 
fiber and rolU the coUon, which it gathfreti 
inio cans, 

rainfUU than that of any 
other portion of the country | 
east of the Rocky Mountains. 

The maioritV of pe01)le in the 2. The mms Cindntnina the roUt whtch have betm 

<* *f 11 ctmibed are piated in front of this machine, rivf 

Snntb*^m Kt^fAa arA Ani^niCfAil ^ "^ ^1 '^' '"*^^* **'"'' ffrxi^^m out at ane time, and 

Doiiinern Dmtes are engagea ^^^^^^^ ,„^,^ ,^,y^ ^^ ,„^ ^ ^^^ „^^^^ ^ 

m agriculture. Manufacturing, «^"'*^ "'^ ^^ '^^• 

mining, and commei'ce are the other important industries. 

Influence of Inventions. — The industrial pursuits of the 
Southern States were very largely determined by the invention 
of the cotton-gin, the spinning-jenny, and the power-loom. 

One liimclred years ag-o the cultivation of cotton in the Southern 
States was con Hoed to a small patch on eacli farnu capable of pro- 
ducing^ a few pounds only. The seeds were picked from the cotton 
by hand, and the cotton spun and woven by the women of the family 
into ** home-spun/^ 

The cotton-gin removes the seed from the cotton. In a few minutes 
one can do as nmcli worli as a whole family could do in a week. A 
Hpifiiiiiii^-jeiiriy and a power-loom can spiu and weave aa mucli 
cotton in a d^iy as a woman couM in a year. Tbese inventions made 
cotton planting t)ie great industry of the Southern States. The an- 




nual crop, now ten to twelve million bales, is about three-fou 
of the world s supply. 

From the seed an oil is pressed as fine as olive oil. The cakewliBl 
is left is ground and sold for cattle feed and iertilixers* CoftoiKl 
seed-oil mills are numei'ons. 

Within the past few yeara the attention of the people of the Southoft ] 
States hus been largely directed to the luauiifiicttire of cotttaL 
Elxtensive mills have been erected, and the production of coW*]ft 
goods has steadily increased. The number of mills has more thiA | 
doubled in ten years. 

The Jidvantnices wliich attract the cotton-spinner to this region «if 
these: (1) the raw material is pniduced at his very doors, xuid heii 
therefoi^ in a lai-ge measure saved the expense of transportation ; ftod I 
(2) numerous streams descending to the sea from the mountains fur J 
nish unlimited water-power, 

Comjaierce. — The commerce of these States consists chiefly in | 

the sale of cotton, sugar, rice, lumber, coal, iron, naval stores^ 
cotton cloth, and cotton-seed oiL They buy fine textiles, cloth- 
ing, boots, shoes, hatSj furniture, agricultural implements, sil?a 
ware, and other manufactured articles, and often flour, 

and meat from the other St 
Numerous railways and 
gable rivers afford ample ; 
of t ran Alport at ion. The k 
imports are raw sugar, 
and tea: bananas, pineapp 
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4. On Hit 
(hrmdt r 
ore jjlrir*.* ... ... »,...;.»^« .,r„^„ ,„^i^ ,-,l,u-^ . 

and faru^rd. fitimg lh«warpa and wmktfig citfA. 

[Copyrl^'bttsd by UDd«nrood ft Dfidervood, Jjo!) 



Shipjnno CoUdMi by raUroad.— Freight cxtr* totided sri(h ojUon tU tfie staiwn at Hvu4t{/n, 
Texo** during th« busy seas<m» 



3. Tht t^toois art tAaced tm this nutchnit, H/prf 
the cord§ from Mix tpooia ore ttiHsled togrtJiutf to 
make one thread, 

and other tn>pical fruits from 
Mexico, Centml and South Amer- 
ica; also manufactured goods. 

Review Topics.— Name the Urn 

Southern States. Compare in size witli 
the New Englumi and Middle Atlan- 
tic States. In population- Coast line* 
Harbors. How does the surface re- 
semble that of the Middle Atlantic? 
How do the mountains divide the States east of the Mississippi? Into what do th« 
rivers How ? What elevations west of the Mississippi ? Describe the forest belt* 
.Swampy belt. Live-oak forests. Pine belL How far are the rivers navigable? 
Dei«cribe the Missis.sippi and its southern tributaries. What minerals in thi 
mountains? In Alabama and Tennessee? In Georgia and North Carolina! Iq 
Louisiana? Arkansas? Other Southern States? Climate? Whni makes the 
Southern States a cotton -|rrow in g region? Describe the rainfall in some of the 
Gulf States. The occupations. What inventions have ailected the industries? 
What elTeet did they produce? Cotton manufacture in the SSoutbem States 
Commerce^ Principal exports. Chief import*. 

XXXI. NOKTII CAROLINA AND TENNESSEE. 

1. North Carolina and Tennessee. ^ — North Carolina, tte 
'' Old North State," and Tennessee are mainly between the same 
parallels of latitude. Except in the Coastal Plain of North Caro- 
lina, the indastries of the two States are similar. 

Both States are admirably adapted to the growth of grain, 
tobacco, flax, and hemp. The grape, fig, and peach, with oth^ 
orchard fraits, are raised, as weU as melons, peanuts, and sweel 



rORTH TAROLIXA AND TEXXESSEE. 
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^tatoes. Cotton id extensively 
■Itivated except in the iiiountaiii 
clions. 

TImj territory ooiislilutinf? Teinios- 
see oHce bt'lorijy^'d U* North Can* 
UwaH luid was settled cbi€>fly by 
t^misniniii Uxm\ that ytate 
l>tiiiit'l Booii€% the ceh^bratfxl 
huntt^r vvfid \**i\ the way for 
settlers, b^ith into Keiitticky and 
TVnncssee^ was a North Caro 

2. North Carolina* — The 



ri*U' OH (>:' 



has hirjare tinishiiiij tnillij and a bi^ 
U } t i'dvcA ) t nitl e , W i I . st oo I eads in the 
T na 11 u fart lire of plug- tobaceo I>iir- 
liaiii niaiiufaclures the most famous 
snmking- tobaf^coin the worJd. Kew- 
berii is noted for its trade in early 
ve^^etiihles. HijJTli Point maimfac- 
tures fun I itiin\ 

4, Tennessee consists of th ree 

sections: East, Middle, and West 

Tennessee. East Tennessee lies 

' pUUeau, Mh^wiTtff thf mountains vrkid^ tmirr ahovf if and the Frrnch Broad 6<lSt OI the Limiberland MOUn- 
rr liial ruti il« uviy through ths f«»<ntfila n« info Tntnfaiitt, , . tx * ^ * ^ 

tains. It IS niountainuus, and 




best mountains east of the Mississippi are in this State. The rich in coal, iron, and copper. Its marbles are of great beauty 
i^hest of these is 51 1 Mitchell. There are 43 peaks B,000 feet 
nd upwanls in height, and 82 between 5,<m:m> and r*,oOO. 

The plateau here is o\^er 2,CKXI feet above the sea Jeyel, and its dry air 
and bejiutiful scenery have made it famous as a health iii*M^rt. 



fm 



and variety. Its valleys are famous for their rich soil and 
l*eautifid sceneiy, Tlie gi^eat valley of eastern Tennessee is 
really a conlinuation of the valley of Virginia. 

:iliddle Tennessee is a rolling country, extending from the 
Cauiberlantl Mountains westward to the Tennessee river. It 
oxcels in the production of wheat, corn, and tobacco. Here, in 
the blue-grass region, are celebrated stock farms. 

W€*si Tennessee is comparatively level. It is the greatcotton- 
gmwing section of tlie State. 

6, Cities. — Nasin i]h\ tlie ca[)itaU ou tlie Cuudierland river, 
is the second city in the State. It manufactures Hour, fertilizersj 
luml>er, ami tobacco, and has a considerable commerce. The 
l^ihody Normal College, Vanderbilt University, and other im- 
portant educational institutions are here. 

Meniidiis, on tlie Mississippi river, the first city in the State, 
&*tunij toiM^cco at .nu/,., i^ . r. Th,* «cr.fr w aiiud n (oh^icco hr^k. I jj, ^[^^ greatcst luland cottoQ market, and the largest producer of 

nh Canjlinaisan uupnrlant manufacturing State. It ranks hardwood lumber and cotton^seeil products in the world. A fine 



kinl in the Unite*l States in the manufacture of cotton goo<ls. 
-The Piedmont section is dotted with cotton mills. The tobacco 
^kfD\vn there is of the finest grade. The State stands second in the 
^''nion in the value of its tobacco crop and third in manu- 
factured tobajcco. 

The eastern section aliounds in cypress swamps and for- 
ests of long4eaf or pitch pine. The cutting of lumber, cy- 
press staves an<l shingles are leading industries. The gather^ 
ing of naval stores is also a very imj>ortant inthistry. 
In the Coastal Plain rice is grown, and early fruits 
Hnd vegetables are cultivated for Northern markets. 
^■he sounds and rivers of tliis region abountl in fish. 
H'he fishing industries are of great value. In Albe 
jmarle Sound as many as 300,000 herring have Ijee^^ 
inght at a single haul. 

In the Piedmont and mountain regions, gold, inui 

the finest quality, coal, marble, and precious stones 

foumK The mica and corundmu deposits are the 

lichest known on this continent 

3. Cities.— Raleigh, the capital, is a nianiifactur- 

center. Wilniiii^ton is the chief citv, and exports (" the center ^nn rM^jr/ 



cantilever railway bridge liere spans the river. 

Chattaiioojpi, on the Tennessee river, is a very important rail- 
road center. It manufactures flour, lumber, furniture, and patent 
medicines, and has large iron furnaces and foundries. 

Above Flort-nco, Alabama, a cannl lt> iiiile» lon^ carries boats 
aivjund the famous nmssel shoals of the Tennessee river 

Kni>xville is the commercial center of east Tennessee, at the 
head of navigatifin of the Tennessee river, Jackson manufac- 
tures lumber (Inr^isvflle is t^ngageil in the tobacco trade* 




III Af«mphit, Tffirt., hfitk^fi^ uf« tht rni»r. On the (rft nrr ikhhiH tteamftiXit* 
'hfwjf u'htch taU^M ihf plact of a wharf , and beyond are larger nide-whei'lt'd atrumrr4i. 1 1 t« 
knrveji htrr b*>caiiBe of the nsinjf and failing nf the river, M erchandite t« rectxved on the 



I the 



IVal SlOreij, lUmOi.r, tice, anO COltOn. ll CUni3.lUS aridhiQher up th* hank, uniilftnahy they rea^^h the telegraph piiles. 

lie view Tfii>iej*.— Com pure North Carolifia and Tennea^e in latitude And 
produets. Whft Bivt setfied Tennes.*e« ? rieaeribe the niomitaJus. The chief in- 
dusiries. Where is rice prowa? Where is the mining' rej^ion? Describe Albeiaarle 
Sound. The capituh The chief dties, DiWsions of Tennes:$ee. Chief cities. 



%y sawmills and manufactures turi>ontine, tar, and rosin. 

Charlotte is an injportant railroad and manufacturing city. Aslie- 
lUe is a famous heidtli resurl in summer and in winter. GreeiiNlioro 
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SOUTH CAROLINA A^H) GEORGIA. 



XXXII. SOUTn CAROI.IXA AXB GICORGIA, 





View qJ rw 



.. uh'irf ill Sfivnnnah 
PKiiu/ 9Uyre» than anu 



iCatt Battrry at VharUtiOti. 

1. South Carolina and Georgia.— South Carolina antl Geor- 
gia resemble each otiier in physical features. They both fronton 
the Atlantic, and slope from the mountains to the ocean. 

Their shores are fringed with the Sea Islamls, which arecele- 
bratetl for a kind of cotton called the sea islaml cotton. It is 
the finest in the world. 

It has a long silky fiber, and is chiefly used for the manufacture of laces 

and other line fabrics. 

These States are alike 
in climate and indus- 
tries, 

2. Soutli Carolina. 
— In the manufacture 
of cotton goods, South 
Carolina ranks first 
among the Southern 
States, and second in 
the United States. liice 
and sea island cotton 
are grown along the 
coast, and cotton and corn in all parts of the State. Truck farms 
are numerous, and tea culture is conducted with some success^ 

3. Cities. — CliarleHton is the principal city and chief seaport 
of the State. It is an important rice market, and ships large 
quantities of cotton, vegetables, and naval stores. Xear the city 
are vast deposits of phosphate rock which is used in the manufac- 
ture of fertilizers. 

Caltimbiat the capital, on the Congaree river at its falls, is an 
important manufacturing city. It is noted for its beauty^ and is 
the seat of the University of South Carolina. 

Greenville and SpartiiiilHir^ are ioiportant cotton manufacturing 

cities. 
TheWinthrop Female Normal and Industrial College is at Kock Hill ; 

the Clemson Agricultural College is at Fort Hill, the old home of 

John C. Calhouu; and the South Carolina MiJiliury Academy is at 

Charleston, 

4. Georgia, — Georgia is one of the leading Southern States 
in manufacturing and commerce, and in the production of cotton, 
lumber, naval stores, melons, fruits, and vegetables. 

North Georgia produces the finest of wheat and oats. Rice flourishes 
iD the lowlands along the coast; cott^in, the leading staple, in the 
central and southwestern parts of the State; coni grows every- 
where. The great pine forests yield valuable timber and naval stores. 

The gold mines of this State were considered I very rich before 

gold was found in California, and are still profitably worked. 



Georgia marble is famous. CoaK iron, limestone, and m 

are mined in the northern part of the State. 

5. Cities,— Atlanta, the capital and largest city, ii 
point where railroads must pass in coming around the n 
barrier. This makes it a great railroad and trade cea 
ranks first in the State in manufactures. A school of tec 
is located here. 

Savannah is the chief seaport, and an importanx eou 
center. It exports cotton, rice, naval stores, and Imul 

Au^u^4ta» on the Savannah, and Columbus, on the Chi 
chee, have ample water power and extensive cotton milk 
has three colleges, cotton mills, and a large wholesale tnu 

Rome has an important river trade, Brunswick siiipi 
hurib^r, and Jiaval stores. The State University ami the Suito 
School ai-e nl Atlion-s and the Georgia Normal and Indii«triAl 
is at MiHcd^in tlkv 

Review To|iit'i*, — Compare South Carolina with Georgia. Se« m 
ton. How ujsed? iMiinufncture of cotton gooils, Agriridiaml produ 
&eri be Columbia. Cluiileston. Whnf ruiutM-Hlf! Iin* the Stale? In ^hil ; 

prominent? Whit 
duces wheat nod mk 
Cotton? Whiattii 
produeta? The mine 
9cnbe SavADn«K, 
Augusta. Qolamtui, 
Uoiae* Brtin«widL 
is the SUte Uniftint 

XXXTII. FLO 
AL.4.IiAMA, 

1, Florida, - 
lias no mount 
is dotted with 
lakes and sp 
The Everfrlades in South Florida may be described as a 
lake w(tli long- grass growing from the bottom* The 
stutldtxl with islands, upon which are dense jungles of 
and plants. 

F]f>rida fronts both on the Gulf of Mexico and on the 
It has so mild and delightful a winter climate that th< 
visitors spend the winter hei*e each year. Its toarii 
are among the finest in the world. 

The soil is adapted to the cultivation of cotto 
I and rice. 

Florida is famous for its oraneres and other tropical ft 



other port in the untrid. 



Oavanntih t^ipt tfwre 




FLORIl 
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imS>orUint industry is the coUivatioii of early IVtiits and vege- 
ahles for Northern markets. In thu southern partii of the SUite 
Sisul heinp, cocoannts, pineapples, and gnavas are grown. 
lie live oak abounds here, and the HiKiii^e fisheries are valuable. 
The plio.spliate depo.sits ai*e the richest and lar^^est yet discovered. 
Horida is of liiiie:^ione furniation* Tiie ftoutliern part is bordei-ed by 
nnoierous conil-fornied islrtucls called Keys. 

Cities. — .laeksoiiville* tlie largest city, ships pitie Inniher, 
inges, and vegetables, b\- 
iter and by rail, to North- 
cities. 

Paiiipa, the second city, 

iks next to New York in 

impoH of tobacco ; it 

lufactiires cigars an*! 

steamship lines to Key 

9St, Havana, and other 

PetiNaeolo, the chief 

in foreign commerce, 

a fine harbor, and shii>s 

le lumber, naval stores, 

cotton. Key Went, on one of the 

manufactures the famous ICey 

Bt cigars from tobacco grown in Cuba. 

>nge fishing is an important industry. 

rallalias^ee is the capital. St, Aug:iis- 

tiiie, founded by the Spanish in l^f'Ti 
is the oldest town in the United Star 



AiitiiKtoii has iitm furnaces and cottt>n fack»nVs. Bolnia is an im- 
portunt puint for the shipment uf nttton, Ifuiiti^ville is a handsome 
linvn aiul nKuuifaeture-* cotton and luniljer. The University of Ala- 
bjirria is at Tiisc'iijoosn, :ind llie Agricultuml and Mechunkal Col- 
lege is at AiiUurn. 

6, Mississippi* — Missis- 
sippi lacks mineral wealth, 
Ijnt is rich in cotton and 
in forests of hard wood in 
the Delta, and of yellow 
[Jine in the southern hills. 

The most important 
manufactures are lumber, 
cotton -seed oil and meal, 
naval stores, and cotton 
goo<ls. 

7, The Mississippi- 
\azoo Dfelta*— There is no richer land 
in the w^orld than that of the Delta. It 
is a part of the titxjd-plain of the Mis- 
sissippi, and is protected from overflow 
by eml)ankments called le%*ees, which are 
built ah.mg that river from the bluffs 
above Vicksborg to the bluffs near 
the Tennessee line. A bluff just east 
of the Yazoo river forms the eastern 
rim of the Delta. The Delta embraces 
ahout one-seventh of the State. The 

Alabama and MississipDL^ — Makini/ jui^iron m Atabamti ^ .' cotton ffrown here ranks next to the 

Lth the exception of tlie mountain t±^ T '^;:il^S:Ti^^Z^u»\J:!i ^^'i^^,^^^ Jn value. 

• £ .1 All ii_ i. ana the trure iron runM d<ru'n to the bottom of the furnace. Third shown th^ aj^*^* ^w, m ■, ^i i*i» 

ion of north Alabama, these two bott&m of the furjutcr. Every »is hours th^ furnace is oi^med and the melted O. CltieS, ^\ lekHhltrgr, the ChlCf COm- 

^ , /I lit -ni ' 1-1 iron runs down to the Hitir. ch^innfis made in the srnnd, as shown in the^ . , . _ i i ' 

belong to trie iTUlf 1 lam, WhlCll picture. Eachtmtral fhannri i* called a sou% and the liUe cnts art^ calUd mcrcial CltV, and NatelieZ are both SJtU- 

pigs; iron cast in this way it called pig-tron. "' 

metimesbrokenby hills made by the ated on the bluffs of the Mississippi. 

ion of water. Corn and oats are raised for home use. Cotton ' They are im|>nrtant cotton markets and raaiiufaetnre lumber 
great agricidtural product. In the southern sections e^rly and cotton -seed oil. 

Meridian, the s<3cond city in population, is an important rail- 
road and commercial center. Its leading manufactures are 
cotton [jniducts and fertilizers. 

cJaekHoii, the capital, is a yreat railroad and business center. Oiilf- 




^tables and fruits are grown for Northern markets, 
the southern part of l>oth States are extensive forests of 
Lg-leaf ]>ine from whicli lumber, naval stores, and charcoal are 
lufactored. Both States have cotton factories and many 
-seed-oil mills. 
J 4, Alabama* — Alabama ranks first in the South and fourth 
e Union in the production of iron, and fifth in the output of 
Kich deposits of iron ore, coal, and lime He near together, 
supply the furnaces, rolling mills, and coke ovens that dot the 
lieral district. The Alabama and Tombigl>ee rivers furnish a 
erway to the Gulf for the coal, iron, and cotton of tlie State. 
Cities. — Mobile, the only seaport, exports cotton, lumber, 
I stores, and iron. It imports bananas and other tropical 
its. 
lniiiii|^1i»ni, the largest city of the State, is the center of the 
and iron region, and has coke ovens, furnaces, and rolling 
i. It manufactures steel rails, engines, boilers, machinery, 
m gins, antl cotton. ]^Iany railroads center there. 
Hitjyrouiery, the capital, is a niilroail center and river jM»rt, 
Tiianu fact arcs fertilizers, cotton, cotton *seed oil, and lumber, 
id has a large trade. 



in*rt» a new »eajx*rt with a. tine harbor, exports lumber and naval 
stones to foreio-n markets- C'€»liiuil>ii^« Greenville, Oreeiiwoocl» 
and Laitrfl Hrecotton'maiinfacturing eeiiler-s. lii]o\i ha* the largest 
slirinip fisheries and ranks next to Brdtimorf' in the oyster product. 
The University of Mississippi is at Oxforcl, the Agricultural and 
Mechanical Collect? at 8tarkolle» and Ih*- Inthistriul Institute and 
College for Girls at Coiilliibii^t. 




Canton Mus., showing the cars lotidfd w)th c^aai wkxcii ia ustd to run iht m schm^ry &I the 
ux tttdory n^ntby. The iat u lusiTiQ 
their wait to Northern oHsb to 6« sold. 
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lU'h Creoles. 



Re\iew TopICH.— flesoribo the surface* of Florida. The Everglades. Tho 
climato. The soil. What shipliinlier abounds V Phos|»h&le deposits? VVlijit 
ftre the Keys ? Describe JaekssonviJle. Tampa, Peusacola, Key West. Talhi> 
hamee. St. Augustine. De^Tibe the mirfaee of AlabaniA and Mississipp 
Climate, Staple prtHluction. The minerals of Akibatna. The forests. Its intliis^ 
tries. Its chief risers. Mobile. Montgomery. BirriiingUam. AnniMori. llutits- 
ville. Sel ma and Tuscaloosa, Tlic Slate University. Mississippi The forei^ls, 
The Misiiissippi-Yaaoo Delta. Vieksiburg and Natchez. Meridian and other 
places of trade. The State educational institutions, 

XXXIT. LOUISIAHA AND ARKA:NSA8* 

1. Louisiana, ^Lotiisiana, so culled in honor of Louis XIV. 
of France, was settled by French and Spanish colonists. The 
descendants of the former are 
Louisiana was pur- 
France in 1803, 
cure for the com- 
merce of the inland 
States a f I'^ee outlet 
to the sea through 
the Mississippi, 

2. The (k'|#res. 
Hioti of tlie land 
is one of tlie 
niarkeil physical 
features t*f this 
State, r rom the by rou^t. 
mouth of the Red 



ana 




jurce 



The juice a bviled to a thick 9yrup in tach of 

river to the Gulf the level ^^^^^^^•^^^^^^''^p^^^-' 
of the Mississippi river and its outlets — vaxW^X bayous (bVooz) — 
is higher than that of the adjacent country. 

The drainage, therefoi'e^ is from and not towat\i the watercourses. 
The people speak of going up to the river instead of going down to it 




\ If a (i« thf iiut uf* ihti M*§9iK»ilfii^' Tiu: nver Ciiuin^t ttt «tin. I'he ualcr (hat ^^ou 4*t f# tiJiill 
buck-water, and a »t€tAmboai ut brmffinp men to rrpair fhe levee. A rvtut t$ at the rights on 
the homt of a planter can be eetn in the JiManee. 

Th'iH depression exposes the country to fearful floods whenever a bre« 
m-ciirs in the levee, Sucli a break is ciilled a creva^e. 

is the first of the Southern States in commeroi 

and manufactures. It prcxUices nearly all th< 
cane-sugar raised in the Tnitcd States, more ri0 

than any otha 
State, and a largii 
amount of cotton, 
The chief mann* 
ftietures of Louisl 
ana are sugar, lum^ 
l»er, rice, cotton^ 
st^d oil, and juti 
l*ags. 

4. Cities.— Nen 
second in t h ^ 
in its foreit^n corui 




\'r',- OrUting, S'otice t.Kt- xtt'jruf^rfjt tm iK< \t <^ r,~>,ppi nrrr, the mttammhifi* 
hiiiiQ nrjt to the /rtxv. On the levee are cvtlon, ataveM, ttnd «lA«r merchandiae 
''•d on the Mhip*. Notice the freight enrt on the left. 



OrleariM ranks 

United States Cmtrifngal mUU. Thiu fctoL^c tapuUif^thtKiu- 

infl o^ motoMsee through a /in« wirm netlinot » , * *j 

merce, and Immng dry gmina of %ugar, jlfst in the Souti 

in population, commerce, and manufactures. It is the greatet 
market in the worhl for cotton, and one of the greatest fo 
sugar and rice. It ex|>orts chieliy cotton and grain. It imix>rb 
raw sugar, coffee, tropical fruits, and other merchandise. I 
has sugar refineries, rice mills, foundries, and other factories. 

The levee here is very wide and uinm it may be seen bales of cotton, bai 
rels of sugar and rice, sacks of coffee, and bf.>xes of other merchandij 
reatly for shipnipnt. On one side of the levee are wharves whep 
steam.ships, sailing vessels, and steamlMMils lie, one after another 
for more than five miles ; here also are ginuii elevators and shipyard! 

Tulane University m\iX other higher institutions of learning ad 
located here. 

Slireveport is an important railroad and trading center. It is th| 
chief distributing point of north Louisiana. 

Baton Rcm|s:i* ilmVmi roozh), the capital, Is an inijM>rtant city. Tb 
University of Louisiana i.s hx*ated hei*e, Ah'xaiidrfa and lAihi 
CliarU-H manufacture cottonseed oil and lundx^r. New Iberia hi 
mills for hulling and cleaning rice. 



MAP 8TU1>1E8,— In which of these Btatos are lakes most numer- 
Otis? 'V\niich has no seacoast? Which h«s the longest coast line? 

ArkausiiH. — Wliat portion is nn>untainous? Boundaries. What 
large river crosses tliia State? Describe the course of the White Hiver, 
Name the capital. Describe Helena, Hot Springs. Pine Btulf. Fort 
Smith* 

Louisiana.— What rivera separate Louisiana fn>m Mississippi? What 
river flows across Lmiisiana/ Into what river does tlic Washita fiowf 
What river and lake lietw^een Liiuisiana and Texa.sf What river and 
bayou enter Grand Lake^ Wiiere is Lake Pontchartrain? Gi*and Lake? 
Name the bays on the coast. How many mouths has the Mississippi? 
Describe New Orleans. Shreveport. Baton Rouge, 



ludinii Territory ami Oltlalioma, — The southern boundarj 
What river nearly divides each Territory into two? Name ihe principi 
towns. 

Texas. — What bounds Texas on the norths On the southwest 
Wbat portion is mounUinous^ Where are the Apache Mountains? Thi 
Llano Estacado? Wbat rivers form part of the boundaries? Win 
river flows hi to Galveston Bay? Describe the Brazos. Tlie Colorado! 
What river enters Sabine L^ke? San Antonio Bay^ Corpus Chri^ 
Bay? What tinbutary of the Rio Grande crosses the western part of th 
State? Name the hays on the coast. The islands, Descrilje the capita] 
Galveston. Houston. Dallas. San Antonio* Fort Worth. WaoO 
J3herman, Denison, Marshall, El Paso. 
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ARKANSAS AND TEX.18. 
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XXXV* TEXAS AKO OKX^HOMA, 

1. TexaB^— Texas is the largest State in the Uni 
about thirty-two times the size of Massachusetts. It« 
and transportation facilities have been rapidly develops 
unbounded energy of its people, Texas no\r has mow 

railway than any other State. 

It was once a part of Mexico, but won its independence by 
at San Jacinto in 1836. In 1845 it was annexed to the TJ] 



r*nr o/ iht cUu vf Hot SpriTt(f*r Arknrimi*. 

6. Arkansas. —Arkansas is rich in its pro<luctive soil and in 
its forests and minerals. Agriculture is the principal industry, 
and the chief products are cotton and corn. 

Eastern Arkannas consists of lowlands which are a part of 
the Mississipi>i flood-plain. These lands are protected from over- 
flow by levees like those in Louisiana. 

Western Arkiiiinas is rugged, being crossed by the ridges 
of the Ozark Mountains. It is a line graz- 
ing country and is largely devoted to 
farming and stock raising. Mining: is 
iilso a growing industry. Coal, iron, lead, 
zinc, and other minerals abound, and 
there are extensive quarries of sand- 
stone and limestone. Arkjinsas leads in f 
the production 
of bauxite, a 
line clay from 
w^hich the metal 
aluminium is ol>- 
tained. The 
oilstone and 
whetstone quar- 
ries ai-e the l>est 
in the world. 



Texas ranks first in the Union in stock raising, fin 

production of cotton, and Hrst in the manufacture of 
products. About one-fourth of our entire cotton crop 
there. It ranks third in wool growing and third in ibi 
petroleum. 

Southern Texas is coast prairie. Eastern Texas is 
belt. Next 
Prairie, the 




Thf> Mf&h ijrr thrn h atted, and the mtnt >ni»u>fA 
a nd pUtCiid in im m entr h udm ulic prtMic*. They 
frteti out the oil, whicf^ u afterward reined. 



The hard w«HHt ^HS^^^^ .^^^^^^^^^^I ^''^i*^*'^*^ 

the State con- i^ — .^J .-^^^Mi^^^^^Bi tiiiu the fin- 

. , J. - V' Vrt4«d W td SherffMh^ Tex, Tlive lint i „ i_ .* 

est bodies of „„, the Bted and tnade into rolU which %» O^K, Wamut, 

hickory, and " - '"*'■ ash timber 

to Im! found in the country. The value of the hard wood lumber cut 
fr*>ni these forests exceeds that of an 3' other State. lo the western 
part of the State are numerous hot s|»rlii^Ht celebrated for their 
medicinal qualities and much resorted to by invalids. 

6. Cities. — IJttle Rock, the capital and chief city, is a center of 

trade, and manufactures cotton and lumber. 

PiiH* Uliift'» an important shipping jxiint on the edge of the Flood 
Plain, manufactures cars, Imnher, and furniture. Fort Hinitli is in 
the center of the coal reg-ions at the lieud <if uuvigatiuii on tlie 
Arkansas River, Heleiin is an ioiportaut shippiog p^iiil for cotUju 
ou the Mississippi. 

Hot Spriiii^s is a progressive, growing city. Here are the famous 
naneral springs which make it a winter and summer I'esort. Eureka 
H|irinjfs m abo a health resort. 

Review Topics.— Louisiana; how accpiired and settled? What h a 
crevasse? I u what does Louisiaiiii rank first? Where do we get our upholstery 
nwss? Mineml resources. Manufactures. Kew Orleans. Shreveporl. Baton 
Rttuge. Ot tier cities. Name the re^mrces of Arkansaa, What is its principal 
industry? Its ehk-f pro-ducts? Describe eastern Arkansas. Western Arkansas. 
The ujineral resources. The hot springs. The chief center of trade. Im|>ortant 
towns. 



Afifrt^te oU la fjre^tMtd oui^hardcatm untifft tjyng 
fiboul nn inch thick, The§e art ground xrUo cot- ' 

t&neeed mmir nhich i* packed into eack* and 1:^*1^ 

»otd for fertititer or for food for etods, 11 L lUf? 

Its agricultural products include cotJ 
oats, other grains, and fruits; rice 
on the coast pmiries, and wheat in 
It manufactures lumber, woolen 
cloths, leather gootls, machinery*, an 
other articles. 
Coal, quicksilver, salt, gypsum, granite, sandstone, 
marble, iron, and other useful minerals are found. 
2. Cities, — Austin, tlie capital, is a beiiutiful citj\ 
Ofiilns is a shipping point for agricultural machiner 
plies, and leads the cities of the South in the mani 
harness and Sctddlery. 

San Antonio, the oldest and largest city in the Statft 

most important business center of western Texas- I 

Onlvt-Hton, the chief port, has one of t!ie l>est harbors 




View of the harlwr at Oatpeeton 
for export In the diatance can 
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golf ^ and is the fourth port in the country. It exports largely 

Jsotton^ hides, wool, and wheat. Hon$^on is a leading railroad 
ind manufacturing center, and the largest cotton market in the 
State. Fort Worth is an important railroad center and has car 
shops and rueat-packing estaUishiuents. Waco, in the cottoii 
helt^ manufactures cotton and woolen goods. 

El Paso and Lsireclo, on the Rio Graiitle, have an irnportjint ain 
growing" tradt? with Mexico. Deiiij^oii is a ship[)iog point ain 
Sbmiiafi has one of tlie larg-est o)ttoii-sepd-oil mills in tlie world, 
Ben u HI out is the center of famous oil -lie Ids. and Ijas rice and luniher 
mills. Corsieaoii also is iiot^^d foi' petroleum. FuleHtiiie and 
Clebnnie have lar^^e railroad .shops. The shops of tiie Frisco lines 
are at Cleburne, and of the International and Great Northern at 
Pf»l**«atine. Temple and Terrell ai'e grrnvini'' trade centers 




in t.hr Ouachita Vallry, Oklohoma. 

3. Oklahoma, — Oklahoma w^as organized as a territory in 1S90 
I Irom a part of the Indian Territory, together with adjacent pub- 
lic lands. There was a rush of settlers, and houses were built and 
, cities established in a few days' time. It has a mild climate, and 
nisessome w^heat and cotton. In the western part of the State 
grazing is the chief industry. 

6yi>suin is by far the most important mineral product, but 
there are indications of many kinds of minerals in the State. 
Oklahoma, Guthrie, the capital, Perrj% El Keno, and Enid are 
leading" towns. 

4. Indian Territory. — In 1832 Congress set apart the Indian 
Territory for peaceiible tribes of red men. It is not organized 
liice other territories, but, with some supervision by United States 
I officers, the Indians are allowed to govern themselves. 

Tlie Cherokees, Chick asaws, Choc taws, Creeks, and Seminoles are the 
most highly civilized. They till the soil and raise cattle. Tliey 
htkve schools, cliurches, and publish a paper. Arfliiiore, Musco- 
gee, and South MeAlister are the ]aTi:>'>! I owns. 




Op&mna a cotd mine in Indian TwrrUory* 

\ R«vleifV Topics.— How does Texas rank in size ? How was it acquired by 

» Uaiied States ? For what is it faaied ? What are some of the protUicts? In 

Ldoea it lead ? What of its wool ? Its cotton and wheat knds ? Its mineral 



if* lh4t Jamtfua t4u«-yr«iM reffton, Ktnlucky. 



STATTE. 


ArwUi 
Bqr, BUJe» 


f^.^o.. 


CftplUl*. 


Chief CItiea r 
PupulKil 


on. 


Kentucky , , 

Ohio 


40,400 

41,060 
36,^50 
66,650 
58.915 

56.040 
69.415 
56.025 
83.865 
82.080 
77,610 
70,795 
77,0r>0 


2j47,n4 

4,157.545 
8,516,462 
4,831.. ^50 [ 
3.420.982 
2,069.042 
3.106,685 
2,231,a>3 
1,751,304 
1,470.495 
1,066.300 
319.146 
401.570 


Frankfort ,.,. 
Columbus.... . 
Indinnapolis, . . 

SpringHeld 

Lansing 

Madison ..... 
JeJtersion City. 
Des Moines . . . 

St. Paul. 

Topeka 

Lincoln. 

Bismarck 

Pierre,,*. 


Louiaville . . . 
CineinTuvti.., 
Indianapolis. 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Milwaakeo . . 

St. Louis 

Des Moinps. . 
Minneapolis . 
Kansas City. 

Omaha , 

Fitrgo 

SiouxFalls.. 


204,731 
82li,902 
169,164: 


Indiana * 


f lltnois » . 


1,698,575 
285,704 
285,315 
575 238 


Michigan 

Wisconsin ....... 

Missouri 


Iowa ..,..♦..,. . 


62,189 


Minnesota 

Kansiis 


202,71& 
51,418 


Xehraska 

Xorth Dakota 

South Dukota.... 


102,655 

9,589 

10.266 



resources? Describe Austin. Dallas. San Antonio. Galveston. Houston, 
Fort Worth. Denison. Waco. Brownsville. Larudo. El Paso, Oklahoma. 

1, Position and Surface*— The Central States are all inland, 
and occupy nearly the whole of what is called the Upper 3Ils- 
sii^sippi Valley, 

The surface is generally level, or rolling, with a gentle inclina- 
tion toward the Mississippi, which occupies the line of lowest 
level from north to south. 

The only important elevations are the Black Hills of South 
Dakota, the hills of Michio^an and Minnesota, the Ozark 




In the fertile farrnin(f trctitm of IlLnoU, 



Monntains, Pilot Knob, and Iron Mountains in Missouri and 
southern Missouri, and the low mountains in southeastern 
Kentucky. 

2, Fraijries. — The most striking feature of these States is 
their vast prairies. Long ago these were treeless, covered with 
grass, gay with flow^ers, and alive with henls of buffaloes. Their 
soil is usually free from stones, and exceedingly fertile. 

Indiana, ITliiiois, Wisconsin, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
tlie Dakotas are wholly or largely prairie regions. 




in weight, liave been quarried out of the mines in the Lake 
Sui>erior copfwr region. 

Iron is abundant in the Lake Superior region, both m Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin, and also in Ohio, Kentucky, 
and Missouri. Lead and zinc almund in Missouri, Kansas, and 
Wisconsin; tjold and wilier in South Dakota. 

Michigan prmluces more salt than any other State except New York. 
Ohio ami Iiidiiuui funiisli much jw^ti'oleum. 

6. The Central States are the great grain, lumber, and meat- 
producing region of the country. Potatoes, hay, tobacco, sugar- 



,1 }Lan!4iUr at work, 

. Bivers. — The Central States are drained b^^ the Mississip|)i 
its tribuUines. From all of these States, excepting Michi- 
, streams flow into the Mississippi, which carries the water 
> the Gulf of Mexico. 

ituated between tlie two great watersheds of the country, and ilrain- 
ing an area of such vas^t extent, the Mls^HisHipiii receives innnenBt^ 
volumes ttf water. Wlien its eastern trihiitaries ai'e swollen by 
heavy rmns at the simie tinie that tlae triljutiirie,s from the we«t. 
owing lo the melting- of the snows upon the Roeky Mouot^iins, art 
discharging unnsuaOy large quantities of water, the Mis*iis,sip|»i re- 
ceives two MofHls at one^. It then sometimes overflows its banks and 
attains the jiroportions of a sea. In tlie spring flood of 1867, the 
Mississippi wrts estimated U> he, at Memphis, 40 unless broach 

The east*! rn tribntariesof thegi*eat riv*er, as run i par* d witli the western, 
are shorter, mt>re rapid, sind ntjt rmvigabh^ t^i so great a distance. 

Lliia is because the Mississippi (h>es rmt occnpy the middle of the valley : 
it is far to tlie east of the middle, being, below its junction with the 
Ohio, not very far from the most western lunge of the Ap- 
palaclii:ins. 

. Climate. — These States have an inland, or continental, cli- 
In the northern section the winters are long and severe, 

summers are short and hot; f 
the southern the winters are 
.^er, and tlie summers longer. 
Minerals, — The Central 
,^s are rich in minerals. The 
l-lield» of Ohio, Indiana, II- 
j>is, Iowa, Missouri, and Ken- 
Icy are among the largest in 

world. They embrace an 
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LoQi/mu on (he Mtnomitn't rn<tr at Mrnominee, A/»c>iij/fin. 

l>eets, flax, hemp, and fruits are also important crops. The wool 
clip in Ohio and Michigan is very great. 

The nianufUeliireH of these States are enormously valuable 
and include farming implements, railroad cars, carriages, 
packetl meat, lumber, and tobacco, in all of which this sec- 
tion leads. 

The fiHlierfe^ of the Great Lakes are a profitable sotirce of industry 
in Miebipran, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. Whitetish, Jake herring, 

trout, and sturgeon are taken in 
enormons quantities. 

The eonuneree of the Central 
States consists chiefly in the sale 
of flour, beef, pork, lard, ma- 
chinery, copper, lead, iron, lum- 
ber, wheat, corn, and oats. 

Many of these pnKJacts are sold in 
the manofaotnrin^ cities of the 
Elastern States and to foreign coun- 
tries, from wljich these Stales bay 

jttfmtitni/ mm are from lakr M^imert tti ilrttrlamL One end 9f the lona 9t^i crane t lowered textile SfOods, bootS and sllOes, banl* 
^ * to the deck: the ore w ho *Ud and prul in car*, which run to th€ olh^ end of the crane and dump ^ , 

ol native copiier, ions u on the dock*. wai*e, and various manufactures. 



of many thousand square 




AP STrDlES*— In which of these States are mountains found I 
ich lK>rder ou Lake Mich igan .' On Liike Erie? On the Ohio? On 
Itfississi]>pi ( 

ftteiitiicky, — What mountains separat4> Keritucky fiNim Virpfinia ? 
at river north ? Northeast f West ? Name tlie principal tributaries 
ie Ohio flowing thitmjjh Kentucky. What river enters the ( diio near 
rport? What two rivers fi'<)m Tennessee ci*oss the western part of the 
? Where does the Cmnberland river vm*. t Jx>cate Louisville. 
igton. Newptjrt- Lt^.xinw-toti. Patlucali. Heiiderson, Bowling 
Frankfort Winchester. Paris. Ashland. Maysville. Mam- 
ve. 
*hio,— What river separates Ohio from West Virginia ? From Ken- 
? What lake north ? What rivers tlow into tho Ohio ? In what 
tion does tlie Mauniee river flow if In what part of the State is the 
iitftl ? Locate Cincinnati. Clevelanih Coin tubus. Toledo. Dayton. 
ngstow*n. Spring-flold, Akron* Zanesville. Sandusky. Hamilton. 
ark. Manatield. Portsmouth. 



Indiana,— What j^^i^al lake nc(rthf What river separates Indiana 
from Kentucky ? W^hat river fonn.V i)art of the b^nindary between In- 
diana and lilinois? Wliut arc the branches of the White river? In what 
dir*ections does (fie Wabash flow i What is the capittil of the State, and 
w^here? W^here is Ev^ansvilleif Fort Wayne? Terr© Haute ? South Bend? 
New Albany ? Richmond ? Liifayette ? L*:)gansi>ort I Elkhart? Muncie ? 
Anderson t Vinceuni.^ ? Bloondng*lon ? 

Illinois. — What river west ? What hike and river ea^t? What river 
south? luto what does the Illintas flowf Into what dt^es R^x^k river 
now( Where is the Kaskaskia? The Sangamon? The Little Wabash? 
W'here is Lake Peoria? Name the capitiih Wliat jfi'eat city on I^ke 
Michigan? Where is Peoria? Quincy? Joliet? Rockford? Blooiningtout 
Aurora? Decatur? Rock Island? Alton? Cairo? 

IlfHiteH of Travel.— On what body of water would you travel in go- 
ing by steam l>oat from Cincinnati ti> Cairo ? Cairo to Quincy ? Cleveland 
ti> Fort Wayne? Cincinnati to W^heeling, West Va. ? Loubville to Naah* 
viUe ? Terr© Haute to New Albany ? 
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KEXTUCKY AND OHIO. 



The MlsiiU«»ippi and its tributaries give 
to tbe [)eople of the Ci^ntral States a 
natural tiutlet Lo the Gulf for their protl 
uce. The Grtitit Lakes ure inland mus, 
which fm-LiJsh, in coiuK'ction witli 
the St. Lawrence and the eamtls, 
water routes to the Atlantic, and thus 
to Europe, 

A vast nt?twork of railroadj* covers this 
section, |irovidiujT nuinemus additional 



^^1 



:=r^ 



Manufaduring plowt tU the Av^ry Worka, LouitviiU, Ky. Tka first room, 
at the top of the pa&tt.ahotvt the casing room whmre Um m«lied metal t* poured into 
molda to make the 9harea and other tron parts of Vie p/ou?. 77.« tec^nd u tht» 
ti>ood-xporkino room. The Ihini it a " aiocking*' or Mettinff-up room, where thr 
different fiarU are put together. 

highways for trade, and serving, with tlieir eimtern 
and southern connections, to transmit tlie niei-chandise 
of tlie Central SUites to the Atlantic st*a hoard or to the Gulf. 
Among the coiiinierclal cities are Chicago, St, Louis, Cincinnati, De- 
troit, Louisville, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Dulutli, Omalia, Indianapolis, 
Milwaukee, and Cleveland. 

Kc^iew TopirH*— Lwatiofi of the Central 8tat*?}* and their capitals. Sur- 
face* Elevations. Pniirie^. What Stales in the Prftirie re^on ? What * nusesthe 
floods? Corn pare the eastern and the western trihutaries of the Mississippi. The 
cliraate. Coal fields. Copper. Iron. Lead. Salt. Agricnlture, and fiianufai; 
turing* Fisheries* The commerce. Xahiral advantages for oommerce. How 
coiine€ted with the Atlantic seaboard? Coma:iercial cities. 

XXXVII. KENTUCKY AXD OHICX 

1. Kentucky.— Kentucky surpasses every other State in the 
production of tobacco and hemp, though com is the most valuable 
crop. The famous blue-grass region, in the Licking and Ken- 
tucky river valleys, is one of the finest grazing districts in the 
Unitol States. Its horses and cattle are very celebrated. Ex- 
tensive forests of hard wood and rich deposits of coal and iron 
are found in Kentucky. 

The Maiutniitli Cave, in the central part of the State, is one of the 
lUfKst renxarkahle caverns in the world. It extends underground for 
miles, but has never been thonaiglily explonni It cojit4tins a navi- 
gable lake of fresh water. The rrn^ fs and w^alLs of its ehaniljcrs are 
covered with glistening sttdactites. The fish tliat live in its waters 
are blind, 

8. Cities. — The chief manufacturing and commercial city is 
I^ouSsville, the largest tobacco market in the worhl. Its manu- 
factures include tobacco, flour, cotton -seed oil, distilled and malt 
liquors, lumber, and leather. The selling of these makes a hirge 
trade. 

It is at the falls of the Oliio, to pass which a canal has bt^en constructed 
capacious enough to admit the largest steamers that ply on the river. 

Coviiigtcui and Newport, opposite Cincinnati, manufacture 

machinery and buikling materials. Lexington, in the midst of 

the blue-grass country, is a beautifol city. It is a center of tbe 

tobacco trade, has extensive manufactures, and is noted for its 

institutions of learning. 



Paducali, near the mouth of tbi 

is lui ini|>urtant siiipping IHiint 
jKirk, iind grain. Owe-DSj.liora 
quantities of tobacco. Heudf 
ton and lumber niiJls. Fraiikfc 
tjil of the Stale, is an edncationn 
facturing center. JMajftv ille, q 
is a leatliug hemp market and u 
Hour and luinbt^r. 

3. Ohio.-^Ohio is the fourii 

the Union in population, % 

are largely engaged in mam 

The State ranks first in the 

of eam'ag 

pnxlucts, 

high in li 

tion of stc 

turaJ 

and foods 

The coal m 
em Ohio i 

ductive. aa 
hiuii Weils 
value toth 
furuia. 

Ohio is also a leading agricultural State. Grain, 1 
and dairy protlucts are all largely produced. This 8i 
high in the production of wool. Tobacco and grap 
tensivel}' cultivated. The Catawba wine is notecL 

The State has remarkable eonmiercial advantages, 

The Ohio river and the cJUitUs connecting it with Toledo 
land fiu-nish a cheap waterway froui the State to the coall 
iron regions of Pennsylvania, We^st Virginia, and the Stal 
ing on the Great Lakes, and also with the markets of the 
Valley. The Erie Canal and the raihvays of New York 
vania, and Maryland connect it witli the seaboanl. 

4. Cities. — The largest city in Ohio is Clevehmd ; it 
situated <in Lake Erie. It has easy access to the coa 
of Pennsylvania and to the iron of the Lid^e Superi- 
It is therefore noted for the manufacture of iron and 
the refining of oil. Steel shipg ami machinery of ever 
made. Meat packing and the brewing of malt liquors 
leading industries. 

Cfiiciiuiati is the largest and chief commercial and n 
turing city of the Ohio valley. It has river and railwajf 
tions with all parts of the country. Its foundries ancT 
shops manufacture iron and steel brought through th 





INDIANA AND ILLINOIS. 




>m the cities of the smelting region along Lake Erie. Clothing, 
ither goods, and liquors are the other leading manufactures. 
lunibus, the state capital, is centrally situated and has 
iron and steel industries. Leather goods and vehicles are 
5x1 in importance, Toledo is an important grain market and 
i large flouring mills and iron foundries, 
Di&ytou manufiictui't^s ciush rei^istei's, cai-s, and machinery; YoiingH- 
towti> near 
^e Peimsyl' 
ibortler, 
Elks next 
l|o Gleve- 
[laoii in tlie 
^inanufactun? 
of iron aiui 
steel ; Ak- 
ron manu 
(act u r es 
fubber Ures 
and elas- 
tic gfoods; 
Spri n s:- 

field and -iVaX-inp automobile tires tit tfte Uintnond linhhtr IVorkM, Af<:nrn LK 
After tns rubber »« mixed trifh mntrrmla to hnrtUn it, it »> then jnxnea A«»- 
CaatOll ftl*e tjcetn §t^ raU<erM which pTt»» it into tkeets, as skcrum in thtt first r»>i/-. Tke 
I f Mteond vifW ahcw9 haw ine tires are built up by InnfinQ ntrips of riibbtr to- 

nOteci for qethtr: the tirmt art thtn vtdmnitM by plnein^ tliem in ttmm-h^Utd eham- 
ft^riculluriil * "►AicA m^t the several parts into one §olid piece. 

implements; Hamilton, Zaiiesvllle, Piqua, Tiftin, and Newark 

afe t!*'iiters for the nun m fur tiii'e of macbijiery, clay pi-oduets, and 
buildinif materials. Sandusky has an extensive wine trade and 
manufactures hardware and lumber. 

Review Topics. — In wliBt does Kentucky esfel t De84.Tih« this blue-grass 
ft^m. Whut miiiemls in the State? Dc?scnl>e Ihe Muininulh Ciive. How did 
tbetarly settlers get their crops to market? Describe Louisville, Covington and 
Xeiprt. Lexington, Frankfort. Pailucah* MavsviUe. Oweiiiiboro. Hen- 
derson. Population of Ohio. Mineral Products^ Agrieultnrnrl. How is Oliio 
«)rni«ti'd with I lie Mississippi V id ley nnd the seab*.>ard ? Descrilje Cjticitinali, 
ClevtlMid. Columbus. Toledo. Other cities. 



XXXVIII. IXDIAKA AXD I1.I.IN018. 

1. Indiana and HlmoiB. — Thes^ States am in the prairio 
region; they have no itiountains. Their latitude and cliiiiatt\ 
their productiona and pursuitB, are the same. They are ainontr 
the greatest corn and wheat ^^rowin^ States in the country, 

2. Indiana 
is the eighth 
State of the 
TnioD in pop- 
olatioQ^ and 
one of the 
Wiog Cen- 
cml States in 

Ifriculture, stock-raising, wool-gnnving. 
and uianafacturiog. Most of the tnmk 

I km of raihray connecting the eastern 

«tern parts of the country cross 

L lite. This fact helps to promote 

^ m faottmng and commercial in- 




i coal-fields, pelmlenm, and natnrnl 
gm are fonnd near its southern b#:»r 
ders. 



The manu f fid urc 



Tlie Wyandot Cave rivals the 
Mammoth Cave in exteut and gran- 
deur. The Bedfortl limestone, found 
in the same section, lias a national 
repnlation for tirniness and is a 
favorite building" stone* 

3, Cities.— The capital of the 
State is Iiidianapcdi?^^ the largest 
and the most imixjrt ant commer- 
cial and manufacturing city. 
The numerous lines of railway 
which center here furnish it with 
an ahondance of raw materials 
for its meat packing, flouring, woodworking, and steel industries, 
Indiana has nearly twenty cities of over ten thousand popula- 
tion each, and more than fifty with a population of over five 
thousand. Most of these towns are important manufacturings 
and railroad centers, 

Evafi.Hvitle is noted for its flonr and luml>er pi^fKlnrts. South Bend 
hits th*' largest estiiblishnient in the coutitry far the niannfattni*e 
of vehielesi. Fort Wayne has lar^ oar and machine shops, 
and slaug'htering' and meat-pafking' estjiblishraents, Terre Haute 
ranks second in the nianufaelnre of distilled Hqnors, Muiicie manu- 
factures iron, sfef-d, and frnit jars; New AUnuiy, matdiinery and 
leather: Anderson, steel, ^dass, and Iniilding nmterials: Hicli* 
nioiid and IjMlsi.vette, a^ricultiiraJ implernenLs, Kokontii and 
Marion are in tlio natural-g-as reg^ion and manufacture i^rlass. 
Micliipiia C ity and Maninioiid are hirg^ely eujyfag^ed in the making- 
of raihxjad saipplies. Lo^anH[iort manufactures nnidiinery and 
vehicles* Klwtriiil and ViiieeuneH have iron works, Etkliurt has 
paper mdls and railroad shops, 

4. Illinois is now the third State in the Union in popula-- 
tion. It is in the prairie region, and has a very fertile soil. 
Its large crops of corn, oats, and wheat, and its high rank in 
stix^c-raising have made it the chief food-prothicing State. It 
ranks first in the packing of meat and third 
in manufacturing. Its coal fields, which 
underhe nearly two-thirds of the State, 
have *rreatly helped its industries and made 

it next to 
Tennsylvania 
in the pro- 
duction of 
steel. Lead 
is found and 
limestone of 
excellent quality for building pur- 
poses. 

5. Cities- — Cldeago is the most 
important commercial center on 
the Great Lakes, and the second 
in the conntry. It is the greatest 
gmin market in the world, and 
the leading market in the Tnited 
States for live stock, pork, and 
lumber. 



faeiory^ South 



1, Putting thf sjtokea and fellors t^toHher: 2, Wrldino tires by tltctricity; 3. Put- 
tinq the steel boxrs into the hubs hu hifdraulit pressure: 4. The firsts are heatett 
whtte-hol in the furnace and placni on the wkttts; tht whett tfien drops inia a tank 



drops I 

of water which cools the tire, causing U to contract, binding all parts of ths tcAoe/ 
firmtj/ togeihrr. 



It receives a large part of the 
produce of the Central States, and 



transmits it to eastern and foi*eig^n markets. It receives 

eastern and fomgn goods, and (lislributes them thi-ougfliout 

the northwest. Ridlways 

anil water routes connect 

it with every part of the 

country^ uud vessels saU 

dii-ect to foi^igii ports. 
The I'aihvay trains that 

enter or leave the city 

daily nunilier abtmt two 

thousand, making it the 

gpreatest raiU'oad center 

in the world. 
Grain is hrought to Chi- 

cag^o in bulk, and raised 

into elevator warehouses 

by endless chains with 

buckets attached* It is 

then discliar^ed through 

spouts into boats or CHI'S. 
In the VLtlue of its inauii- 

fartirre^ ChicAgo ranks 

next to New York. Its 

facilities for transporta 

tion by way of the lakes 

bring to it the imn, lum- 
ber, and fuel needed for ^ ^,^^ ^^,,^ ,^ Ono.^. .h.,...^ .nc ./ m^ 

its great industry, and tati strri frnmt t.utid,nu<f. 

have made it the first city in its lumber and furniture prod- 

ucts^ and the second in its output of inni and steeL It is 

connected also by canal with the Mississippi river system. 

This, and the water route by way of the Great Lakes and 

the Erie Canal, give it cheap transportation to both the 

Alhmtic and Gulf ports. It is the seat of the University 

of Chlcag^Ot one of the most richly endowed educational 

institutions in the United States. 
Bprjiigrfield, the capital, is in the midst of a productive 
country, and the center of an active trade. 

Peoria, the second city in the State, leads in the 
manufacture of distilled liquors. It is also an important 
inarke*t fir unnin and farming implements- Ea?*t St. 

LoiilM, on the op- 
posite side of the 
Mississi]}pi from 
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7'h* -itru vni'hicauo. 1. Tha itrnit *U.tck- 

W^ '''^ are brttuaht un iru in§ from thf Wegt. 

2. < rnf,„i tif n (frinf jMickrinQ houBC, irArrf 

fecr/ i^ huntj ^f ' fhe iempemturr 

of tht« room if. ftteninQ point > A. 

StuifingnauMw fmcnt, A. WathtuQ 

St. Louis, is noted as a railway eenter and as a jdace Un- ihe 
transfer of freight between eastern and western lines. It has largo 
meat-packing establishraentSy machine and car shops. .loliet, on 
the Chicago and Illinois Canal, manufactures iron, steel, machin- 
ery, and building materials. 

Besides these larger towns, Illinois has about twenty others 
with a population of over ten thousiind. Many of these are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of farm machinery, in which Illinois 
leads all the States. Among these are Decatur, Spriiiir- 
field, RocktVird, and Peoria, Quincy is an important trade- 
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center and has large foundries and lumber 
iii^^ton manufacture iron ware, clothing, an 
products and ^vatches. Kvaiistnti is the seal 

large glass 1 



car shops. 

Rock 
ter^ situat 
fine bridg 
;in«l lariTP ii 



^ i^ 



Kevit*\v T<»pi<*H, — In what re|,'iuti du 
rndiiHui and lllmois tie t [>escril>e their sur- 
face. Rank of Itidmna. Population. Agri- 
culture and stock raising. Its coal fields. 
Describe Indianapolis. E vans vi lie. What is 
&Aid of other places ? Flow does Illinois r&n ' 
in population? In what docs it sar[ 
scribe Chicago. Its distributing business. Hs Lraius. 
some luanufacturing iudustry of each. 
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WiLsiLlnRtOQ 



Bnts. Aurora and Blootii- 
EUgiu is noted for dairy 
Jnirersity. BHIevftle has 
lui^lle has woolen mills and 
laws and wagons. 
aad and mannfacturinf' cen- 



Mte Davenport, Iowa 
t 



Two 



has a govemiiient ai*senHl 




iUnieral riaoiir 
»port&nt cilies of Illinois und 




MAP f^TITD I ES,— Wliicb of 
the Great Lakes on the northern 
I >c » 1 1 J id a ry ? \V 1 j i o h S I a t*^ is 1 lor • 
dej*ed on the south liy LakeSope- 
rior ? Wh ich Stiites are bordered 
by the Mississippi? Which State the ^rreatest number of lakes? How are lakes Superior and Huron 
connected? Lakes Michigan and Huron ^ Liike Huron and Lake Erie? 

M[rh]|2ran. — How is Miehig-an divided/ Wliat portion is mountainous? What lake hounds the 
soulliern jieninsuhi ? What three lakes on the east ? What bays on tlie northern peninsula? Where 
is Green Bay ? Isle Royale? " Name the caijitaL How is it situated? Whei'e is Detroit ? Grand Rapids? 
Sag:inaw ? Bay City ? Muskegon ! Jackson ? Kalamazoo ? Port Huron ? Battle Creek ? 

WiHcoii^iiiu— Trace the Wisconsin River* The Cliii>pewa. Wliat river forms part of tlie north- 
i^astern hoimdary ? In wliat direction does Fox River flow ? What lake does it drain ? Whei*e is 
Madison? Milwaukee? La Crosse? Janesville ? Oshkosh ? Racing? Eau Claire? Sheboygan! 
AsJiland ? 8nperiiir ? Appleton ? Watertown ? 

Minnesota.— What ridg-e crosses the northern part of this State f What lakes and river form a 
part of the northern boundary ? What river se^wrates Minnesota from North Dakota ? Of what is 
the Refl River the. rmtlet ? How do the watei-s of Biof Stone Lake reacli the sea 'i Trace the Minne- 
sota. Where does the Mississippi rise ? What lake does it drain ? Wliat is the capital ? I^ocate 
Minnea]>olis. Dnluth, Winona, Stillwater, BrainenI, Red Wing. 

Nortli nncl Hoiilh I>ak(^ta.— What plateau traverses both Staites? (See physical map of United 
States. ) What large river on the ejisterfi .side of the di\iding jdateau ? On the western ? What tribu- 
tary of the Missouri has its sources in the Black Hills ? What is the capital of North Dakota? Of 
South Dakota ? Where is Fargo ? Grand Forks ? The Black Hills? Yankton ? Sioux FaMs ? 

Routes of TraveL— How would you go by water from Chicago to Detroit? Milwaukee to 
Dnluth i Milwaukee to Fond du Lac ? Isle Royale to Lake Erie ? 
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MICHIGAN AND WISC0N:3lN, 



XXXIX. MiniiciAX, WINCOK8IX, mi:n:n^esota, north 

AND HOLTH IIAKOTA. 
1. Michigan. — Michigan is divided into two i>eEinsiilas: a 

northern and a southern. It is nearly surrounded by three of 
the Great I^kes; hence its climate is milder than that of any 
other inland State in iiie same latitude. 

The Pirtiirecl HockH ou the southern short* of Litke Superior are 
colored as though painted. They are ciiffa of saudBtone. 

This State has great inituTnl u«Milth. 

The eeiilral and northern parts j*iJpi>Iy about one-Lliird of the iron and 
copjjer ore and salt produced in tfie Uiiittnl States, The mines of 
native copper on the shoi^ea of Lfike Superior aiv the riehesi in the 
world, and make Michi]?;in the second among the State.s in tfie pro- 
duction of this rnet^h Thei^ are also large dejKJsits of coal in the 
souflirrn jieniusnla. GyjKsum also is found in larg^. emoinits. 
It is used a.s a ferrihzei' or is made into plaiiter of Paris. 

Michigan is a rich ii^riciiUtinil cmiiitry. 

The mild climate of tlie western shoi-t* of the Miuthern peninsula 
maken it one of the leading frnit regions. Ct»ni, oats, potatoes, 
and hay are leading crops. In the produetifui of beet sugar 
and potatoes Michigan is second among the States. It also 
ranks high in live ntock, and in the prcKluction of wool and 
dairy products. Michigan formerly was first in the pro 
diictiou of pine lumber, Ijut the forests have been largely 
cut away, and it is now .second t*j Wisconsin. Grciit quan- 
tities of hard wood lumber are brought inUi the Stale for 
the manufacture of furniture, in which Miclugan ranks ne.\t 
to New York and Illinois. 



The Jake shore uf Mich- 
igan is more than a thou- 
sand miles in length — 
greater than the sea- 
coast of any State except 
Florida, The hike trade 
is therefore very large. 
Ores and lumher, from 
the Lake Superior shojx\s, 
and wlieat and rtour 




77, - 
work 




othly and 
, umjtd over 

/ 'iHruht'liiy of furnthtrt 
r manner in which ihi» 

#*. 

from the ports of Wisconsin 
fiud Minnesota., are carried to 
the varions ports along 
the lakes. The ship canal, 
around the Falls of St. 
Mary or Tlie Hoo, con- 
necting Lake Superior and 
lVn« vn^u - /f. I^ke Huron, carries more 

9U£h fu handttg nnd knvba, are pui on, freight than any otiier canal 

in the world. Ores, grain and lumber are the chief articles carried. 

2. Cities.— Detroit is the largest city and the most impor- 
tant lake piJi^t in the State. Its chief manufactures are iron and 
steel, machinery, tobacco, drugs, and painL It leads in the 
manufacture and sale of automobiles, and has salt works and 
wooil-working plants of every tlescription, Laiisiiiir is the cap- 
ital of the State and has iron works and machine shops. 

Oratid Knpicis, the second city in size, has over thirty factories for 
the making of furniture. Sai^iiaw, Miiskepron, Manistee, Bay 



City, and AI- 

peiiu are all 
engaged in the 
manufacture 
of lumber and 
lumber prod- 
ucts. Ships 
are built at 
Bay City and 
I'ort Htiroij. 
BattleCreek 

manufactures * '^^^'''^ '*' '' '" A'i/uwKlJ..-^ M 

agricultural machinery and cars. Menoiiiitiee lias t]u* largest 
beet-sugar fa^'tory in the United States. KnlaiiitiziMi is noted for 
its celery gardens ; Flint for its vehicles ; Ailriaii for wire 
fencing, and Inith Adrian and riaekson for piano and organ svorks, 
Ann Arbor is the seat of Michigan University, one of the lai'gest 

in the United States. 
isiflietiiiiig is the center of a 
rich iron ore district. 
The I'egion at the head of Sagi- 
naw' Bay lias numerous salt wells, 
from tlie water of which salt is 
MianufHctui*ed at Saginaw and Bay 
City. 

3 . WieconBin .—So u t hern 
Wisconsin consists of rolling 
prairies of very rich soil. Oats, 
corn, barley, hay, |K)tatoes, and 

Tkrev .f.,,. .nTJ,'.^ m.iHuhuiur,oi fuutuunut tobacco are the principal crops. 

Grand fiaptdjt. In the flr»t room thin inuerh o/ Oi. i * ' t ' £ ' ^ 

m'Xhogany or other cahine uoods,caUed ven^.arii btOCK raiSlHg, tUUry lamiing, 
ifUted to th^ part9 vhitJi are to be madt inlo furni* i * . . * , 

iure. The jyiriA arc then put undiT keavu prt*iur€ and frUlt ^rOW^mg" are larg^e 
to make the veneer adherr ^rmly. o o r> 

and increasing interests and furnish a large trade. 

The northern part of the St^ite has extensive forests of pine, 
hemlock, spruce, anil hard wood, which make it the leading State 
in lumber products, 

The manufacture of Hour is an immense industry. Much wheat 
is imported from neighboring Suites for the purpose. The inan- 
nfacture of cheese and butter, tanning and finishing leather, 
slaughtering and meat packing, are im|K>rtant industries, 

Wisconsin has cokler winters than Michigan, as the ^vest and 
southwest winds sweep across the land instead of over water. 

A^ast quantities of zinc and iron, and some lemh are mined. 

4, Cities,— Tlie largest city in the State is Milwaukee, the I 
chief commercial and mnnnfactiiring center, and one of the 



1 
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n'ijrka of the Cant: Thrttihing-Mfichitie CmtfHiny at Rfsrin^. Sufire the engintB t4#«l to run tht 
machinta and the catai of goodi dirttted to Buetwt Airet, 




WISCONSIN AND MINNTISOTA. 



leading grain and luml>er markets in the world. It has exten- 
save mann fact ares of iroOj steel, and machinery, malt liquors. 
leather, and flour. Superior, the second city in ske, is, next 
to Minneapolis, the largest flour-iniiling center in the country. 
It also ships large amounts of wheat, iron ore, and lumber, 
and receives coal for reshipment. Knchie, the third city, has 
a large lake trade and leads the world in the manufacture of 
thrashing machines. 

Madison, the capital of the State, is tlic? seat of tlie State Univei^ity. 
and manufactiii*es veliicles aiiLl farniiit^ implements. Extensive 

plants fur the mataiifticture 
of luiiUwirare found atFotid 
(III Lm% Kan Claire, Lu 
1 rosse, Marinette, Osli* 
kosli. Wan sail, and ntlier 
riu«-s. ItIa]iito%V(K! is es- 
pt'i'ijilly nnit^d frtr school 
fKnii tun- anil setttM*s ; Ap- 
l)lt»toii, Kau Clairet and 
>iariiietfe foi* pulp paijer; 
Iteloit for afrncukural itii 

' m e n ts ; li e 1 1 s 1 1 a for* 

j f j 1 -. . .^^^ 

\.r.ij the ha\r from thr hides atid trimming 
If it iiiuv«. i?«A, a fid other UMtUw^ piirU 
trtm them. 

fishing industries; Slielioy- 
gan for coal and salt^ and 
Green Buy for flour bar- 
rels. Many cities borderinnf 
the lakes have large ship- 
ping interests, and are grow- 
ing centers of manufacture. 

6. The Great Lakes 

bottler chiefly on the Cen- ^. _ , „. >. . ,l. .^ .^ 

""*^ */ The Btcond Viirw ahawa the tanntnQ ir^rd. 





Thf harbor of Duiuih. 7 he dork ntnp i» the upjHr jtart n 
$fven mitea lono, which form4 the oiit^r p otection to the hm 
home*, and o railroad iravcrte* the mOr« length. 



K-f If, II narrmr rirck of land 
it arc ihouaandB af aummrr 




*«lStAt#»H sinH Rpnarjltptlipm The fadet, after having the hnir rfmoi 

trai otaves, ana separate t[i em ^j^^ f,^^^ ^^^^ ^^g containing tht extract 

m j.r Tx ' • e/~^ J of hemlock bark, called tannin. At certain 

frOmtoeUommiOnOIl anatia. iWm^#. the hide* are tmnsterred to other 

tank* containing atron^rr and atrt>nger 

Tbey are situated UIKDU three toluHanMof tannin, until they are changed 

^ \ vnio leather. Thia procets rtifUtreM fr&m 

terriR'eS, one above tlie riw to fiee montk9, depending upon the 

,t *i i • ' kind of leather desired. 

otner, so that in going 

from the sea to Lake Snf>erior, we ascend by three steps. 
The first step lands us on the Litke Ontario terrace; the second 
aWre the Falls of Niagara. I JO a level with tlie three iriiddb* 
lakes— Huron, Micliigan, and Erie ; the third step lands usabtnc 
SaultSte. Marie, on a level with Lake Sui>erior, at least 6tKl feil 
higher than the sea. 

rr 11 lii If Tio 'tjiii l^^^ third vww ahowa the auaving miic^n 

To enable vessels to descend U^m\ Lake Superior U* the level rht^e machines remot?* the toughnr^A <u> 

of the St. Lawrence and the tK-ean. vmmls have be^^n con- ^l^l^^'^Xj i^ ^^.rA^t 14%- 7 

structed arfjund the Falls of St. Mary and Niajram. Pass- «<>'m'^ o» ^^ ff~»" *"• '»«»'• '^^^ 

ing around the Falls of Niagara by the Wei land Canal, vessels 

sail from lake porta to Liverpool, 
Tbrconiinerce on the lakes is very great; it consists chiefly in the 

sliipuient to foreign and domestic ports of coal, imn, Iurohei% grain, 

flour, and me^xi. It employs nut h-ss than live thousand steam ei^ ^'^*^ ^^ . *^' ouperior. 

and other vessels. It is the prineipal ship 

8, Uinnesota. — Min nesota is crossed by the ridge, or ** Height pi^g point for the wheji t 
f}l Land," which separates the valley of the Mississippi from the of the Red river prairies 
nortbern slope of the (ireat Central Plain. 
On tliU elevation, ImjIIi the MissJssi[i|)i jhhI ihe Red river «if the North 

take their rise, the one tlo\viti*r sooth and lire other north. The 

ertet of the "Height of hiuid " is cinjwued with lakes of clear water. 

Itasca, one of these, with its tributaries, is the source of the 

Misstssrppt 
TIk^ Falls of 8t. Anthony, on the upper Mississippi, are noted for their 

immense water- jwwer. 



The summers of Minnesota are delightful; the winters are 

severe, Vjut uniform, 

Minnesota is the leading wheat and flax growing State^ and 

stands high in the production of oats. 

Much timber is obtained from the forests along the upper 

Mississippi. 

Jlinnesota stands first in the Union in the manufacture of 
Ouur, third in lumber anJ linseed oil, and produces more iron 
than any other State. 

7. Cities. — Mfniiea|H}lij<i, the largest citj in the State, and 
St, Paul, the caintal and second in size, are built side by side 
near the falls of 8t. Anthony, at the head of navigation on the 
Mississippi. Though under separate city governments, they 
form one great coramereial center. Minneapolis manufactures 
more flour and lumber than any other city in the world. St, 
Paul is the sbippinc; and tUstributing point for the entire 

sorroundinfr rei^ion. It is 




^^ region. It is a 
great railway center and is at 
the terminus of steamboat navi* 
gation. It ships vast amounts 
of flour and lumber, and re- 
ceives supplies of every kind 
for the farming and lumbering 
districts. Biiliith, the third 
citv, stands on the western 



extremity of Lake Su- 
perior, on the opposite 
side of the harbor from 



■kfe' 



of Minnesota. 



It ll so ^^^ '"" ^^- *"'*'"' ■^^" " ' ■ " ' '' '"' ■^ •'■'■' " :/ •' * "■ ' "•■ . •' ■' 
OT* apread out on iablea and are *' shckeil 



Bbi[is large ainounU of %'Z!VJ.'""""'"' '"•'™'?"^' "•"• 



, mean* the akint are made itmcoth * 

thieknraa. The finai operation, which taniftMhitan in the 



tnclurea. conaiat^t in giving a fttnah to the wttrface of the 
leather by tneana of varuiahea, df/ea, or other finiahing 



iron and lumber 

It has an excellent liar- /^"2i 
bor uuttle by a natural bi-eakwater, as shown in the picture at the 
top of the page. 

Winona has a large shippin^r trade in lumber and wheut, and nianu- 




MINNESOTA.— NORTH DAKOTA AND SOUTH 
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factUFes lumber into varloiis forms, of which farm wagons and 
agricultural machinery are the chief. Tlie preparation of tiax fiber 
\& also imiK>rtant. HtiUwati^r is enij'aged in the manufacture of 
luml>er as well as bindmg twine, boots and shoes, and steamboat 
and farm maeiiinery. Maiikiito liiiii Hour mills, stone and cement 
industries, and iiMjn foundries. 

8. North and South Dakota. — North and South Dakota are 
watercnl by the iipixT jtissouri, the lied river of the North, and 
their tributaries. In soil and productions they resemble Min- 
nesota. Stock raising is important in both States. 

9, North Dakota.— The principal industry of the State is 
agriculture, and wheat, oats, })arley, and flax are the cliief grains 
grown. North Dakota ranks second among the States in the 
production of spring wheat, and first in flaxseed. 

The Rrestern half of the State is underlaid with vast beds 
of lignite, a low grade of coal. Fine pottery clays are 
known to exist. 

CitieB,— Bisiiiarek is the capital and a distributing point 
of supplies for army postsand Indian agencies. Fargo, the 
largest city, has large packing industries, manufactures 
machinery, and is the second 
largest distributing point in 
the United States for farm 
machinery. Graii<l Porks 
manufactures boilers, Hour, 
and lumber. J anient «wii 
and Valley City are in the 
wheat section and have grain 
elevators, Orafton is a 



J7tr last UdttH4i foam^ Here the fiour fxi4tc§ 
through 9,iev$9 modsof Vk* finett nlk, tcAich 
<jU*7u itn!y the ^n* whUe ftour to past. 



State ranking fourth in g<>'**' Gypsum, mica, petroleum, natural 
gas, and fine building stones abound in the State. The eastern 
part of the State has many artesian wells whicli supply not 
only water for domestic 







vi j'-i^Kinq r<Htm. Tht fUfitr Haa now reached the botiom 
> mill. On each floor il hat undm-gone eomm part of 
uriitfF oroccM. Hert ii it packed bu nmch in- 
try inio barreU and baja and it ready for ehipmmt. 



ol the 

the manutaeiuTing 



growing and prosperous 
town, and a railroad 
center. 

10. South Dakota. 
— The grain prmluctiona 
of South Dakota are the 
same as those of North 
Dakota, but include also 
the finest of corn. The 
State ranks third in 

flaxseed, fourth in wheat, and high in beef cattle. Dairying is 

an important industry. 

The only elevations in the State are the Black Hills. Here are 

very rich gold and silver mines that are extensively worked, the 

MAP STUllIES.— Which of these States is mountainous ? Which 
ones border on the Mississippi ? On the Missouri f Wliat river partly 
bounds them all ? 

lon^A. — What river separates Iowa fr<jni Wisconsin and Illinois? 
From Dakota i From Nebraska ? In what diiM?ction do the tributaries of 
the Mississippi in thisSUitc flow? What are the chief branches of the 
Missouri in Iowa ? What cities are on the Mississippi river? 

Missouri. — What mountains in southern Missouri? What river 
forms the eastern boundary ? Part of the western t>oundary ? Wliere 
does the Osage enter the Missouri ? What river joins the Missouri at 
EansaB City ? What is the capital ? 



and agricultural pur- 
poses, but power for 
mills and factories. 
There is considerable 
flour milling and cheese 
and butter making in 
the State. 
Cities. "8ioiiv Fa in. 



M,i/(it^jri' of ffour at M inn fa pott 
If }» firttt rtJ ittd by r/<f««fr>rt f« *h* f« 
il, which ie ueuaUji alt ' ' ' 
fun Mtoriea \nhr%ght. Ay- 
iied from chaff and «r*<i , 

ofnituy ecoured and prejHMtd for t/nnaifi^ 
The jirH picure ehotot a t/rindtng nMin 
where the frmin i» j aaeed beMt^en eteel 4 
porcelain roHere. 

the largest city, manufacture! 
agricultural implements, wind* 
mills, and other farming uten* 
sils. Pierre is the capital and 
is the largest center of the 
State for handling livestock, 
liead City, situatetl in the 
Black Hills region, has one of 
the largest gold mines in the 
world. The extraction of this metal from the ore and 
the manufacture of jewelry are the principal industries. 
Yankton, Hiiroti^ Mitchell* and Aberdeen are in the 
wheat-growing section, and have grain elevators and flour 
mills. Aberdotm is supplied with water and power from flowing 
artesian wells. VermilHon is the seat of the State University j 
and Brookings, of an agricultural college. 

Review Topics.— Divisions of Michigan. CiiTnAte. Mineral resource*. 
Lumber Product, Lake shore. Detroit. Lansing, Grand Rapids. Bay 
City. Saginaw. Muskegon. Escanaba. Ann Arbor, Naroe other placeSt 
Deficnbo the surface of Wisconsin. Compare its climate with ihat of 
.Michigan. Mineral resources. Resemblance to Michigan. Leading productiL 
Describe Madison. Milwaukee. Name other thriving places, Oshkosh. Racine. 
Upon wbiit three terraces do the Great Lakes lie? Height of Lake Superior ler- 
meo. How many Tcssc'ls descend from this height? UesMribe the commerce of 
the Great Lakes, What elevation in Minnesota? What rivers rise upon th© 
Height of Land? Direction of flow. Waterfalls. Climate. Rank as a wheat 
growing State. The bun her tnuie, Minneatwiis. St. Paul. Duluth, Winona. 
StiMwitter. How are the Dakotas like Minnesota? Their chief crops. The chief 
industries. Chief towns in North Dakota. In South Dakota. Minerals in 
South Dakota? 



-Mtmg or 

%no room where the flour is fxteeetf through 
nirvee made of wire cloth , wh ich graduaUy 
n*fHOW all the bran and ffrit^ IfOviHg only 
the fine while flour. Theee proeeeeee 0/ 
grindino and boUina are repeated five or 
axx timet. 



Kansas.^Into what does the Kansas ri%^er flow ? What river trav- 
erses the southwestern part of tlie State ( What great river forms p>art of 
the northeastern bouTulary ^ What part of the State has the most towns f 
What \H the eapital f 

Nehrawka.^What river forms the eastern boundary 'if What is the 
general slf>t>e of the country 'i What river crosses the State ? In what 
part of the State are most of the towns ? What and where is the 
capital ? 

Routei^ of Tnivel.— How would you go by steamboat from St. Louis 
tt* Siou.x City ? From r>nbiu|iie to Cairo ( From Minneapolis to Chicago t 
Front Bismarck to Bay City i 



MISSOUKI AND IOWA. 



XL., MI880rHn IOWA, KAX8AS, AND NEBKASKA, 

1. Missouri and Iowa. — The climate, soil, and production of 
these States correspand to those of Kentucky, Ohio, and Illinois. 

ImmeDse crops of grain 
and large numbers of 
cattle, hogs, and sheep 
are raised in Iowa and 
northern Miss*)uri. 

2 * Missouri is the most 
populous State west of 




Missouri and 

a prairie country 



Uc4jru::4f afini weightd iiUa packtige^oj unijon 



ai ths Liggett A l^yeni-hrummnm faei&ry, .s> 
Louijt. Tfie leaves are atrii/pf>d from the stalk * 
and fed into th« upright pneumatic pipeM, which 
carry (htm into anothtr Ittiildinif. 

the Mississippi: North of tin? 

rivers is 

South of 
these rivers it is hilly and 
ragged. The southern sectioji 

has considerable mineral *^- Thti/arelhenmadiinioplu{f»byhand. 

wealth, producing zinc, lead, and much coaL In the pro- 
duction of lead and zinc ores Missouri ranks first among the 
States. Corn is the leading farm crop, the State rankin<; 
fourth in its production. Missouri mules rank first in qual- 
ity and bring the highest prices. 

Other innjortant products ai'e wheat, tobacco, wool, potatoes, anri 
bay. Viueyanls and orchards abound aad excellent winea art 
produced. 



liquors, packed lue^U, maclnnery, clothing, cars, and flour. Man; 
of these priMjucla are sent by water to New Orleans and thence t 
foi*eign couutries. Railways aJso connect St, Louis with ihe Atlantic^ 
Pacific, and Gulf ports and carry tlie larger part of its trade. 

Kansas City, on the Missouri river, is the second city of the 

State and an important milroatl and commercial center. It 

the second live-stock market in the world. It is continuous witli 

Kansas City in Kansas, the middle of a street being tlie dividing 

line. Its manufactures consist largely of flour and building ma 

teriaL St. Joseph, the third city, is the center of trade for north* 

western Missouri. It is in a coal and natural gas region, has largo 

meat-packing establishments, and ranks first in the State in 

the manufacture of saddlery and harness. 

Jtijiliti is the leading lead and zinc region and manufactures the 
paint called white lead. It also has machine shoj)« and flour milli, 
Spriiii^tiekl niannfactures flour and vehicles. StMlalia is a r.ul 
way center and has extensive car shops and clothing factories. 
HtiiitiUm] has rjiiln>ad shops, cigar factories, and flouring mills, 
»lt't'frrs<tii C*ily» the capital, is beautifully located on ihe Missouri, 

4. loi^a consists mainly in 
rolling prairies which are ex* 
ceedingly fertile. It provinces 
more corn, oats, and hogs than 
any other State, and rank* 
high also in other kinds of 
^^^^^ i^^rain and live stock. Agri 
J^JJL L ' iilture,slaughtering,and meat 



.H pariiiiliu . 

hanii, arc nrrr put inio hydrauiiv }'riHHi.^ 

and tutfjecltd to a prt9ture of aeverai lottM 
Thi9 ffiveM them a permaneni form. TAr 
,,. .. . , ^ j»j. rtx M 1 1 hrtground of ihe picture ah*iw* the aism 

Missoon IS an nnportant manuftwiturmg State and ranks m^ which the ptugs are packed. 



first in the manufticture of chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff. It ranks tliird in packed me<its, 

3. Cities. — Bl. Loiiii^, as its name implies, was first settled 
by the French, It is the largest city in the Mississippi Valley 
and the fourth in size in the United States, It is also the most 
important commercial center west of the Mississippi, receiving 
and distributing the products of both the East and West 

Its Hittiiitioii at the meeting of two great rivers in a region ecn bracing 
Ibonsanils of square miles of fertile land makes it the center of a 
vast trade. It is also the fourth eity of tlie country in the vah*e f>f 
its manufaetiires, the chief of these being tohacco pnxlucts, nmit 




yVtr rfj^m fyj toixtCCO arc put uj' 

block* of ten. 




A 9treet in St. Z^utt. Notice the elevated railway etructure. 



packing are the largest 
industries. The making 
of butter, cheese, and con- 
densed milk,and the man- 
ufacture of flour and lum- 
ber are next in impor tanca 

A great many peart Imttoiis are made from the shell of the fr 
water mussel. Bituminous coal is the only important mineral pr 
uct, Iowa ranking ^ml in its production among the States west 4 

the MissiBsippi- 

6, Cities.^ Des Moines, the capital and largest city, is in tb< 

midst of rich coal fields. It is the chief cattle and grain marketl 
in the State, manufactures medicines and flour, and is a print-] 
ing and publishing center. Dubuf|U€%the second city, has lum- 
ber mills, and manufactures clothing and vehicles. Sioux Citj 
is on the Missouri river, at the junction of important rail^J 
roads; it is a milling center and has other important manufac 
turing industries. Davenport is well located on the Mississippi! 
near the rapids, which furnish great water power. It is a grair 
market, manufactures machinery* has meat-packing establish- 
ments, manufactures tobacco products, and refines sugar* 

Cedar KniiidH has flour and furniture mills; Hurliiigton, marble 
works and machine shops; Council Bluflf^, car and carriage fa 
tories. C^Iiiitoii, planing mills, carriage and furniture factorie 
Ottiiniwa is engaged in meat packing and in tlie manufacture < 



KANSAS AKD NEBRASKA, 



iiig tools. Waterloo manufacturer dairy mackinery and gaso- 
ne engines. Muscatliie inanufiiclures tlourand building material. 
*ort I>odgr^, building- iniiteriak and wuodenuare. Keiikuk bas 
reweries, stove foundries, and tlour and iutnber mills. Mar^liall- 
^^wn is a shipping' and distributing center. 

SCansas and Nebraska,-— The eastern portions of these 
consist of rollint^' prairie. The western parts, baWng a 
climate, are valuable gracing lands. Immense numbers of 
Bt horses, and sheep are raised, 

>^h these States are scantily supplied with timber. Millions of trees 
feuave therefore been planted. Tbey gn)W witli great rapidity. 

Kansas. — The eastern part of Kansas having a mild and 
i climate, the soil is exceedingly fertile and enormous crops 
►rn, wheat, flax, alfalfa, sorghum, and millet are cultivated. 
B numbers of bogs are raised. 

posits of zinc, lead, gypsum, salt, and coal abound, and all 
irgely workeil. The coal beds underlie twenty counties in 
tern part of the State. Vast deposits of petroleum and | 

1 gas have been discovered, 

es. — KaiiMaf4 City, lying across the State line from Kansas 
Mo,» is the third largest meat-packing center in the country. 
o manufactures flour and is a large market for agricultural ' 
inery. Tt*pt?ka, the capital, is one of the most beautiful and 

y cities in the United State. It is a railroad center and 

portant car shops, flouring mills, and packing houses. 

irefi%vortli, on tl*e Missouri^ is an important military post. It is in 
coal-iniiiing region and bas iinportaiit maebine nliops and foun- 
Wirliita lies on tbe borders of'tbe agricultural and stock- 
lug' belts. It is a leading shipping center for live stock, Atclii- 
is a sbi|)piiig point for tlour, grain, and stock. Fort Scott, in 
bituminous coal regions, manufactui*es ironware. Pittsbiirgr 
Oaleiia are centers for nuning and extraetirjg lead and xinc. 
,^wrcrice is a manufacturing town. 



Iries. 




'Nebraska,— The eastern part of this State, where there is 
of rain, prorluces enormotis crops of corn, wheat, oats, and 
. Hogs are liaised in the corn belt. Dairying and fruit 

ag are important industries. The drier western parts of the 
are well adapted to grazing. 

B surface of Nebraska slopes eastward and is drained by the 

muddy Missouri, whose most important tributaries in the 

are the Niobrara, the Platte, and the Republican rivers. 

streams have broad, sandy bottom-lands, and are fed by 

inds of springs. The Republican and the Piatt© lose much 

water during the summer months. 

ie extreme western part of the State is occupied by the 



mesa and butte region, and in the extreme northwest comer, 
by the Bad Laiids. 

In these regions the rocky land has been worn by running water into 
jag-ged and irregular forms, and is unfit for agriculture or grazing. 
A mesa, or tahle, is a flat- topped hill; a butte is a small mesa stand- 
ing alone. 

The chief industries are slaughtering and meat packing, and 
the making of tlour, cheese, butter, and condensed milk. 

9. Cities.— Oiiuiha is the largest city and chief trading center. 
It is a center for many railroads, and is therefore a shi{)ping point 



h'ri!inn(/ ttoirt'd ajrn jar fodder n\ ,\ ((jrn«f<a. 

for the products of the surrounding country and a distributing cen- 
ter for supplies. South Omaha, a few miles away, is the second 
largest meat-packing center in the United States. Lincoln, the 
capital city, is the chief educational city. It is the seat of the 
state I'Uiversity and three other colleges, and has the largest 
wholesale trade in the southeastern part of the State. 

Review ToiileSi— Cora pare MiBsouri and Iowa. Population of Mtssonri* 
Surface. C<jb1 imU. Mineral resoiireef*. Ijeadhig Rgricaltural products. St. 
Louis. Its situation. Manufactures. Kansas City. St. Joseph. Jefferson City. 
Other im|xirtant places. The surfftoe of Iowa. Minerals. In what is Iowa a 
leading Stale ? Manufactures, Coal. Des Moines. Dubuque. Sioux City. 
iHher pliiceH of impodanue. Eastern Kansas and Nebraska. W^estem, The 
climate of Kansa>. Soil, Leading- protluctious. Value as a grazing country, 
MiTieralii, Topeka. Kansas City, Other important places. Eastern Kebruskn, 
Western. Tht* climate. Productions. The Missouri and tributaries. The chief 
manufactures. Onmha. Lincoln. 



ROCKX MOrXTAIX AND PACIFir STATES AND 
TEKIUTOKIEH. 

This section comprises three divisions: the Rocky Mouittaiu 
region on the east; the Plateau region in the center; and the 
Coast region. 



fTTATie OR 
TlEMUTOKT. 



New Mexico, 

Colorado . , . 

! Wyoming , . . 

Montana , . . , 



Arizona ♦ 
Utah..,. 
Idaho . . . 



Ciilifornia .... 

Oregon ... 

Washington . 
Alaska....- I 51K);884 



Areftta 
94.lliJeii. 



122,580 

87,890 
145.080 

110,700 

ns,02o 

84.&70 
S4,8O0 

168,3G0 

06.080 
09,180 






195.S10 

530,700 

02,531 

243,320 

42,385 

122,981 
276.74i» 
151,772 

1.485,053 

418.536 

518,103 

63,502 



Santa Fd 

I>pnver. ...... 

Cheyenne., ».. 
Helena .,...., 

Carson City . . , 

Phoenix 

Salt Lake City 
Boise City 

Sacramento . . , 
Salem ........ 

Olympia 

Juneau 



Chk-f CltW* ftnd their 
PopulAilon. 



Albiiquerque . . 6,388 

IVenver 133.859 

Cheyenne 14,087 

Botle,... 30.470 

Reno 4.500 

Tncson.. 7,531 

Salt Lake City. 53,531 
Bois^ City..,.. 5,957 

San Francisco. 342,782 
Portland...... 90.426 

Seattle 80,671 

Nome 12.486 
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[OUNTAIN EEGION — NEW MEXICO* 



XLI. ROCKY MOITKTAIN REGION* 

1. This region embraces the States of €olf*rado, Wyoniing, 
and Montauii^ and New Mexico, a territory. 

2. Surface. — It is the most Jiiountainous portion of the coun* 

try. It extends on both sides of the Kocky Mountains, and 

includes the most elevated portions of the Great PIuiiiH« which 

stretch along the eastern base of the mountains. 

Its general eleratioa is about 5,(KX1 or 6,000 feet above tlie sea level. 
Scores af its peaks are fmni 12,1)00 to 14,00(1 feet higrh. These moun- 
tains form the lofties^t waternlied in the United Stales. 

3. Rivers. — 
Here are the 
sources of all 
the great rivers 
which flow 
eastwardly into 
the Mississippi, 
as well as the 
largest streani.s 
that flow into 
the Pacific. 



IT* 



The most im- ^'»''<' of ^^* Rorky Maun mnn ana fUkt'it I'oik, fntm tfs, , <■■. 
to tht Otirdtn of iht Gvd«, t^tnr Cohtrado ,1>;*rini/i. 

portunl are 

the Mi».4ouri» the Y€*llowstoni% the Platte* and the Arkuii- 
sivs on the east» and the Cohinihiu and C^olorado on tlie 
west. 
On the peaks and in the gorg-es of the niountuins ai'e lod^j;^ im- 
mense qnantities of snow, Tlie mehing' of lliis ,sno\v in wartji 
weather feeds tlie rivei^son each shjjje, and prevents them from 
running dry in summer. 

4. Irrigation, — Descending from a great elevation, the 
waters of the rivers are readil}^ applied to the purposes of 
artificial irrigation. 



6. Resources.^ This region |>ossesses vast minemli 

mining is the most important occupation of the 
Great Plains are the chief grazing diisirict of the coofcic 

In summer large areas of them are covered with grusR, nh 

becomes *self-made hay, 

7. New Mexico was fornjcrly a part of Mexico l 
tied by emigrants from that country. Many of thoi 
speak Spanish. There are many Indian villages in 
consisting of pueblos; that is, large buiklings sevendt.. 
uiade of sun-dried bricks. The stories are arranged iu 

and the rooms are entered by lailders from the 
the ground. 

The liailiiiK ii]iiii.stri«.H of the State are ntc 
and milling- Chopper and lead are smelted, 
(lant, and there are nmnerous gold and silver 
New Mexico lies in a ro^non of sinniy rainfall, hut wl 
is ohtairiabJe for irri^mtioji the soil is found to I 
very productive of corn, wheat^ and fruits. Cattle i 
^'rrjwin^', and the cnhure of grapes aud fruiU ar? 
iriflustries. Ai^ricuhure is grcnvin^r jp iniportai 

8. 
Hniil 



M 



Afount Soprijf^ C,>h>radu, and tht vftilri, *>/ iumirrtuj Fi'tK\—A ranch mcky bt 
»ren on the left tif the itciure. 



This is neces.sary throughout the Rocky Mountain region » owing to 
the very scanty raiiifaJL Water is led or pumped from the npi>er 
eoursej* of rivers int<:i reservoirs, from which it is pii>ed to chiinuels 
cut through the fields of growing cnjps. The fields are flooded from 
three to live times during the gnuwth of the crop. 

6. Climate. — The climate is remarkably dry and bracing. 



United States. The houses are chiefly of adol>e(sun- 
AliHU|iier<|i[e, the largest city, is in a fruit-growing] 
is at a junction of railroads and the most impor 
center. It is the seat of the UniverKity of New 3len 
Iaxs Vegii« has become noted as a health resort on 



MAP STUDIES.— What States and Territory are crossed by the 

Rocky Mountains ? By the Caaeade Mountaijis ? By the Sierra Nevada ? 
WheiMfj do t!ie Gi'eeu, White, and other tribularies of the Colnrado rise ? 
What States are separ^atetl by tlie Columbia ? Into what does this river 
fiow ? Through what range does it break ? 

New Mexico. — Wtjat rivei-s traverse New Mexico ? In what direc- 
tion do they flow i Where is the capital^ 

Colorndci.— WlieiHi is Pike's Peak ? North Park ? Middle ? South ? 
San Luis t In what direction do the North and South Platte IU:)W i The 
Arkansas ? Rio Grande ? Grand ? Whore is the capital ? 

Wyoming:. — Where are tlie Wind River Mountains ? Tlie Sweet 
Water ? Big Ilorn ? Black Hills ? Wliei-e is Fi'emont's Peak ? Tlie 
National Park < What rivei*s rise io this park ? What lake in it ? What 
and where is the capital ! 

Moiitunn. — Wlmt range separates Montana from Idaho? What lake 
in the northwestern part ? What two rivers traverse this Stato in an 
easterly dtrei'iion i Wliat river flows westerly into the Columbia ? What 
Indian tribes in MonUina ? Wliat and where is the capital ? 

Nevada.— What is the longest river in Nevada ? Into what lake does 
it flow ? Wliere are two desert regions ? Where is the capital ? Virginia 
City? 



Arizona.— Wli at river on the west ? WTiat river in the i 

and where is the capital ? Where is the Grand Canon f Tuc 

ITfuli, — What two mountain ranges in Utaii ? What 
What lake soutli of Great Salt ? Where is the Green 
r^ke City ? Ggden ? 

Idaho.— What mountains form tlie northeast boundarjl 
em? What river crosses the southern |mrt of the State f] 
the Salmon river ? The capital ? Montpelier ? Weiser t 

California.— ^^1 at mnix^ of nioiintains near the coast f 
east? Where is Mount Sliasta ? ML Whitney? What 
part of the eastern boundary ? What two drain the valll 
fornia ? Direction i Where is the capital ? San Frauc 
Angeles ? San Diego ? Santa Barbara ? Stockton ? Oaklai 

Orc'if oil. "What mountain range crosses the State I 
forms part of the northern boundary ? The eastern ? Wli5 
through tlie Cascade range? Which flow north into the 
Where is Mt, Tlood ? The capital '{ Portland I Oi'egon 

Wa,sliington<— By what mountains is Washington 
is Mt St. Helens ? Mt. Adams? Mt. Baker? Rainier I 
Strait of Juan de Fuca? What river drains and partly hot] 
ington ? WTiere is the capital ? Seattle ? Tacoma ? Sp 
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COLORADO, WYOMING, AXD MONTANA. 



its hot springs. 
It is in a wool- 
growing district, 
Zitiii is an In* 
ilian Tillage on 
a reservation ; 
near it are some 
remarkable ruins 
of pueblos whicli 
were once inliab- 
ited by people of 
a much higher 
civilization than 

tiw for thouwandM of ftet through the aand ntone rode. Nottee htnii <*< , i t £ r 

clijf* ar* ufom avay by tltt action of the wtta'her^ that OI ailV 01 

the Iiidiiin tribes which were found in the United SUtes. 

9. Colorado. — Colorado contains the highest peaks in the 
Kocky Mountains, and immense elevated valleys calletl parks. 
These parks are enclosed by lofty mountains. The largest ex- 
ceeds in size the State of Massachusetts. 

Among the mountains of this State are tlie head-springs of four h*rge 
rivers; immely, the Colorado, flowintr wejst into the Pacific; the South 
Platte, ilowiiig- in the oiijxisite direction to join the Missouri; the 
Rio Grande, and the Arkans^is. 

Colorado is rich in gold, silver, copper, coal, and iron. It is 
first among the States in the production of gold and silver, and 



Tlfc# P&rtoh; eanytm nf th G'Kind rictr, Cuiu, Thi* nvir ha* cul Ua 
wau for th&uwandM of ftH through the aand ntane tgek. Notice how the 



' Cripptt Cretik, in tht ht>urt of tht ftmktf* in Cotomifo. 

second in leati. It was formerly considered too aritl for agricuh 
ture, bat by means of irrigation and improved methods of culti- 
vation, Colorado now produces from her fanns greater values 
thjin from her mines. 

10, Cities. — Denver, the capital, is the largest city in the 
Rocky Mountain region, an<l a center for railroads and mining and 
cattle-mnch supplies. Paeiil<i is an important city, with smelt- 
ing*works, rolling-mills » and machine shops. Coloraihi HiiriiigH 
is widely known as a he^ilth resort. I^emUHln 11,LHhj feet above 
the sea, is famous for its silver mining, gold, copjjer, lead, zinc, 
and iron, ami Cripide Creek for its gold mines. 

At Miiiiitoii, near Colorado Springs, are fonr n*markable mineral 
spring. At Gokleii is k^ated the State School of Mines, and at 
Boulder* the State University. 

11, Wyoming, — Wyoming, like Colorado, is a region of ele* 
vated plains, mountains, and valleys. 

It contains the sources of the Missouri, the Columbia, and the 
Green rivers. 

The Yellowstone National Park, situated in the northwestern 



corner of Wyoming, is n tract of land 55 by 65 niilis^J 
CongiHJss as a natiuind purk, or jileiiiiure g^round. It i 
for its lakes and wuterfulls, its deep cauon^, boilai^l 
geysers. 

The Olil Fuit1ii\il gi^yaer spouts every fifty-five miiiut»|| 
a stn^aiu of water 150 feet high. The cauon of ih^] 
is a gorg€ from l,uoo Uy 1,200 feet deep. 

Kich coal-beds are found in many part^ of the Su 

able deposits of gold, silver, copper, and iron. 

The soil in the river valleys, wherever irrigiition i 
produces abundant crops of grain, The United St 
ment is huildint;^ enormous irrigation works on its 



iSitty^r Oart, called hultmn, tit th^ vmeiter in L^^dr-iJU. i 

which will, upon their completion, be open to the pal 

on and purchase. Grazing is an important industrjf 

Wyoming ranks second in the amount of wool prodi 

12. Cities. — l^iriinile is the seat of the State ] 
Ko< k Spriiij^s and slierHhui are the headquarters 
mining interests. Cody has many large irrigation 
Ituuliiis and Canpiir are wool centers. 

C'liryeniie (.sfn-tfi'}, the capital, is a great cattle mi 

13. Montana. —Montana is first among the Statei 
duction of copper. It abounds also in mines of gold, 
lead. The river 
valleys have a 
fertile soil and 
rich pasturage. 
Stock-raisingand 
wool-gro w i ng 
are important in- 
dustries. 

In the center of 
tlie Stale ur-e 
the G r e a t 
Falls of the .. , . ** 

^,. , , A fittd «/ bonldrrs m northern Coiomdo, Thtt 

Missouri river, doum from the mountain* by glftcitr», one o/ i 
among' the '^* '^ ^^ Long'$ peak, an the tfw/ja^w*. 

most picturesque in Arnenca. The bead of navigation t 
is at Fort Bi^titoii, ahout 2.50r» miles above St. 
gation is tedious imd ditiicult. The voyage up 
down» ten or twelve. 

14. Cities. --Helena, the capital and chief comi 

of Montana, is beautifullv located on the foothills 
Mountains. It has large gold mining interests, and. 
market for mining machinery. Butte and Anacond 
center of the largest copper raining and smelting t< 
world. Great Falls is built at the falls of the m 





ilAU REGION: NEVADA 



n 



IS an important center in the raanu- 
tiure of mining machinery. Mi8»oula is 
mining and farming region, and is 
► Beat of the State University. Billiiigrs is 
ipping point for live stock and Beze- 
ls in a mining and lumbering region. 

eview Topics.— States and Terrirory of i\w 
rlky Mountain region. Surface, Hi vers. Why i^ 
»tiou uectjssary on the Great Plains? Doscribt' 
method. The cUmat**. The chief I'esourees. 
rfaoru was New Blexieo seltled ? CUief product >. 
^ta F^, Las Vegas. Zu&i- Tiie mountain penk< 
olorado. The great Parks. Eivers. Mineral 
iliclions, Agricniltur©. Denver. Leiidvjllti. 
:lo Sidings. What State does Wyoming re- 
in surftu*e? Yellowstone Park* Describe 
[ininernl nssources of Wyoming. The river 
The eapitah In what docs Moiititna 
i? What portions of the State are fertile? 
I Missouri river is how fur navigable ? Whatari' 
L chief trade-centers ? 



TIIE pi.AT?:Ar in: 



Owing to the almost entire absence of moisture, 
changes in temperatyi-e are very rapid. It is 
often 70'^ or 80*^ at noon, and below freezing- 
lw>iiit at Sim rise. 

4. Minerals. — The hills and mountains 

that rise up from this plateau are storetl 
with rich mineral deposits. Silver, gold, 
cDpper, lead, and other metals are found, 
with beds of salt and soda of unknown 
extent. The chief industry, therefore, is 
raining. 

5. Vegetation- — Large areas of thisre- 
i^ion are barren wastes covered with gray 
sage-brush and c^ictus. The river valleys, 
however, if irrigated, are extremely fertile. 

6. Nevada. — Xevada occupies a large 
part of the Great Basin. Its mines con- 
stitutal its chief source of wealth. Until 

Gnu.i Canon of the Colorado, cTThI^H^u^To., su-^h .umrrf reccntly, thcv produccd a large part of all 

dnwM%yu^ ha» cut it* way throuQh iht mnd^iottf rock to a drath of ahoiU 6. l^iO ^i m h * i* .t TT-i.i 

GIOX, fee(. Xt^itf the laufr, or Btmtn of r^k, nnhhT^mbud r^k or thc silvcr aunually filmed m the United 

laiuM which hat gtUhered at th* foot of th* dV/f* and i§ wathed amau ^ . . ti r a ^i i 

u„^ — ... — ... . _ States. Many of them, however, are now 

exhausted^ and the State has greatly declined in population. 

The Muddy Halt Mine* m the largest deix>sit of rock-salt known in tlie 
L'uuiilry. It is two 
square miles in aivj 



. The Plate an Region lies l>e t ween <»/'*»(?'» w'^ier. tckmyrirht, ix^trou Phc^o. co.i 

Koc^ky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada and Cascade ranges, 
is several thousand feet above the sea, and varies in breadth 
TO 3U0 to 700 miles. 

t contains the States of Nevada, Idaho, and Utah, and Ari- 

la, now a territory. 
S. Snrface, — The surface is very rugged. Mountain i"anges 

Tei'se it in various directions. The Wa^sateli, one of the lofti- 
m of these ranges, lies between the Great BaHiii and the Plateau 
-•be Colorado, The Great Basin is 3,0n0 feet lower than the 
ateau of the C'olorado. It embraces the western part of Utah 
c3 nearly the whole of Nevada. 
ach of this region is barren, oc- 

lied l>v sandy and saity lands 



Some of the valleys ai-e 
very* fertile, and stoek- 
riiising: is one of the 
cl I ief (x^ciiiMitious. Most 
of the State, however^ 
is utisuit4ible for agri- 
culture, except where 
water can be obtained. 





irrtga'ed fUid at tJrefn , , 

the unler is brought t& Ou fitld, and Uie numUr o} Mnutiicr piitc^ M^kici^ dUtribuic 
over tf^ field. 



It is Winre thau 300 miles 
long, and fi"om 3,il00 tu 
6,iiUU feet deep. 

3. Tlie climate is 

marked by great dryness. 

As in the RockyMountain 

ion, artificial irrigation is resorted to on an immense scale, 

^ The prevaiMejir winds come from the Pacific laden willi nmistun?; 

but in crossing the cold peaks of the Sierra Nevada they an* chilled, 

and deposit their moisture as rain or snow. When, therefore, Ihey 

reach the Plateau region they are dry wiiids* 



frrigtHion. SomeiimeM a reservou to fiotd 
u?at4fr for it riootion i« madt by buUdinO ^ 
dam acrot4 a «fr«am. Some inus9 thv wuUr 
haM to be pumped inlo a reMnrvoir or itUo a 
ftume.a* shown in this view at Elgin, Utah. 
This u*ate. wheel runs th* pump forirn^fation, 

7. Cities.— Reno, the chief 

31 ty, is a mining center and manu- 
factures machinery. Carbon City, 
die capital of the State, is near 
rold and silver mines, and has 
mills for the extraction of these 
metals. The hot springs in this 
The most noted is the Grand [ neighborhood make it a resort for invalids. Virginia City has the 
Canon of the tViiorado. ^.^^^^^^ ^^j^^ ^^^^ ^jj^^^ ^^^^^^.^ j^ ^^^ g^^te. The famous Com- ' 

stock Mine there has yielded silver to the value of $475,000,000. 

8. Arizona.— The nortiieastern ptirt of Arizona is a high 
plateau ranging from 5,0HU to 8,000 feet above sea level, with 
ranges of mountains fonneil by volcanic action. This part of 
the State has rainfall jtist sufficient for ciittle and sheep raising, 
which is an important and Iticrative industry. 

The southwestern half of the State is much lower and has even 
less rain than the more elevated part, but by irrigation it is be- 
coming one of the best fruit-growing regions of the country. 

The most important occupation is mining. The State stands 




third in the productiuii of copper, and has beside extensive gold, 
silver, and lead mines. The sraeltiog and refining of ores is im- 
portanL 

Cities*— Tttcson, the largest city, is the seat of the State Univer- 
sity. It is an inifM^rtant mining center and has smelting works 
for the redaction of gold, silver, and copper ores. Fliii^uix, the 
capital, is in the center of a well -irrigated farming region. 
Both cities have a large trade in mining 
outfits and machinery. 

9. Utah- — ^Utah is traversed from north 
to south in its eastern half by tlie Wahsatch 
Mountains. At their western base lies the 
Great Salt Lake, 75 miles long. The western 
part of the State lies in the Great Basin. 
The rainfall throughout the State is very 
slight, but by irrigation the agricultural re- 
sources have been wonderfally developed. 
Beet raising and sugar manufacture are pr< >- 
fitable industriefi. Sheep raising is very ini- 
portant, and much wool is exported. 

Mines of gold, silver, lead, and copper are 
extensively worked. 

Utah is inhabited largely by the Mormons 
or Latter-day Ssiints, i^'> <x>urt^y ot uib 

Cities,— Salt Lake City is the capital and the largest and most 
important city in the State. It has wide, beautiful streets and is the 
center of the Mormon religion. It is the meeting point of several 
trunk lines of railway and commands the trade of an extensive 
and fertile region. O^ilen is an educational center and has 
factories for the production of canned goods, beet-sugar^ and 
textiles, 

lA*g:nn is located in a fertile valley. The State Agricultural 
College is here. Rrovo, also in an agricultural region, has woolen 
and knitting mills, 

10. Idaho. — Idaho is in large part mountainous. It stands 
first in the United States in the production of lead, and large 
amounts of gold, silver, and copper are mined. Many other 
minerals are found, but are not extensively mined. 

The State is w^ell coveretl with valuable pine forests from 
which much lumber is cut. Sheep and cattle raising are very 
important industries. The soil is rich, but tjie rainfall is slight. 
Many private irrigating canals have been constructed, and over 
two million acres have been reclaimed and made crop producing. 
At present the greatest agricultural interest of the SUite is sugar- 




Par,i!rn,-f'in nnd the rocky coaat at San Fnmcxaco, Thm city \» on a pen 
n-idecncloned by the Paci^Ocvan SanFrancitcoBayandths »lra\t caUtd the 
ccnnecU them. The ujkarve* ar« on th€ bay^ which fumisbe* Iht 6e«f ha bor cfi 

sliipping point for wool, hides, and fruit. A govemmi 

Office is located here. Lewiston manufactures mining ij 

Kx^view Topics. — Describe the Plateau Region. The oafir* 

Induslries. The ve^etatioa. Nev^acia. Its silver. 
tliG Mmldy S»lt Mine. Why ts the SUte noi i 
!t|]^n culture? Describe Virginia City. The 
scribe surfftee of Ariiona. Its niinfidL . 
Cerilers of triide. What mountains tninei 
Tjcx^ate Gretit Salt Lake. The mineml p| 
Aj^ntrultiUral resources. The inhabitaDts. 
n^^den. Describe Iduho. lie resources. Cap^ 
Iciuiiug towns und their industries, 

XI.III* COAST REGION. 

1, This region embraces Californi 
^4111, Wanliiiii^oii, and Alaska* El 

Alaska, it is traversed from north to 
by the Sierra Xevada and Cascade ft 
The low Coast range stretches alon 
shore. Between these ranges lit 
valleys. They form the most imi 
parts of this region, 

Tlie principal rivera are the Coltiiiiliia, which, in the lower fi 
its course, fornis the bfjoodu py between Oregon and Wii 
and the Sacraiiieuto and 8an »Ioaatiiii (san wah-kee^ 
traverse the Valley of Caliroriiia* 

2. Climate.— The climate of this region is widely d 
from the climate of the Atlantic coast in the same latitude 
is causeil by the prevailing winds. In both regions 
westerly. But on 
the Atlantic side 
they are from the 
land, aod in win- 
ter are cold; on 
the Pacific side 
they come from 
the sea^ a ad are 
warm and moist. 

Oregon is in the 
same hititiid*,* as 
the K o w E II S" 

1 a 11 <1 B t 11 1 e 8. Rni9i»»* priineg, and nprtctttH aie iif ud' 

, 77m'* shoti'M an orcfiard, nnd the proctf 
WafslllllgtOU ISj San Joaquin Vall€U<^ Catifornia. 



Four inu,*k Ncwn.J 
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for the most part, much farOier north. Iti New England the farmers 

have to bouse and feed their cattle all I lie winter, while in Oregon 

aiid Washin^ori the pastures are y:reen all tlie year round. The 

J west winds and the •Jatniii Ciirreiit give thase States a mild, 

»oi^t climate. 
Immer and winter in Califtjrnia are called respectively the dry 
fiea^sori and the ruiiiy .seii**oiu In summer, for wix^ks toj?et)ier, not 
a drop of rain falls. In Ore^njn aud Washing^lou, however, thf 
«iiniiiier riiiiis are sonu^what moni copious, and the country is well 
watercHl. 

Baeources.— The deposits of gold and quicksilver in this 

bnare among the richest in the world. The soil of the val- 

Igs is marvellously protluctive. 

The fruiti, flowoi-s, and vegetables are famous for their Ijeauty and 
fiiie. Sixteen ]iundi*ed pounds of hops to the acre are not unusual 
returns. Immense herds of cattle and flocks of sh<?ep find rich 
poAtunig-e. 
The fclopes of the mountains are covered with fores! s of pine, fir, 
and cedar. 



if 



IHiH^cugcrv cQmin{f Uy rad *u tfi^ afy cro»* jrom Lkhkiarui on ftrryboau^ 



jriif^ut artd 




4. Califomia is the oldest of 

tiie Pacific States. 

iTlie Spanish Fnxnciscan Frijirs 
csUiblished iiiisf<^ioiiH or settb- 
merits in it at an early day 
But it was thinly settled until, 
in li^3, it was ceded by Mexirr. 
to the United States. Stxui after 
llufl gold WBB disco veretl, and 
people flooketl to the mines fi*oiJi 
all parts of the world. 

California is the Hecoud state 

in the protluction of gold, and is 
one of the chief sources of thr 

world's sapply of qaicksilver. ^ 

* . . J, . M Itch of the gold dug from mineg tVi embtddni in futrd rotk, Jhsg r(fck is itroken u;» into 

Apiculture is by far the most •'"^'^ p^e«« uMch ar^ crmhed into powdrr in a '• Btamping miUJ' The Hamp$ art immerut 

pesttfs^ u^<i(fKin^ over 1 ,000 pouttxU, whtch art raiaed by wichmery and «r« dropped up^n the 

ilDDOrtant industry of the State. '"'''i:T"il"<' il intt, pouder FtofritH^^ miter uji^he, the poudfrtd rork over copper plates 

r *^ tapered itftth quickmtmr, in ithich mo^tt of the gold adheres, while the sand is washed on to the 



Some of the larg-est and laftiost trees in the world are found 
on the slopes of the Sierra Nevada. They are gig-antic ever- 
greens. Many of them have each a diameter of 40 feet, and 
are more tban 3(H) feet in heig"bt 

6. Cities. — San Franidseo is 

the largest and most ini|)ortiiiit 
seaport on the American shore of 
the Pacific. Steamers connect it 
with China, Japan, Australia, 
Alaska, and the Hawaiian and 
l*hilip]>ine Islands, 

By means of these steamship lines and 
the Pacific railroads a large and grow- 
ing trade is carried on between these 
countries and the United States- Most 
of the silk and tea brought from 
China and Japan come by way of Sau 
Francisco. Raw HUi^ar is brought 
from the Hawaiian Islands and re- 
finetl. (Jtlier leading industries are 
meat-packing and the manufacture of 
clothing and Hour. 

L>08 Aiigreles is the second city 



ne irrigated lands are larger in Jr/^ii*f'5eS,fAfiu1.J?l«^ in size. Four lines of railway meet 



aggp^te area than Connecticut Wheat, bat4ey, hojis, and 
the sugar-beet are extensively cultivated. Much wheat and 
hifley of excellent quality ai-e shipped to Europe by the Cape 
Horn route. 
Oranges, lemons, olives, almonds, and grapes flourish luxuri- 
antly in south- 
ern California. 
The production 
of raisins has 
become great 
enough to sup- 
ply the whole 
rnite<i States. 

California is 

the first wine- 

prcnlucing State 

It is also a fine farming and grazing country. 

Jalifornia is noted for its remarkable ^icem^ry. 

e Yasemite (jfO'Sem't-te) Valley is a gorge of singular grandeur. 
Its rocky waHs are from three lo five thousand feet in heiglit. The 
31erced River flows through it, and makes a series of wonderful 
s, one of which, the Nevada Fall, is six hundred feet high. 




there. It is the center of a rich oil and fruit region. Oil 
refining and fruit canning are the leading manufacturing indus- 
tries. Oakland, on the east side of San Francisco Bay, is the 
terminus of railroads, whence freight and ]>assengers go by 
feny to San Francisco, Saframt*iitu» the capital of the State, 
has a lar^'^e wheat and flour tnicle. 




FttroUum uellt near Pasadena. 

San tJos^, in the beautiful Santa Clara Valley, has the largest 
fruit canning, packing, and drymg establish men ts in the State; 
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OREGON AND WASUIKGTON. 



nearby are the Stattfonl Uni^ersltj't and the famous l*it'k 
Observatory'. Stiii Diego haai a good harbor^ uud exports wheut 
and fruit, Stockton is situated in a very fertile plain. It is 
an imjjortant center of trade, and Las large manufactures. Berke- 
ley, on tbu eastern side of San Fancisco Bay, is the seat of llie 
University of CuHfoniiii. It has tanneries, oil, and chemical \vorks. 
Fresno is locateil in lixe fi-uit-growing region. Its cliief industries 
are the drying and canning of fruits, olives, und figs, and the manu- 
facture of olive-oil, wine, and brandy. Pa^iacleiia is a noted winter 
resort. Alameda is engaged in shipbuilding and petroleum and 
borax refining* 

7. Oregon, — The State is in the same latitude as New Eng- 
land, but the climate in the eastern part is not unlike that of 
Maryland, while west of the C^tscade Mountains it is even milder 
than MaryUmd in winter, but not so oppressively warm in summer* 

The valleys that lie between the Cascade and Coast ranges 
are very fertile and yield abundant crops of cereals and fruits 
without irrigation, and larger areas in the eastern part of the 
State are being brought under a high state of cultivation 
by irrigation. 

Stock-raising and wool-growing are important industries. 
The western slopes of the Cascade and Cou5*t ranges ar»3 covered with 
vast forests, and the cutting of timber 
is a leading ix;cupation. 
The yield of gold and silver is very 

great. Coal and iron are abundant. 
The sti'eams alxmnd with excellent fish. 
Ininiense quiintities of salmon are 
canned and t^xported. 

Cities-" Port buHl, the largest cit3% 
is at the head of ocean navigation on 
the Willamette river and is an im- 
portant railway terminus. It exjjorts 
more lumber than any other port in 
the world; flour, salmon, dairy prod- 
ucts, and wool are next in importance. 

8aleui, the capital of the State, has industries similar to those 
of Portland. .\j*toria, at the mouth of the Columbia river, is 
noted for the preserving of salmon. 

8. Washington, — The part of tlie State east of the Cascade 
Range lies in the Columbia plateau. It is a fine agricultural 
region and raises much wheat and other grains, hops, and 
fruit. 

The western part of the State contains extensive forests 
of pine, cedar, hemlock, and spruce. The manufacture 

"n and export of 
lumber is the 
most irajxjr* 
Lant industry 
in the State. 
P u g e t 
Sound, with 
i t s conn^- 
tions, fur- 
nishes navi- 
gable routes 
for a dis- 
tance of 

A nei*i a/ II Air7<» (tt In ton Ore. AlhUa i« a to''am (fani . . j^ ,j..i.^,,;,-jf u, « v^ ,, « 1 *, fx%rr\ 
a dry ciimM^ With irrtgation, fivt or rix crops can bt rai«e^ tach ytar, UCariy h\\ O 




Tht ti>ater frt>nt a( lucvma. 



hundred miles into the interior. An abundance 
found in the vicinity, making Washington the 
producing State on the Pacitic coast. The watei 
s^>und and its trilmttiry rivers swarm with 
other fish. The preserving and shipping of fish is 
largest industry. 

Cities, — ^Seattle is tlie largest city and chief seapo 
terminus of three great trans-continental railway linei 
steamsliip connections with all parts of the world. 

industries are the liandling c 
and coal, fisheries, and OQ 
Tacouiii^ the second city il 
the terminus of the JCorthei 
Railroad. It has a deep- if 
»or and ships, wheat, loni 
- -nd, Tacoma has the largei 
I iill in the world, and is 
m! tlic State University- 
h;is fine water power and 
nKinufactures of lumber 
Will hi Walla is situated i 
of the wheat and fruit-growing region. 

Olyiii|i]a« near the southern end of Paget Sound, is the cjipft' 
Suite. It has fishing and lumber iiidustries, Ii«'iniij^liaiii 
ishing town in the northwestern part of the State, has 
iron industries and lisb canneries- Everett manufactu 



'iwil fttftn wtorthouteg 



iron, and furnilure. 



i 





9. Alaska.— Tlio territory of Alaska was purchased fn 
sia in lSr>7. Its shores are bathed by the Japan Cn 
mighty current in the Pacific resembling the Gulf 
in the Atlantic. The westerly winds that blow o 
current temper the climate of Alaska and the Aleutian 
as the winds from the Qidf Stream temper that of \ 
and Iceland. 



ALASKA.— THE ISLAND KEGIONS. 
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I Describe San Fraudsco. Other iinp-ortant cities. Whtit of ihe cljiuftte of 
I Oregt>ii i PiTwliicts ? Most fertile part ? The capiUl ? Wnshington. Alaska, 
The Aleutian Islaridti. 

XLllIa. THE ISJL^V^D REGIONS, ' 

1, The Island liegioEs belonging to the United States are 
Forto UUiu with adjacent islets; the Huwaiiaii IhIuihIs ; the 
Fliili|»l>iiics ; Oitum, one of the Ladrones; and Tutiiila and 
Manila, islands of the Sanioan group. 

2. Situation and Climate — Porto Rico is in the Atlantic 
Oceiin; the others are in the Pacific. All are within the tropics, 
and within the I'egion of the northeast trade wind. Their climate 
and prtiductions^ therefore, are naturally much alQce. 



Juuftiu, tht capitat of Ata^ka^ 

Mt* St. EliiXH, 18,01(1 feet hio:h, with its everlasting cap of snow, 
stands us H laiicinuirk between Alaska and the British Possessions. 
^^The Yukon is the Itirjtrest river in Nortli America. It is 80 miles wide 
at its month, and 10 miles wide 800 miles alxjve its moulli. 
The prevailinii^ \viiid» a»*e westerly. Coming from the sea, they give 
a moist climate to the coasts in the neighborhood of which heavy 
forests of sprnce, fir, cedar, hemlock, alder, and pine ai*© foujid, 

grows luxuriantly in places, but the Hiiiiiiiiers are too short 
and cool for gen end agrienltni*e. 
%\ and other mi ii corals are abundant. The ^old deposits are 
among the richest in the world. 

lie inhabitants are maiidy Eskimos and so-called IndiRns. wlio. 
however, dt If er 
greatly from 
the Indians in 
other parts of 
the United 
States. They 
live by Oshing, 
and hunt seal S3 J 
sea-ottei'S, mar* 
tena^ foxes, and 
be«rs. The fur- 
seal fishery is 
the most valu- 
a l> 1 e in the 
world. The 





^[otiCi the camp in tha foreffrourui where Qoid <• Urtnff 
mined on the afwre. 



Cape Notne. 

seals are taken on and near the Fribilof Islands. The cod, salmon, 
and herring fisheries also are of immense value. At certain seasons 
the salmon fairly choke up the fresh- water streams on their way to 
the spawning gi-cmnds. 

lie capital is Jimeaii. Nome and Juneau are mining centers. 
riie Aleutian InlaudK are volcanic and treeless; the natives live in 

barobarus, struc- 
tures half alxive 
and half below the 
g r o u n d * They 
make the frames 
of their walrus- 
skin canoes of 
wood drifted from 
Asia and cast upon 
Iheij" shr*res by the 
Japan Current 

Keviow To|>ics. 

— Slates in the Coasl 
't»B a t r I ■ ^^™ Region. Mountahis, 

PUuxr mimnQ m Ain.<ik<i. /.<*! smut nw • doun » 

{^rtrngh a long irouoh which hn* gfats ncTof.^ • > u^iter RiverS. Describe the 

I the 9a nd and gmvel away, and the guiti, htifii/ car^ heavy, *« ,. . ^ 

t by the •lots and pidoid out bu ^*^d. chmftte. Compare 

I New England and Oregon. The seasons in California ? Mineral deposits? 

l-Agricnlturai resources? The forests? Settlement of Cahfornia? Its gold prod- 

[nct ? Most important industry ? Leading agrienltiimt products ? Fruits *t 

Wine and wool product? Describe the Yosemito Valley, The great trees. 




rA« ploM ^ JpH^H^ , ^rr,/ RiCQ, Notice the coffee tprtxid out to dry, 

3. Porto Rico is tne sinaiiest of the four *MTreater Antilles.'^ 

4. Raiiilallp — ^Moan tains cross the island from east to west^ 
and greatly influence the rains. Driven up the mountain slopes, 
the warm northeast trade wind, freighted with moisture, rises 
into cool atmospheric regions. A copious rainfall is the result- 
The northern part of the island is watered b}^ more than a thou* 
sand streams, yet sometimes the southern part^ screened by 
the mountains, suffers from drought. 

5. Products.— The island is a conservatory without glass. 
Tree ferns and cocoanut palms wave in the breeze; orange bloom 
scents the air; sugar-cane flourishes in the lowlands; the coffee- 
tree decks the hillsides, to the height of a thousand feet, with 
snow-white blossoms or scarlet berries. Banana plantations 
yield millions of golden clusters. Thousands of acres are planted 
with mountain rice that forms the chief food of the laborer. 

6- Animals. — Of the wild animals of Porto Eico none ar^ 
beasts of prey. No poisonous snakes are found. 

7. The exports are coffee, sugar, honey, tobacco, cocoanuts, 
and pineapples. The imports from the United States are chieflj 




A ttrttt in Pitnet, Pifftv Hico. Th^ ^tw«s and ahrubbery ttand in the patio, or c^urt, 
ol a private retidence. 




rice, cotton goods, preserved meats, flour, and iron and steel 
goods. 

8* The Population consists, in nearly equal proportions, of | coffee tree llourish. 
persons of E^|jaoish origin and of the descendants of negro slaves. 
It numbers ahout 950,000. The language is Sjianish. The greater 
portion of the people are well*to-do. There are scIiooIh and two 
co!lot;<*« in the island. The people are mostly Roman Catholics, 

Cities. — Sail Jiiaii, strongly fortified (pop. 32JM8}, and Pouee 
(pop, 27,952) are the largest cities. 



Manna Lioa sometimes poui-s forth rivers of red-hot lava. Kilau^a, 

on die sitrae islaud^ is also active aud has the largest crater in tht 
world. It is a hashi thrtx^ tuiles across and a thousand feet deejx 

11, Climate. — The niininium temi>erature ia about 54^; the 
maximum, HS"", Thunderstorms seMom occur; hurricanes never 
The sky is remarkablj^ cloudless. On its windward side, Haw^ 
has the immense rainfall of 200 inclies. There is, however, lesB 
ain on the leeward side of the mountains. The other isiasiii 
have alK>ut 50 or *)0, 

12* Products, — The sugar cane^ the pineapple, banana urf 




Peculiar to these islands are the caurlleiiiit and the taro. Tbeic«^ 
nels of the candlenut ai'e so oily that they are used like wax for 
candies. The laro supplies the natives witli tlieir principal food. Il 
has a lartre sUiiTliy iXMjt, which is as iiiiiKirtiiiit in Hawaii as tllff 
potato with us» Tliese islands ai*e fa pa We of prcHlucing grent vi 
of grains^ vegetables, and fruits ; hut little attention is givea 
the cultivation of any plant except the sugar cane. Even ricei 
although it flourishes on the lowlands, is imported mainly fnm 
Japan* The siijj;:ar rru|> is large and is exported mainly to theUnil^ 
States, with which country trade is chieflv carried on. There are nt 



IS tk. 
eal^H 



Maunn Ken, a intlcano on f/awvau. and the city and tcaport vf iido, 

9. Hawaii comprises eight large islands and a number of 
mere rocky islets. 

10, Origin-— The entire group has been thrown up by volcanic 
action; and on Hawaii, the largest of the islands, the volcanoes 
are still active. 



A T L A N T I C 
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THE UNITED STATES: RAILKOADS AND CANALS. 



TRANSPORTATION AND TRAVEL IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

AdTftntagea of Transportation Facilities.— Nothbe; adds more to the com- 
fort and prosperity of a people than the power to travel quickly from place to place 
and to transpKjrt goods cheaply and easily. To accomplish these things a vast system 
of public highways and railroads Imverse the country like a line network, reaching 
to every city, town, village, and even to every dwelling house in the entire country* 
Many canals have been built to connect the waterways of the country, and to afford 
a safe passage around waterfalls and rapids. Our rivers and lakes are navigated by 
steamboats, barges, canal boats, and by ever)' sort of craft carr>'ing passengers and 
freight. Steamships ply 4long our coasts, carrjnng goods from port to port» and 
ocean liners cross the seas in every direction, carrying our goods to all parts of 
the world. 
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AN EXPRESS TRAIN KL'NNINCj SIXTY MILKS ATt HOUR. 

Advantages of Railroads.— The railroad, on account of the speed, regularity, 
and low rates at which freight is carried, has become the most important means of 
inland transportation. The old stage-coaches made good speed if they accomplished 
six or seven miles an hour. The early emigrants to California occupied weeks 
and months, wearily crossing the country in covered wagons, and often suffering 
from scarcity of food and water. The trains on our Pacific railroads occupy less 
than a week in going from ocean to ocean; and in the palace cars one can be fur- 
nished with every luxury. But even when we do not travel we are benefited by 
railroads. All people are cither producers or consumers, and railroads are of 
advantage to both. 

How Producers are Benefited.— Productions of every description become more 
valuable when producers have convenient transportation. The grain growers of the 
Northwest, the cotton and tobacco planters of the South, the manufactijrcrs of the 
Eastern States, and the mining population of the Rocky Mountain Region depend 
for their prospcriiy upon the facilities for transportation afforded them by railroads. 
We can understand how railroads benefit producers, if we consider the case of the 
farmer. It is of little use that a region is fertile, unless its products can be sent to 
market. Before we had railroads it sometimes happened that farmers a few hundred 
miles west of Chicago actually burned some of their corn as fuel t>ecause of the 
expense of getting it to market. Firewood was scarce, and the lack of trans- 
portation made fuel expensive ; it also made the farmer's corn of little value. To 
bum a part of the crop was cheaper than to buy fuel. The early settlers of 
Kentucky were without railroads. The .Alleghenics almost barred them from the 
markets of the Atlantic Slope. Consequently, they took their crops to New Orleans, 
rafting them down the Ohio and the Mississippi. At the end of their voyage they 
sold the crop and raft and made their way home as best they might. The journey 
down and back occupied more than six months. The crops of Kentucky now reach 
a market in a less number of days. 

Hovr Consumers are Benefited*— Not many years ago a severe famine pre- 
vailed in a certain section of India, Thousands of people perished from starvation. 
And yet there were other regions of India where there was abundance of food. But 
as this had to be transported chiefly in ox carts, only a little could be carried at once, 
and it took a long time to reach the famine-stricken region. If there had been 
railways connecting the district where the famine was with those places where food 
abounded, the starving people could very soon have been relieved ; and therefore 
the British Government has urgently encouraged and aided the construction of such 
raijwajfs. At present there arc in India about 27,000 miles of railway. 






Raikoad Traffic— There were in the year 1830 only 33 miles of 1 
United States. At present there are more than 200,000 miles, or tno 
third of the total mileage of the world. Those who live in towns thfonj 
important railroads pass can form some idea of the enormous amount <rf 
done by them. Those going cast carry cattle and grain ; those from Wm 
Kentucky, hemp and tobacco ; from Ohio and adjoining States they carfy| 
and Bout, Some arc coal trains, others are composed ol refrigerator ( 
fresh meat and fruit. Other cars support large iron tanks containinglj 

The railroads of the South transport a great deal of cotton to the ports d 
or to those of the Atlantic seaboard. Many run northward freighted i 
strawberries and melons grown in the sunny South* 

Trains going westward arc not. as a rule, so heavily laden a5 those f 
They transport manufactures from the Eastern States, pr imports 
countries. 

Canals. — Before the days of railroads, the waterways of the corn 
chief means of inland transportation. Good highways were few, 
found in the older and more settled parts of the country. 

In the early jKirt of the nineteenth century a great westward m« 
lation began. Thousands of people left their homes in the older colonic 
the Blue Ridge and Allegheny Mountains into the rich farming 
Valley. There were no bridges over the streams, the roads wi 
very expensive to transport the tools, household goods, and 
needed to build up homes in a new country. 

The chief route followed by these western settlers wa 
River to Albany : thence by the Mohawk and Oswego Rivers to 
across this lake and up the Niagara River and Lake Erie to a point 
tauqua I.ake ; then overland and down the Allegheny River to PitI 
part of this route goods had to be carried in wagons and on the backs 
the cost was $120 per ton from Albany to Buffalo. 

In 1793 an attempt to build a canal between Chesapeake Bay and the 
River was made and given up. It was twenty-five years later that the 
New York, led by Governor Dewiit Clinton, began the Erie CanaJ, wM 
connect the Great Lakes with the Atlantic by way of the Hudson River* 
days of steam-drills and dynamite it would be an easy task to dig a ditch 
deep and forty feet wide ; but with the picks and shovels of those daj^s 
years before the waters of Lake Erie were brotaght to New York harbor, 
reduced the cost of carrying a ton of goods from Albany to Buffalo to $t. 
fifty years it was the route by which the agricultural products of ih 
brought to the seaboard for export to foreign countries. This de' 
West by making a market for its products. It also built up the foreign fl 
of New York City and made it the metropolis of America. 

The success oft 
Canal led to the fad 
many others, and b| 
end of the centurfl 
and lakes of the am 
connected by forty 
canals having a toti 
of 2,500 miles and 
$200,000,000. J 

The Welland C§ 
nects Lakes Erie and 
and the Sault Ste. 
Lakes Huron and Eri 
were these canals bui 
Illinois and Michig 
and Drainage Cai 
Lake Michigan 
sissippi River bf 
Chicago and llUi 
The Chicago 
deepened and 
into the Illinois 
Lake Michigan. 
off the sewage 
which was pollutii 

of the lake. This canal connects the two greatest waterways of the country 
leading canals arc the Ohio Canal from Cleveland to Portsmouth ; the M 
Erie, from Cincinnati to Toledo; the Hudson and Champlain, from Tro>' t 
hall : the Morris Canal, from Easton to Jersey City ; the Delaware and 
across New Jersey; and the Lehigh Coal ind Navigation Company's O 
Coalsport to Easton. 




i 



Translcrring grain from a canal boat to an ocean steamer 
in New York Cily> 





THE UNITED STATES: RIVER TRAFFIC AKD STANDARD TIME. 
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Steamboat and River Traffic — Ten years after the invention of the steatn- 
a.t in 1807, it had come into use on all the rivers of our country that were then 
litcs of travel. The people of the West at once be^n to send their pork, flour, 
Ift&d lumber to New Orleans and to bring back hardware, tools* dry goods, sugar 
I and coffee. As this was a cheaper route than the old routes from the eastern states 
I ft threatened the trade of New York and led to the building of the Erie Canal. 




[ The lonft ganf^-plankt in the bow can be swunir from side t^^ ^de and raised or lowered for con- 
venience in handlinff freight. Notice the co*l barg:es that have come down the Ohio River. 

Vou will notice that the mouth of nearly every large river is a harbor, and thai an 
I important city is built there. Also, that the head of navigation on a river is the scat 
f of a manufacturing town. Between the port and manufacturing town there is usu- 
l ally much travel and trade, giving profitable employment to steamboats and other 
I fiver craft. Smaller towns also are found along navigable rivers, which are con- 
Inected with the larger cities by steamboats and barges carrying freight and passengers. 
[Farmers bring their grain, fruit, and other produce to the nearest shipping point on 
I tbe river and send it by barge or steamer to the large cities. On the return trip these 
iTcssels carry goods which merchants in the smaller towns hav^e bought in the large 
deities— fami to<:ils and machinery and raanufaclured goods of every sort. 

Trolley Lines, — Many goods as well as passengers are now carried on the 
^ pumerous electric, or trolley, lines which go out in all directions from our large cities. 

These roads have greatly aided the growth of small suburban towns, to which they 
[now carry the mails, express packages, and the less bulky articles of freight. Many 
f people employed in the cities are enabled by the electric roads to have homes 
' in the country, where there is plenty of room, light, and air. Electric engines are 
\ also beginning to take the place of the steam locomotive on railroads which 
\ traverse crowded districts and tunnels^ where steam and smoke interfere with the 

comfort and safety of the people. 



A TKULLKV FR8IGKT TWAIN. 

This train mns between two cities in Iowa, Notice that the electrSc engine is alike on both 
endi and run* In ekher direciion by merely turmag the trolley pole. 

CoASting^ and Lake Steamers.— The Atlantic Ocean was the chief means of 
[communication among the States before railroads were built. Commerce especially 
i carried on by means of sailing vessels, as this was the only way of transporting 

avy goods, as cotton, lumber, and naval stores. Our coasting trade is still the most 
limporiant part of our ocean commerce. It is entirely conducted by American vessels. 



The steamers engaged in this trade extend their voyages to Mexico, the West Indies, 
and South America. The lake trade ranks in importance with the coasting trade. 

Steamship Lines. — In addition to oi^r coasting steamship service there are many 
lines of ocean steamers that run between home and foreign ports. 

About sijtty years ago a vessel called the Great Republic used to sail between 
Liverpool and New York. This ox^ti ship could carry ajl the freight destined for 
Liverpool that accumubted in New* York during a whole month. At present more 
than twenty steamers, each capable of carrying several times as much as the Great 
kepuhlk^ leave New "^"ork for the ports of Europe every week. 





STANDARD TIME. 

To obviate the inconvenience arising from differences in hx:al time, wh*tt is 
known as '* Standard Time*' has been adopted in the United Slates. The country 
has been divided into four great time-belts, each about 15" wide. The local time of 
the central meridian of each belt is made the Standard Time for the entire belt. 

Time Belts. — The meridians determined upon are the 75th, 90th, 105th and 
t^oth west from Greenwich ; and the iime*belts are known as the Eastern, Central. 
Mountain and Pacific. As the meridians by which the time of the belts is determined 
arc just 15* apart, it is clear that the difference of lime in the different belts will be 
marked by exact hours for the simple reason that the sun apparently passes over 15* 
of longitude every hour. 

The map on the preceding page shows by different colors the different time-belts. 
Within each of these all places will have the same standard time. Thus, when it is 
solar noon on the 90th meridian, it will be 12 o'clock by Standard Time in all places 
throughout the Central belt. From the map we see that Eastern time, being 
determined by the 75th meridian, is just 5 hours slower than that of Gteenw^ich, 
Central time 6 hours slower, and so on. Here and there deviations from the sptcm 
are found expedient for the convenience of railways, and these are indicated on the 
map by the lines of color which project into the neighboring belt. 

THE INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. 

Just as nations have arranged that certain belts of longitude shall have the same 
time, so it has been arranged that the whole world shall, as far as possible, have 
the same date and name for the day. Since the sunrise travels about the globe from 
east to west, the day really begins at a different time for all places east or west of 
each other. It has been agreed that each new day shall begin at midnight on the 
180th meridian. This gives the whole world the same name for the day except 
places crossed by this "* International Date Line," as it is called. Let us suppose 
that July 4 is just beginning at midnight on the Date Line. As the midnight moves 
westward around the earth each place will begin the new day. By the time the mid* 
night reaches London and the day begins, it will be nor?n at the Dale Line, When 
New Orleans begins the day it will be 6 p.m. at the Date Line. When the day 
begins at San Francisco it will be about 8 p.m. at the Line. And just as July 4 is 
closing cast of the Date Line, July 515 beginning west of it. Thus the whole world 
except those places crossed by the line have the same name and date^ or numbefp 
for the day. You will see from page 126 that the line passes through the middle 
of the PaciBc Ocean and that its direction is such that certain islands lying in 
its path shall have the same day as the nearest continent. 

A navigator sailing ttast around the earth arriving at the line on Monday, would 
change his date to Sunday on crossing, and would thus have two Mondays the same 
week. But if sailing west and reaching the line on Sunday, he would change it 
to Monday on crossing, and would have no Sunday at all. 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



XLIV. DOMIXION OF CAXADA. 

1. All of North America north of the United States, 
with the exception of Alaska and Greenland, is a part of the 
British Empire. Its area is about equal to that of the United 
States. 

2. Surface.— 'The greater part of Canada lies in the northern 
slo[)e of the Great (Central Plain of the continent West of this 
is the Rocky Mountain Phiteau, and east are the basins of the 
Great Lakes and the St. Liiwrence and of Hudson Bay. The 
watershed which divides these biisins is the Ilein^ht of Land, 
also called the Laurentian Highland. This is a worn-down 
mountain range, the oldest on the continent. This region con* 
tains many glacial lakes and short, rapid rivers. It abounds in 

fish and game and 



'^♦^ 



'..m^' 



is a favorite sum- 
mer resort and 
hunting ground. 
3. The Do- 
minion of Can- 



ScfTUS in Canada during th^ wummer. On the Givitn 
river , in tK« northfn part ol Qutb€C. §howino the hard rocks 
of the LauTtntian Highland. 

Provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Manitoba, 
IlrJtisb Columbia, Prhicc Edwartl Is- 
land, Saskittciiewan, and Alberta, the 
Territory of Yukon, and four unorgan- 
ized llistric'ts. 



fi/rf grouted, a wheat field, and an ai^eriu^ af tree^,. 

description* Upon the fertile belt the snow is Ixg"ht» and caiUi? M I 
pasturage all winter. It is a good grazing country, and is ikft^ 
beconiiJig one of llie great wheat gai*dens of the world. 
6. The Industries of the people are mainly agricaltore, Iqjb^ j 
bering, shipbuilding, lishingj mining, and comnoerce. 

The coinnn^rce of the country is extensive, and is akaosli 
tirely carried on with England and the United States, 
exports of cattle, grain, rlioese, and other food products are i 
ada comprises the ' mostly to England ; but the lumber, metals, fish, and coal area 

to the United States. The Uniteil StJ 
furnishes about two-thirds of the importt*! 
consisting of iron and steel gi>od^, m^ 
chinery , cotton, farm tools, and j)etri:)lettE 
Canada produces more cheese for expocij 
than any other country ia the world, bl 
also ranks first in the value of its fisherifii 



4. Govemment. — The Jiommion is uike^xnijuihrc. 



ir c4inoe9 up ^' 
Notice the u>huc 



nnn frren *>« tf\r bank. 



governed by a Purlianient and Oovernor-Geiieral, somewhat as 
the t 'nited States is governe<l by a Congress and President, but 
with this difference, that, whereas our President is elected by the 
|>eople, the Governor of Canada is 
appointed by the British sover- 
eign. Each province has as its 
local governtnont a Lieutenant- 
Governor and a Legislature. 
The CaiiBflhiii Parliament con 

sists of two brunches. Tlie 

members of the lower House are 

elected by the people; those of 

the upper are appointetl by tht- 

Governor- General. 

5. Resources, — ^The chief re- 
sources of Canada are her fisher^ 
ies, her forests, her productive 
lands in the basin of the St. Law- 
rence and in the central plain, JZ^h^ jrihd m ^urm near OUawa, L^. 

and her vast mineral treasures. ^XSti:'!:U':tS2 ^S^:!uh t^Z 

rr,, ^, . , w»i J « _j.li Thelargtst milUaren^^r Ot(au>a.\thich i^ fa- 

The Central Plain or Fertile, mou* at a iumhrr market, 

licit embraces the millioiiR of acres between Lakes Winnipeg and 
Athabasca and the Rocky MountaiiiH. It is in the latitude of Labra- 
dor, but presents a strange contrast to that country. In Ijabrador 
we find treeless plains^ white with snow for eight months in the 
year, and, except in sheltered si>ots, vegetation of the scantiest 




Trade Routes. 
— The Great 

I^ikes, with the 
Wei land Canal 
and the St. Law- 
rence, constitute 
the most irapor- 



On Ihf^ M UKkoku Laket, Return Ir&m a day' a huni'Vif^ 

tant water route for Canadian commerce. The most impo^ 




land route is formed by the Canadian Pacilic Railway, 
connects Halifax with Vancouver. At each of these ports si 
ship connections are made with Euro|>ean and Asiatic poi 
making the shortest route between "western Europe and the 
Pacitic ports of Asia. 

Itailwuyis connect the principal cities along' the Lakes and on tirt 
St, LawTOnce with the Atlantic and Pacific seaboarfls. The Brf 
Kiver of ttie North and the Siiakatchewan traversi* the ** fertile belt," 
and. with Lake Winnipe**:, Nelson river, and Hudson Bay, fumisii 
during the summer, eoiitinnt^iKs water routes tt) the ocean. D«^ 
ing tlie winter, however, these water routes are closed by ice* 

Recent Dev<4oi»ini'nt*— Tlie opening- of tlie wheat lands and graxinf 
r^igiuns of the West has attiiicted a vast number of immigraAts^ 
many of them going from the United SUites. Railroads are bein^ 
extended in every direction, and a second grand trunk line is pro- 
jectetl which shall ti'aYerse the heart of the country and penetrate tlie 
gold regions along the Yukon* 
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THE DOMINION OF CANADA. 



7- Ontario, — Ontario is bordered by four of the Great 
Lakes, and has a climate like that of Michigan, 

Coal, iron, petroleum, copper, and gold are among its 
iiihierul resoiu'ces. Wheat and lumber are the jjrincipid 
productions. 

The forests abound with tljo !^ii^ar*iiinpl4% rui<l tin* mnkiuir** 
sugfiT from it is ao 
imiK>rtant branch of 
industry. 
Ontitrio is the most 
populous, productive, 
and prosperous of the 
provinces. 
It was .settled chieriy 
by Scotc'h, Englisli, 
and Americans, and 
English is the lan- 
guage generally 
spoken by the in- 
habitants. 



ki^ 



^Mr 



I twir OU4iico, 



Logging *ct 

Cities. — Toronto, the capital and chief city of the province, is 
the largest lake port in Canada. It has extensive manufactures 
of iron and maehinery and a large wholesale trade. 



Ottawa, the capital of the Dominion, con- 
tuiiis tht^ Pai'l lament House, %vhich is a 
magnificent building. li is the flpst city of 
Canada in the mauufactujpe of lumber. 

8* Quebec. — The Province of Quebec 
has a colder cliniato than Ontario. Tlir 
westerly winds do not reach it until they 
have lost the warmth received by them in 
crossing the Lalces. 

Tlie inhabitants ai'e mainly descendants of 
the eai'ly French settlers. A majority of 
them profess the Roman Catholic religion, 
and Uhte the French language. The records 



In 1759 a celebrated ^ 
tie, which gux't C* 
to Eughind, w;iAfa 
between tlie Fm 
and English M<mi 
walls of Qut*ly^ 
eral Wolfe and 
MartiiitM of 
cfiliii^ the t^o f 
geiierala, both ij 
bravely It 
forces. Dwringi 
olution, Mimfi 
an j^Vnic^ricaxj 

was killed in m 

lo dipt LUC tlie ciUiUt'l ot yiiebec. 
Tlie sceuerj' around Quebec is euch anting, li 
vicinity are the picturesque falls and the natural slepii 
Mnntmoi'enci. 
Montreal is the largest city and mannfa 
center in Canada. It has an extensive con 
and exports a large amount of lumber, flour, wh 
cattle, and dairy products* 

9, ISb-w Brunswick al>ounds in lime, red granite, and ml 
and its forests yield large supplies of ship- timber. The peo|)ii| 

are chiefly emjiloyed in the lumber ba 
ness and the sea lisheries. 

Cities.— Frcdorieton is the capital 8tj 
tlolm is the largest town and cbief port I 
Both cities are engaged in the njaDufactaierfJ 
lumber. 

10. Nova Scotia, — Xova Scotia] 
j)eninsida. The island of Cape Bn 
belongs to it. Theclimate of Xora Sco» I 
is healthful, and gre^itly tem|>ered bytb*] 
Gulf Stream, 



A titfnmtr jxiHA.nii (bronith the 
LawTt'n*'* nvt r tit OlUHi>ti, The 
miitM at thifi point. 

of tlie Dominion are kept in both English and French. 
Tiie southern part of Quebec is fine farming ix^frion, producing tobacco, 
hemp^ flax, potxttoes, and hay. The western pail of the province baa 
vasts forests of pine, spruce, and Jiard\vo<Kls. Timber is tloated 
down the rivet's to Ottawa, where it is manufactured. Cheese, flour, 
maple-sugar, and useful articles for home consumption are the lead- 
ing manufactures. 

Cities. — Quebec, the capital of the Province of Quebec, is 

beautifully situated on a high bluff. 

It is a walled town, and is s<i strongly f*jrtilied that it is chilled "The 

Its liiuibcr export is lai^ ujid many ships 



famous Lachine mtniU on the St. The shorcs of Nova Scotia and ^ew Brunsmti 

nt*f df»ctnjU hrtu-five f^t in three i i i ^t .. * , ^^ -, ^ ri < 

are washed by the tides of the Bay of FuBflj. 
These tides attain the enormous height of fifty » and sometim«<^| 
sixty, feet almve low- water mark. They ai'^ the highest in the wfldA] 

Coalj iron, gold, and gypsum abound, and are largely miA\ 
The forest wealth is great, and shipbuilding is one of the indifirj 



Gribraltar of Americii.'* 
are built there. 



View of QutbfC frcnn the south thirft o/ iht Hi. Lawrrnce, S ot ic€ thtr vld cUadct^ 



Uutfiitnuii tiquart^ AlontrcfU^ Abovt it im iU^in 

tries. The fisheries rank next to those of Newfoundland, 
inland regions are devoted to agriculture. 

Halifax* tlie capital, is a flourisliing town. It has a lai^ 1 
chiefly in fish, with the United States and the West Indies. 
manufactures are important. 
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DANISH AMERICA AND ARCTIC REGIONS. 



Uprnmvtk, fron a photifffniph taken at midntghi during the 
Arctic Bumm^r. 



has a climato too severe to ripen even the hardiest grainj!; potatoei^ 

aud a few other \**|ft'tiibleh Ktnnetinies do welL 
TheooBst is resorted ir> iti lln^ earlj^ sprjijj>' and summer by fishermen, 

who catch lur*re lunnhei-s of koiiI and iHiiHinh* 
The population of northern Labrador consists mainly of K^lcinioif. 

3. Danish America coinprises fireenhind and Iceland. (See 

map, p. 29.) Ice- 
land lias its own 
consiitution and 
legislature. 

Green la iifL — 
Of Greenland 
little is known 
tixcept the west- 
ern and southern 
coasts; but 
Peary's explora- 
tions OE the north coast have proved this land to be an islaniL 

Tlio Interior is one immense glacier Snow falls every month in the 
year except July. 

The trees are not mor© than six feet high, A few gTtt»»es grow, 
and buttercups and tlandelions are found. Some vegetable!* are 
occasionally raised, but the haniiest cereals have failed. 

The popiUaticHi consists of about 10,U0U Eskimos and 2UU to 
300 Danes and other Euro[ieans. 

The skins of seals, reindeer, and other animals, with eiderdown. 

whale oil, whalebone, and tlsh, 

are exjxjrted. 

Upernnvik,in latitude 73*^, is the 
most northerly abrxle of in an. 

Icehifid is remarkal)!e for its 

volcanoes and geysei-s. 

Mount Heehi is the most noted 
volcano. The Great GeyscT 
sends up a stream of water lOU 
feet high. 

The ^epetatlon of Iceland is 

not so dwarfed and scanty as 

that of Greenland, but there 

are no trees. The" Ai/«/' Caf>t* tearya ahip, tn tin iCc-pack. 

The warm waters of tlia Oiilf Stream temper the climate. Grain 
will not rii>en» but velvet ablew are raii^e*!, and enoiij^h {^rass grows 
to sustain cattle and slicn^p. Wool, oil, sind feathers* are exported, 
Sea-fowU inchKling the eider-duck, abound. 

The popiihition is about 69,(KJ0. Tlie people are fond of literature, 
and have made valuable Cfmtributions Ut the history of America, 
which it ap|>ears was visited by an leelander 500 years before Colum- 
bus. Reykjavik irHrfyahnk), tlie chief town, is a small hamlet, 
but the seat of a college. 

4, The Arctic Begions of Xorth America have been the 
scene of many explorations during the last four centuries. Among 
the explorers may be mentioneil Hudson, Parry, Ross, Franklin, 
McClure, llall, Xares, Kordenskiold, Greely, l^eary, and Aninnd- 
sen. 

It was formerly sup|x>sed that vessels could sail through Baffins^s Bay, 
pass west want into Bering' Strait, enter the Pticit^c, and then cross 
to China and the East Indices. This cou 1*86 was called the North- 



l\ 



iVt' >i».*| 




west Passagre. In 1854 Capt, McClure and his men ci 

from Bering Strait to Bathn's Bay, but long before they reached tl 
latter ihey were forcetl to abandon their vessel. The journey 
cupied more than three winters. In 11)05 Capt. Amundsen made 
passage in a ship frtnn Baffin's Bay to Mackenzie Bay. The North- 
west Passage is useless for purjjoses of connnerce. 

The eliniate of the Arctic regions is intensely cold. It is fre- 
quently 5n° below 0°. Ohieiers fill the valleys of Greenland, 
and slide down into tlie water. Large masses, sometimes miles 
in length and hundreds of feet high, break olf and float away. 
They arc called icelieix^* They ai*e carried by currents inta 
the Atlantic Ocean, where vessels often meet and sometimes run 
against them* 

During the six months of the Arctic rii^lit the aurora often brightena] 
the sunless sky with its brilliant streamers of r^}dj green, and yellowi 
light. 

On the Arctic shores scarcely anythmg grows but mosses and lichens. 

The nathe Inlialiitaiits ofl 

these regions are called Eslc imos. 
They are stunted in body and] 
ignorant in mind. Their livesi 
are spent in hunting, eating, 
and keeping themselves warm. 
They kill great numl>ers of seals 
and walruses. The flesli or 
^' these animals serves for foocL 
tlieir skins for clothing, and J 
their fat for fuel. The Eskimos] 

A hut and a kayak^or mitur cifiM. lUako many thlUgS Of bona] 

which we make of wood, iron or other metals, 

Few hind animals can exist in tbe«e desolate regions. The most 
imfwrUtnt are tbc Eskimo tlog and the polar bear. The dog is used 
by the Eskimos to draw their sletlges over the snow and ice, Th© 
seals a¥id walruses live partly ou shore and partly in the water. 
Ill the Arctic seas one sjiecies of whale mnkes his home. 

Lieut, Peary, now a commander in the United States nav3*, wi 
sent to Greenland to detennine whether or not it was an island 
For his success 
in this work he 
received medals 
from the geo- 
graphical socie* 
ties of America 
and Europe, lie 
made his hea*l- 
quarters at Me- 
Cormick Bay, on 

tlie west coast of ^^'""* '"'* ^ ^*^^- 

Greenland, and matle excursions on sledges into the interior and ! 
along the coast. The pictures on this page were photographed 
by one of his party. The photographs were taken at midnight^ 
aliout the last of June. 

Review Touics.— Wlmt is snid of Xewfoanaiand ? St. John's ? The Grmnd^ 
Bfliik$. Ana. Value. Fihh. Fo^^, I^brAih>r. Prothiets. Fiiiht^rieu. Popa- 
lation. Danisli AinenuA, nrcenlnnd. VegetahVm. Popnhifion. Exports. 
Towns. Icelnrul. It* vegetation. Aaimnls. Fish. PopuUlioii. Chief town* 
Arctic regitnjs, Xc^rthwe^t Pii9bage. tliiimie. Icebergs. Aurora. Vegetal iotu 
Inhnbitants, Aniaiuls. 




MEXICO, 
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XLYI. MEXICO, 

1. Mexico lies south of tbe United States, and between the 
taU of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean, 
Z* Surface.^ — ^The greater part of the country is an iniraense 





fiarbof of i era Crui, the 9eapurf of the CUy of Mexico, and th* ea*Ueof San Juan _ _. 

Th6 iow c<fatt may 6e »ren on the ngfU* 

feable-land supported by two ranges of lofty mountains, with a 

At of lowland on both coasts* 

I The lowland varies in brf^adth from a few miles to one Imndred or 
more. 
The table-land risea precipitously from the lowland, and is fmrn 5.000 
to 8,000 fi*et above the sea. U|xin it are moun- 
tains of irveiit elevation. Many of their ])eiiks are 
kcappetl with perjwtaal snow. Sonic? of them are 
IToleaiioei^, as Ori* 
ha and Popo- 
catepetl {smoking 
monniain), . 

Climate. — Mex- 

like all tropical " 
>antries, has a dry 
id a rainy season. 
le latter begins in 
ne and lasts till 
\ ovember. 
The teni|>erature 
rding 



4. Mines. — The table-land is rich in mines of gold and 

silver, copper, lead, and quicksilver. 

It is a part of the groat niountjim system, eonsistiiig of the Rocky 
Mountains and the Andes, wliich so abounds in minerals that it 
may be calletl the meUU-prcHlueing ti-easury of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Mexico produ<*e3 nioi^ silver than any other country, 
and ranks seeoTid in eopper. 



S o n o r a , 

wak'tvah) 
{gnxih-nn- 
riche^t in 



m^^ 



^ir^'i^ 




pfaced tn f<Jnka 



U h i li u a li 11 a (che- 
and O II a n a j n a t o 

h wa ft ' f o ) are t h e s ta tes 
minerals. 2 0,000 
men ai-e employed in 
mining". 

5, Froduetions, 

—The lowland for- 
ests abound in ma* 
hogany and other 
cabinet woods. 
Among the vege- 
fl table proilucts are 



,% Sucrr nnninu in Mtrsco: 1. A p»c/uff«e/u« 
to ttie tttlt^er rrnV at Gtianajuoto. 



"I, h'ork C4jTU(iTini.ng stlvrr ** ttf ouwi/ from 
fhe TTiiTi^' and cntMhtai /iii the wheel aH it iM 
dfQUH around Ou cirtlf. * 



varies 

elevation. 



lowland region is hot and unhealthftd. The Mexicans call 
rra Cullejift' (hot land), 
HT^llow fever is a common and fatal disea-so in this region. 
I The table-laud is known as Tierra 75?;/y;/aAi (temperate land), 
climate is delightful. 

The liouse^ are built without chimneys, as the winters are not cold 
♦^ni aiprh to make !ire>s necessary, Tbe heat in summer is not oppressive, 
.ei-s, frniLs, and vej^^etables grow a! I the year. 



ctt f\ tn t ft I n Q ua(rr and mercury/ n ti d m ired „ , , , . ^ « K*i ir% «j n a o m, r 
tititd ttw 9uv€r « di*9olvtd by the mercury, bUgdl ^ OaUdnUb, Ur* 

anges, lemons, vanilla, cacao, and the maguey 
{mtt-gtoa}/) or Mexican, aloe, which is cidtivated 
for its juice. 

The «*arao uf commerce is the seed of the cacao tree, A well-known 
l>iN-jiaration of cacao is t-liofolnte. The ancient Me.xicaus called it 
chovokifl. 
The luaK^iiey or piiltiiie plant is peculiar to Mexico. Its leaves served 
the Aztf-'cs in phice nf jmper. The juice when fermenteil is the na- 
tional Ixn^enige. A variety of the pulque plant yields a kind of hemp 
railed, from the place of its exjHirt, Hi^al (se*sahl') lieiiip* 







A field of puhiHt pi 



a McJ^ican j.-/, 



If 



:77«"* 



}^^ 



The cuy of Puebiu. Xottc* th^ 



The i>rc»diictions of the talile-hmd are cotton, coffee, tobacco, 

f and grain. 

I Tlie iHittoii plant pnxluces for several years together. 

In many districts three, and even four, crops of Iiuliau corn a ix* raised 
during the yea.r. It is one of tbe great food plants of J^Iexico. Tlie 
inhabitants of the lowland subsist largely o|>on the banana and 
plantidn. 



■^ g i 1 2 i s -3 ^ 
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CENTRAL AMERICA.— WEST INDIES. 



X1.VII, CENTRAIi AMERICA. 

!• Position. —Central America occupies the extreme southern 
portion of our continent, and lies between the Caribbean Sea and 
thePacificOcean. 

It includes the 
six Republics of 
O It a t e tti a I a 

Salvador, Hoii- 

tliiras» Xiirar- 

a jj: 11 a {mk-ar- 

alifjwah)^ Caf*tH 

Klea, and Pan- 

ama, and a Brit* -■* rnourmin ro^.. 

ish colony known as Brtti»h Hnnduras, or Belize* 

The entire population of Ceub^al America is luit eciiml to that of the 
State of New York. 

2. In 8orfiwe Central America resembles Mexico. It is situ- 
ated in the belt of volcanoes that girdle the Pacific Ocean. 

CoKegriiiiia iko-say-ghee'nah), in NicarasrtJa, during: its eruption in 

18^5, darkened the 



tntrai Amenoi. 



I*ort Ltinon, »h-ciWina the rai/ro*ni, lf>f j'ter, urid a steamtr 
linaUtttg with bananas. 



iiir by its ashes at 
places 50 miles dis- 
tant. 

3. Minerals^ 

— The nioiiu tains 
are richly stored 
with gold, sil- 
ver, copper, mer- 
cury, and other 
minerals. 

4. Climate.— 

The climate is 
like that of Mexico; the soil is generous, and it is harvest time 
the entire year. 

Yet these slates are not prosperous, because their inhabitants are want- 
ing in industry and skill, iind politieal harmony. 

6. Productions. — The principal productions are coffee, bana- 
nasj cacao, sugar, indigo, tobacco, and vanilla. 

The forests ai-e 
most luxuri- 
ant tropica] 
growths ant] 
abound in ma- 
hogany, rose 
wood* and dye 



woods. 

The chief ex- 
ports are eof- 
fee» bananas, 
indigo, robber, 
hides, and ma- 
hogany. 

Our largT'st im- 






Thf Pnnnnvi Cannt iinM (n-ijun 6j/ a Frrr\rA Comjttnij, hut the I'nited 
State* bought tiif nght4 of that coin pa ny and it nov carruing orv tht 
uork. This view tkoifM the pl-ice whert the conal it bein{f attg through 



<j mountain pasa. 



iCovnVghU l*»t by tJ>e Am. St^ivoKoplo Oo | 



port s from 

these states are coffee, bananas, and mahogany. We sell them flour, 

meats, cloth, iron proods, and macbiner>\ 



I 



e. Eace and Iteligionfl.^The states of Central America once 

belonged to Spain. The dominant race is Spanish. The lan- 
guage is Spanish; the religion is the Roman Catholic. 

7. Cities, — The largest city is New Guatemala. The eapit 
of the other states are San Halvaflor, Tegnc Jural pa, Mana^UAf] 
Panama, and Han .Jo.se. 

Ctiloii, in PananiM, is tlie eastern tei*mintis of the canal : Port Jim on, ic 
Costa Rica, is connected by railroad with San Jos6^ and ships banana 

Review Topics. — What part of the continent dws Central America occupy ] 
Name the states. Describe the s^urface. The mineral resources. Climate. Ar 
these states prosperout*? Productions. Exports, Race and religion. Capit 

XX.VIII. WE8T 1NBIE8. 

1. Position and Surface, — These islands are like stepping- 
stones across the ocean from Florida to the Orinoco; they are 
in sight from one to another, almost all the way* 

Tiiey separate the Caribbean Sea and Gulf of Mexico from the Atlantic. 

They keep out the tidal wave, and make both sea and gulf nearly 

tideless. 
All of these islands are mountainous except the Bahamas, 
which are low, coral islands* I 

2. Area. — The area of the whole group taken together is abotit 

twice that of the State 
of New York. 

3. Divisions*— These' 

islands form three divi- 

sions: the Bahamas, 

G reater An tilles, and 

Lesser Antilles. 

The Greater Antilles are 
Cuba, Haiti, Jamaica, and 
Forto Rico. The Lesser 
Antilles are the group ly- 
i tig in a semicircle between. 
Porto Rico and the mouth 
of the Orinoco. 

4, Qoveminent, — Of 

BaBBc-Terrt. an the inland o/ i^t. ku£m. thcse islands, ouly Cuba 

and Haiti are independent. Cuba is protected by the United 
States. 

Porto Rico belongs to the United States (see p. 65] ; Martinique, St.. 
Bartholomew, and Gnadeloui)e, to France; St. Thomas^ Ban Juan^ 
and Santa Cruz, to Denmark ; Curayao iku-ra-ao*) and St. Eustatius, 
to the Dutch; the Bahamas. Barbados, Jamaica, and most of the 
Lesser Antilles, to Great Britain. 
5» The population is a little larger than that of Pennsylvania, 
The inhabitants are mostly negroes or the descendants of Spanish 
settlers, Span- 
ish, English, and 
French are 
spoken, 

G. Climate.— 

The West Indies, 
with the excep- 
tion of the Baha- 
mas, are all in 
the Torrid Zone, 
They have a hot 




( 







SOUTH AMERICA. 



XLIX. PUYSICAI. FEATURES. 

1. Soutli America is triangular in sbape. It lies partly in 
both the northern and the southern hemispheres ; but by far the 
larger portion of it is in the southern. 

2. Surface- — Tlie surface of the continent is naturally divided 
into four regions : L Tbe AucU^an Plateau; 11. The Hf^hlaiid 
4>r Brazil; III. The Ilij^hJaiiil of Guiana ; IV. The Great CVii- 
fral Flaiii, which extends the entire length of the continent. 




<« mtlu^it^i 



On the Andean Plateau. 

MAP STUDIES. — What two 

oceans sui-round South America i* 
Whal sea on the north ? Gi'f^at ocean 
current on tlie northeastern coast i 
What great curiam t on the west 
coast i What h the shape of ihe eon- 
tinent? What directions have the 
Atlantic coasts of South American' 
What is the general direction of tliu 
PuciHc coast i" Wliat bay and g-iilf 
on opposite sides of the Isthmus of Tht Grtat CrrdmU 

^ ^ ♦ 1 1 ^ '*' -^^ff^f^tina, unlit ih* ,-lrtti. 

Panama? What island lornis tlie tiittana, 
southern extremity of the continents "WTiat group to the east? What is- 
lands off the northern coast? What island at the mouth of the Amassonf 
What strait between Tierm del Fu(>^''o and the mainland ? What is ilie most 
northern i)oint of the continents Soutliern? Eastern i' Western f Wliat 
winds blow constantly within the Ti-opics/ Which of these winds hif>ws 
upon the coast between Cai>e St. Roqtie un<i Cape Frio^ What part of the 
coast is rainless? What cape on the Brazilian coast near the Tropic of 
Capricorn? What desert on the western coast oppof^ite this slope? 

SurfartN— Judging by the colors of the map, is mo^t uf Sonth America 
high or low? Where is the most elevated portion,^ WluU mountains 
form it ? Point out the Ctmibi^e (A:oow-/>m2/i Pass. {The rati r^xid from 
Buenos Airm to Valparaiso is to cross the pass.) 

Where does the lowland chiefly lie/ Wliat two highlands in the 
eastern part of the contitien t { What great plateau in the western t ^^liat 
lies between these high regions^ Wluit three river basins does the Central 
Plain comprise? What name is giv«*n to the grassy plains in the valley 
of the Orinoco if To the forest plains of the Amazon? 'Where are the 
pampas? 

Rivers and Lakes.— What great rivers drain South America? Among 
what mountains does the Amazon rise? Where is the Hnallaga? Tlie 
Ucayali fou-kk yai^)/ The Madeira? Tapajos? Tocantins? In what general 
direction do they all How? In what direction does the Amazon flow? 
How many months has it? In what direction does the Orinoco flow? Tlie 
Paraguay? Whei*e are the three largest branches of the La Plata? By 
what rivers could you jvass from the Orinoco to the Amazon ? 'What lake 
near the northern coast? On the Bolivian Plateau? 

CHniate.— In what zone is all of South America north of Cape Frio 
and the Desert of Atacama? Through what river* valley does the equator 
pass? What kind of climate, then, is found in most of South America? 
In the most soutliern portion? 



3. Andean Plateau.— The Andes skirt the shores of die FV 
cific all the way from Patagonia to Panamii. 

They consist of parallel ranges calle^l carclUleraw^ of whicL U)« 
two most irai)ortant ure known as the cordillera of the l.i)^^ 

and the cordillera of the Interior, 

Between these are elevated plateaus, the highest of which i» Ik 
Pliiteau of Bolivia* 

All tlie way trom the Sti*ait of Magellan to the Isthmus of Pmanik 
thei-e b, arniuged along the top of the Andes liice a line of senljn*^ 
a succession of snow-capped volcniioe««, many of them higher I 
the highest peak in North America, Some of them reach the! 
of about 25,000 feet. 

4. The Highland of Brazil extends from the La Plata i 
ward, nearly to tlie Amazon* It is tmversed by paralled 
of mountains, some of which are from 5,000 to 8,0(X» feet 

6- The Highland of Qulana rises abruptly from the pliSI 

[jetwoen the (>rinoco and the Amazon. 

6* The Great Central Plain consists of the valleys of the I 

Orinoco, the Amazon, and tbe | 
La Plata, 

T' ' vations which separstr tit 
aers of these streams ar»«i 
ii»w Uud the three valleys mar be 
considered as fi»rmin^ (inefn!it 
pUiiu. Hence, with trifliua^cxwf 
tions, all the t*ain tlmt falls on tk 
continent finds its way liack Uytk 
sea thi'ting'h the Atnaxon, tlie li 
Plata, and the Orinoco. 





On the Brtisilinn fl i;}hland. 'Jinx is an old ifltitmu uorn d*". t >'■■ ?Ke S'ru- £n(jiand pki^ 
Tht train of pack mulen thmva how tnerc .andi*t i* carric<f r«tt^ jntrti ^ i* 

Btazilinn HtQhland and iia product* carritd to tht ntorett ra^' *f. 

Prod n*'f ion?*,— What minends arc* fmmd among the ^Vndes? Wli'tr 
is the diamond rejrimi of South Amerieai' On wlial part of tiie co*^' ^* 
nitrate found? WheiH? is guano fonndf (Guano is used a* i 
fertilizer, ) 

Name some of the vegretahle productions of the Valley of the Aniai-'Ti 
Wljere do you find cinchona bark? Wheat r Wliat are some of thf 
vegetable products of the Bnizilian Highland? Wliere do you fiad t^« 
manioc? Where is India rubber found? WhsLt valuable cabinet 
are found in the Amazon Valley? 

Animals,— Wliat animals abound on tbe Pampas? Where i* i 
condor found? The armadillo? Tlie sloth? For what ahell-flsb 
Guayaquil famed? 

What curious fish in the Orinf>co? Wliat dan^rous animal in 
Amazon Valley? What birds and insects aj-e found here? What set' 
in the South Atlantic? What bird belongrs to the southern extremity 
the continent? 
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SOUTH AMERICA: PHYSICAL FEATUKES. 



Different portions of the Great Central Plain are called Pampas, 
Selvai^« and LlaiioB. 

Pampas. — The vast plains of the La Plata are known as Pam- 
pas. They resemble our prairies. 

During the wet season tliey are clothed vrith a rich growth of tall 
grass, and clumps of llustles ten or fifteen feet liigh; but the lono^ 
summer droii^htj!i dejstnjy the vegetation, and these pampas become 
arid wastes. 

Selvas. — The Selyas are densely womled plains occupying a 

large i>art of the valley of the Amazon. 

The veift^tatioii here is of the most remarkable and luxuriant deficrip- 
tion. The trees are of prig-antic growth and endless variety* 

Air-plants and ellmliiug: vines of tlie most fantastic shaj)es, with 
leaves of extnitordinary beauty, and the most brilliant and curious 
flowers, bauo- from the brauehes and festoon the forests. 

Among' the trees are the India rubber tree, the eo\v-tj*ee, and palms in 
great variety; anionr^ them is the wax-puhn, from which valuable 
wax is obtained. 

The Xilanos {It/a/inds), or plains of the Orinoco^ extend from 

the shores of the Caribbean Sea to the foot of the mountains. 

They are dotted here and there with clumps nf trees. 




Tht' U<tAu<f4. Tmu* in western Vmauehi Uhtu 'i^tnutj h'* dry §6CU0fnt*him''imi tk* Andeg 
mcurUairnt in tftt di§(ance. 

In the rainy season a vast extent of these plains in overflowed, and 

becomes, like the Iwrders of the Lower Nile, a boundless sea. After 
the flcMiid subsides, a most luxuriant growth of grass and flowers 
appears. 
In the dry seanou the verdant plains become barren wa^stos. 




A bore vomttifj up (kt mouth of tht Ammou it lookn liktt a heafy tttirf roiltng uji tm a gonrly 
nhorc, hui the brtaktrs art aiu*«i by tht mteiuig of tht ttrontf currrrU and the hdr. 

7. Rivers. — The three great rivei's, the Amazon, the La Plat; 
and the cirinoeo, with their tributaries, include nearly all th< 
large streams i>f South America, and constitute the grandest sy 
tern of watercourses on the globe. 

The Amazon is one of the longest and largest rivers in the 
world. It rises in Lake Lauricocha, in the Andes, and flowj 
across the continent Its length is upwards of 3,70h miles. 

In some places, even far away from the sea, it is so liroacl that 

vessel sailitij^ upon it may be out of siglit of laud. 
The Amazoji dnuus a larjrer area and discharges more waler into th 

ocean tlrati any other river, It« current is perceived 200 miles out 

at sea; whih? the ticli' is felt 4fKJ miles up its channel. 
Sometimes the title, instead of risiiio: slowly, enters the mouth of the 

river as a ppr[)endieular widl of water. This is called a 1p«>re# A 

mass of water 12 or 15 feet high rolls up the stream witli a roar ihi 

is heard at the distance of 5 or 6 miles. 
From the Rio Negro to the Ucayali the Amazon is known as t' 

SoliiMocns, and above the Ucayali river as the Blaraiiou. 

The *»riiioco, ivith its trilmtariesj flows through the northern 
[>ortion of the Clreat Plain, and drains the mountain region oi 
Guiana* 



n 

I 



This river is connected with the Amazon by tlie Cassitiitiare an< 
Negro rivers, so tiiat an Indian in bis canoe ma}^ pass fi'om the 
Amazon to the Orinoco. 

The La Plata is the Mississippi of South America. Its course, 
unlike that of the Amazon, is not along parallels of latitude, but, 
like that of the Mississippi, across them, J 



ComiTiirKa. 


AtmIii 


FtoputkUob. 


COL-HTMU. 


Ar«aln 




The Ginaiios.... 


201,9X0 


375,756 


Repuhhca, 






Iifpublir«, 






iP^rn.. 


61*5,73.^ 


4,^09, t*09 


TiieUriitedSUites 






iBolivia. 


7(i:J,400 


2 jy 1.415 


ofBr&sdi 


3,218»tH0 


14.333,915 


Ciiik 


307.020 


2,712.145 


Venezuela 


593,943 


2.444,810 


Argentina 


lJ3r,,840 


5,teO,fJ86 


Colombia 


473. m 


3,01fi,360 


I Parag-uay 


157,000 


530,103 


Ecuador.., 


118,000 


1,400.0(10 


|Unigu»y, 


72,210 


1178.072 



31AP STI'IIIKH.— What country «iccn pies most of t lie eastern por- 
tion of South AToericaf The southern? What countries are traversed 
by tbe Ajules? Which boi-der oo the Caribl>i?an Seaf 

BraziL— What two states do not touch Bras'JlV What great river 
drains a lar^e part of Brazil? How near the Pacific is its source? Tlirough 
how mauy decrees of long-itnde does it flow? What two rivei's have their 
source near the town of Diamautimi? What do you judg-e from tbe fact 
that one flows north and the other south? ^Tliat river eutei^ tbe Atlantic 
south of Cai^ St Augustin? What portion of Brazil Ls mountainous? 
Where is Eio? Bahia? Peruambuc**? Para? Maranhao? 

Oulana. — To what nations do tbe Guianas belong? What are their 



Venezuela.— What countries east of Venezuela? South? West? 
Sea on the north? Name its great river. What lake in the northwest? 
Island utf the mouths of the Orincwi'o? Capital? %Vhei*e \n Mai^ 
cail>ttf 

€<>lciiiibiB.— What countries Ixirder on Colombia? What sea north 
What Citi>e fonns the n^M'thern exti'emity? Wliat isthmus does it con- 
lain { What two \K\v\s on *)p]M»siite sides nf the isthnuis? Where is Cm 
gei la? MedeU in i Barrani] u i 1 la i W lui I is the capi tal I 

Keiiatlon — What countries border on Ecuador? What circle a 
it? Name its volcanoes. Gidf otf the coast. Capital. Seaport. 

Peru- — Where is Peru? Wliat cape and point on the coast f IslaJi< 
off the coast? What river's traverse Peru? Wheix? is Lake Titicj 
Cuxco? Lima? 

llolivia. — What countries touch Bolivia^ Name some of the rivei 
Where is La Paz? Sucre? Mt, Sorata? Ml. II lima ni? 

C'liitep — In what zones is Chile? On wliich side of the Andes? 
Whei'e is Valparaiso? Santiagro? Where is the island of San Ji 
Fernandez? 

Arg:entina^— What river drains the northern part? Name its chi< 
tributaries, Whei-e is the Strait of Maf^llauf Tien*a del Fuegro? Ca 
Blanco? Buenos Aii*es? Rosario! Cordoba? Mendoza? 

Paraguay". — What countries touch Paraguay? What is the capital' 

Urug'uay.— vVhat connlries touch Uruguay? What is the capital? 



» 
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SOUTH AMERICA: GENERAL DESCRIPTION; BK^VZIL. 



A Ch ilea nhom* i n Sn nt uiqo . 



From north ^^^vith the La Plata, with its tributiu'ies, the Parai^tay 
and l*ai*>iitv traverses 23 degrees of latitude. It drains the southern 
portii-ni'iif^the Great Plain. 

Qjf.tl»5j*'^'^steni side of the Andes, all the way from Patagonia 
t0*T?!iiaa,raa, the rivers are small in volume and short in crjurse. 

.^ -Tlie uiouotains are too near the coast to allow the drainage to guther 
* ' into large streams. 

Rfvie^V Tollies. — Shape of South Ameriea* Divisions of siirfAce. Andes. 
Plateau. Vt>ltiii)cH.a, Hi^ldand of Brazil. Of Gutmm. Great Central Pli»in, 
Panifms. Seh hs. Llanos. The great rivers. The boro* Rivers on the west of 
the Aiule??. 

L. CLIMATE, PRODIXTIONS, 1NHABITAXT8. 

1, Climate. — The larger part of South America lies within 
the tropics. 

The Temperature of the lowlands is hot: that of the plateaus 
is variable, depend- 
ing upon height 
above the sea- 
level. 

Til lis, a traveler 
ascending the 
Amii2on would 
find in the valley 
of the Ucayali a 
sprint? cltmate 
all the year. 
Pas-sing" on into 
the valley of the 
Hnallag-a (ftfc^i/- 

yah*yah), a cooler climate still would await him 
Along the Up|ier Amazon, he would find him- 
self in a superb wheat, com. cattle, liemp, and 
tobaceo country, with bris'ht «kies and jdi-asjinf 
days at all seasons. Sti)! liigrlier he woulrl 
enter, at the heij2*ht of 1(5,000 feet, the region i\f 
perpetual snow. 

South of the Tropic of Capricorn the tenii>er- 
ature is moderate. The extreme southern ]x>r- 
tion of the continent is very cold. 

MolHtiire. — The northeast and southeasL 
tnide wIihIs, which come from the sea, are 
laden with moisture when they reach the land. As they ascend 
the eastern .nlope of the Andes, they get cooler and cooler, and 
as they cool they drop down their moisture in tlie shape of rain 
or snow. Crossing the snowy heights of the C^ordilleras, tliey 
finally reach the western slojif^s coni]»letely roblieLl of moisture. 
Consetjuently, those west em slopes are nearly rainless. 

Every dr«3p of water has l3een wrnuL^ from llie winds while ci*os«iug 
the Andes, and we see it r^rtuniin^*- eastwardl3' to the sea in the shape 
of nitiimliiin streams and majestie watercourses. 

The eastern slopes^ of the Amies, therefore, are clothed with 
trees anil verdui*e. The western slopes, for nearly 2,iN>*> miles, 
in Peru, and the northern j>art of Chile, are parched and barren. 

South of latitude 30^, however, tlie pi'evailing winds are from tlie 
west, and there the cuuditions ai^ reversed; there the western side is 
the rainy, and tlie eastern the dry side. 

Had the Andes l>een on the east coast instead of the west, tr«>i>icid South 
America would have been a desert. 

2» Minerals. — South America is one of the richest mineral 



regions of the globe. Gold and silver, precious stone 
and other metals abound, 

3, ProdiictioiiB.— All the great agricultural product 

world may be successfully cultivated in South Americi 

Cotton, sugar, tobaceo, cacao, coffee, the banana, rice, thej 
fixjfn whose r«M(t l^ii>i4X^a is prepared — spices, indigo, dj 
ornamental wockIh alxiund in this region. 

The jj^reat )ilains are very pivxliietive of wheat and other j^ 
fnrnii!ih pastimige for countless herds of cattle and boracs. | 

4. The Aiiimals are remarkable, and are very uullkel 
the other continents. Among them are the long-tailed j 
armadillos; the rhea, a bird somewhat like the Mric 
the electric eel, that shocks even horses to death; the 
that somewhat resembles a pig and is good to eat; the1 

s trie tor, the llama, and the alpaca. 

5. Inhabitants,— Tlie native inhabita 
South America are c-alled Indians. Thi 
cupy a large part of the continent. 
them are still in a savage state. 

A great number of the present 
are descended from European settlers,] 
mixed descent. 

The people ot Brazil are chiefly of 

descent and jsi>eak the Portng-uese lang 
ittarly all the ulber countries of S<»uth 1 

the iultabj 
ai-e of Spaaid; 
and sijeaki 
i.sh langu 
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un*'. I lit- io'tfKx/f^ 'trf ii4*M'rni*lrfi for ordtrft, 
tut>ertntemifnt rt in the center. 
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Relief 

^Chmftlo 
South 
Changes 
TeuifiemtuwH 
y t ri part 

nt. 
ifiug rnio 
America? 
these wltuli 
their moistuiT 
is the efTe«*t upon the eastern ftlopes? The western? What c©a 
of Int. 80^? South AnierifH as a mineral region. Chief prodi 
Inhabitants. 

LT. BRAZIT^, GlIANAS. VEKEZUE] 

1. Brazil.— lirazil is the largest and most impor 
tif South America. It is larger than the United Stat 
Alaska. Until IS 89 it was an empire. It is now a 
sistino- of a number of states united like our own* 

Physical Features. — The northern portion 
greatei part of the valley of the Amazon, and incM 
selvas. The central and southern portions are tah1i>1an< 

Brazil has 30,tKin miles of iiilanfl naviiratioii. The I 
drains most of the country. From its length and \q 
Indians call it the ^'King of Rivers." 

2. Productions.— Brazil is rich in mineral wealth, hi 
has been drjne to make use of it, though gold and diamond 
are carried on to a consideralde extent. 

Silver, lead, zinc, iron, and inanjfanese are founds but 
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coal or petroleum. Monazit^ sand aud mangaoeae are exported. 
^Two towns have been named from tke diamond mines near them. 
Locate these, 

' The leading agrieiittural product is coffee, three-fourths of 
le worid^s supply being produced in Brazil. Cotton, sugar, 
>T)ae<5o, cocoa, and manioc are other leading products. 

In the southern parts of the country there are important grazing 
and dairying industries conducted by pros- 
perfHis German and Italian colonies. Flor- 
iauapoliM and Bliiiiieiiaii ai'e growing^ 
towns in this section and export large fjuan- 
tities of dried beef, hides, tallow, and dairy 
products. Still larger quantities, however, 
are imported into other parU of the coun- 
try froni Ar^ejilitia iimi Uruguay. 



The forests 
>£ Brazil fur- 
lish our chief 
. u p p 1 i e s of 
India rubber, 
Bides large 
liaantities of 
'inl>er, dje- 
j^^v-^Kxis, drugs, 
tiixd B I' a z i 1 

Brazil 




r a z 

abounds in birds and insects of brilliant colors. The shells 
of beetles and feathers of bii^ds are worked into various 
ornamental forms by the natives. This kind of orna- 
mental work is noted for its elegance. It forms an impor- lttmtLZnmchi^fwLd> r^^m 



Steamers ply between Para, at the mouth of the Amazon, and NauLa, 
in Peru, a distance of 2,200 miles, and between Cuyabaand Buenos 
Aires. Brazil has more than 10,000 miles of railrt^ad t>pen for trafTic, 
and more than 15,000 miles of telegraph lines. It is connected 
with Porliigai and the United States by ocean telegmphs. 

4. Discovery. ^ — Brazil was accidentally discovered by Cabral, 
a Portuguese navigator, in the year 1500* 

He was bound to Indta, and, much agrainst his will* was drifted to the 

westward by the trade* 
wind, and reat*hed the 
shores of South Anici*' 
ica near Cape St.Roqna 
Owing U^ this cii'cam- 
stanee, Brazil became a 
Portuguese possession, 
and was colonized by 
Portugal, 

5* People and 
Eeligion.^T h e in- 
habitants are 
of (liflerent 
r a c e s ^ — 
whites, In- 
dians, who 
for the most 
part are 
wholly un- 
civilized, and 
negroes. The 
langUtige is 



tant export and is sold in various parts of the world* 
fS. Pursuits. — The principid industry is agriculture; grazing, 
lining, and inanufacturing are of less importance. There are 

my sugar factories and some refineries. There are many cot- 
hn mills in the cities and a few that manufacture silk and woolen 
oods. 

Most manufactureil goods used in the country are imported 



i7 Th tr njye »carUl coffee berries a re Oi^thertHj fro m ! h f irttrfi ; (h eunr« P O r t U f *" U C Se 

muCfufhfAr/^i^ The»/'i*d4tirf Bitr<mdouHodri/in (Krifun.fiftfrH'hxch ^ * ' 

thr citatino *« rcrttovtd from th*' tftfi. Then thry are ttorted according to nisf ami piac^d m aticks f U^i «pl ; trinn 

for ah ipmtfU. The th ird tnew thown the nhipt at iSa Mom bring loaded with coffee from the car, ^"- * CI 1^ lUIl 

Koman Catholic. Other religious denominations are tolerat*.^!. 

6. Cities. — Kk* de Jatieiro (Rio) is the capital and largest 
city of the Repulilic. It has an excellent harbor and is, next to 
8autos, the largest coffee market in the worUl. 

Bahia, the second city, exports coffee and cocoa. P**riiaiiibiico is in 

the center of the sn^rar district and exjw>rts raw sng^ar, cotton, and 
hides. Para [Belemj is the leading^ poii in the world for the shi]>- 
ment of rubber, Hno Paulo is in the heart of the cotfee district, and 
ia connected by railroad with Santos, its sea|>ort, and the lar^^est 
coffee market in the world. 
Nictheroy, Mnraiiliau, Porto Alegrc, and Bio Grande do Siil 
have factories for the nutini fact are of woolen goods and carpets. 
PelotrtJ* and Porto Aleg^re have a larg^ ^expirt trade in ag-ricnl- 
tural and dairy products. Canipo8 is second in the snjrsir trade. 




i--^ 



V»~eyt t'ii'w of the harbor of Hto de Jftnerto, ahvwina the rtt ro • > <i.>>'i Mut/.tr iattf mouniuin. 
tehicfk 14 a ufJl-known landmark. Notice the buildmua 'tioni/ (he u'uter'4 edue. 

>in Great Britain, Oermany, and the United States. Our 
rgest imp*:jrts from Brazil are coffee, rubber, and sugar. Our 
[exports to that country consist principally of Hour, kerosene, 
jhinery, and hardware. 




tht har^T 



..c-ji luv the Tviturat reef which hae Li. 
ao a« <o ffive the city tx harbor. 
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THE GUIANAS AND VENEZUELA. 




View of th€ harbor of Cau*nne, Notice thai it xa unproUded. h\ thr f or e^f round it the 
qu(%}/y where men and mercJuindiM ar« landed. 

7- Tiie Guiauas, — These three provinces belong respectively 
to the British, French, and Dutch. They are the only portions 
of South America now dependent upon any European power. 

8. The st'eiiery is wonderfully picturesque. 
Loog, llat'topj>ed iiioitTitaiiis rise abruptly from 

the plain, with pi-^cipitxuis sides like walls of 

masonry. Of these, Mt. liuralina is the most 

remarkable. It is 18 miles long and 7,500 feet 

high. 
In this region the rainfatt is very great. The nortli 

east trade- wind bnng« to it copious volumes of 

moisture. 
The rivei-s, dashing down the mouiitain sides, form 

beautiful cascades and waterfalJs, The Greiit 

Kaieteiir waterfall makes a clear leap of 822 fet-t- 
The canst sountxy is low, flat, and swampy. 

9. Life.— The air is filled with insects; the 
forests teem with wild dogs, tiger-cats, and arnia- 
dillos; the tree tops are lively with songsters, 
and noisy with howling monkeys. 

Exports. — ^Coffee, sugar, gold, and the prod- 
ucts of the forests are the exports. 

10. Towns.— The capitals are the largest 
towns. GeorgetoA™ is the capittd of British S:;;:/^^;^^^^:^ ^^lu'^^^'lX. 




mined extensively, and is gathered from shallow lagoons on th« 
shore. 

The leading productions are gold, coffee, sugar, cacao, hide 
and rubher. 

Tlie flora of Venezuela is wonderfully rich and varied, A sjjecies < 
mimo«a» or sensitive phtut, gi-ows here, whicli spreads out its um^ 
bi^lla-shaped top until it attains the enormous propiDrtions of se^'er 
himdi"ed feet in circumference. Orchids, with flowers of curiou 
form and brilliant hue, cling to the branches of the forest trees*^ 
The "cow-tree *■ also is found Jiere; the natives tap it and draw fron 
it a milk-like beverage. 

The chief exports are coflfee, cacao, gold, and cattle product 

Several Jiues of steamers ply between Venezuela and the x^rts of 
Europe, and the United States. Nearly half the foreign trade i» 
with tliis coimtry, from which Venezuela buys cotton ch>tli^ fcxxi 

pitnlueUs kerosene, and lumlx«r in exchange for cotfe 

and asphalt. 

14. Cities.— Caracas, the capital, is subject tc 
earthquakes. It was nearly destroyed by one 

1812. 

It is milea from its port, La Ouayra, and about 

3,0CK) feet above the sea. Iiimied lately in the rea 
is the *' Silla '' {the saddle), a mountain with two peaksl 
rising to the height of 8,600 feet. These peaks majrj 
be seen many miles out at sea, and are landmarks well*^ 
known to the navigator* 

Valencia, Mtiracaibo, and Cindad Bolivar, oB 
the Orinoco, are centers of trade. 

On the island of Trinidad asphalt exists in sucfc 
quantities as to form a lake. A great deal of the ; 
f>balt used for paving in the United States is im]>or 
jiHim this island, which belongs to Gi-eat Britain. 

Revi«*w Tapii\H.— Rank and size of Braz:il. Gorern-" 
meiiL Siirfiice. Inland navigation. Drainage. >liiieral prod- 
ucts. Whftt isi said of the coHee of Brazill Other agricul 



. , , , , *'2''*7''»™""^*fJl'i''f!if Tii^r* tiirftl nroducts. Sugar, What do the foresU vjeld? Fol^ 

Guiana, and Pam.imrilio the capital of Blltch 1'^; '"^ ^'"'^ '"' '^^ '''"^ ^"' ^"^^ what L eattle chiefly rai^dT Pnneii^d pursuit.. Cor-^ 



Guiana. These are the centers of trade. Cayenne (whence we 
get cayenne pepper) is the capital of French Guiana, 

11. Veii©ziiela,^The Republic of Venezuela is about twice 

the size of Texas. 

The early Spanish explorers, observing that the natives had built their 
houses on piles along the shores, called the country Venezuela, a 
word nieaning ''Little Venice." 

12, Surface,— The northwest and southeast portions of Yen- 
eziiela are mountainous. More than two4hirds of the country, 

however, consist of llanos (grassy plains), upon which millions 

of cattle, sheep. 




and other 
stock feed. 



live 



The (country is 
trri versi-d by the 
Orihc>cn; its upjier 
waters divide into 
two branches, one 
■ »f which flows into 
J , , i ^ the Rio Negro. 

13, Productions. — Among the mountains are rich deposits 
7jd Mud copper, w^hich are extensively worked. Salt is 



raercial facihties. Discovery. People and reli^noiu Rio. Para. Bnhia. Ver^ 
iiambiico. To what jiowers do the Giiianas belong? Their scpnery. Waterfalls 
The coast country. What is said of the animal life? Chief exports. Towns 
What do we get from French Guiana? What is the size of Venezuela? Whj 
socalle*!? What of the surface t Great river. Mineral proilucts. AgricnlUimLl 
Esports. What is saul of Taraous? Other cities. ^ H 





J.II. Tim a:ni)kan states. 
1- The Andean States are Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bo-^ 

livia, and Chile. They comprise a region very remarkable for 
its volcanoes and earth(|uakes. 

2. Chile lies altogether on the western slope of the Andes, It 
is for the most part in the South Temperate Zone, 



THE ANDEAN STATES. 




Silvrr mine \n Peru, th4)winoaackt0f uU^er ready 
for Mhipment. 



I. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, and Bolivia are within the Tropics, 
id are similar in surface, climate, and vegetation, 
4. Physical Features. — Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru lie on 
►th sides of the Andes. Each of them inchides a narrow coast 
[liiin, a large area of mountainjs and table-lands, ami a portion of 
|ji.c low forest phiiu at the eastern base of the mountains, Bolivia 
086mbles its companion stiites, except that it has no seaeoast. 

Climate and Vegetation. —These states have everv^ va- 

of climate and 

station that can be 

ind between the 

%T regions of eterna 1 

and the tropical 

ions of everlastiiiL' 

ler. 

Iere» seat^ed at the fool 
of a mouiitiiiii, and 
surrouridiHl with ilw 
luscious fruits of llu* 
tropics, one may cast 
liis eyes up toward 
the snow-capped 

peak abtn-e him, and take in at one view the whole 
raiii^e of the vegetable kiuvr^dooi. 
[Jfoted auioiig the prtKhtcis is ritielioiia, or Peruvian bark, 
the hark of the ciuclioua tree. It yields the val liable 
mediciue, quinine. The tree is indip:efiou« to the eastern 
slopeji of tlie Andes, north of latitude 2^^ 8.. afid to no 
other part of the world. It is suecpjjsfully cultivated, 
however, in India and Java, C^titral America, and tlie 
West Indies, 

6. The Mineral Hesoiirces of the Andean States 
unsarpassed. They resemhle those of our own 
citic Highland. 

Trade, — The rugged heights of the Andes present 
formiflable barrier Uj communie^itiim and eonrrnerce 
btween the countries on their opposite sides. 

Two railways, however, alreiuly cross these mountains and connect 
Bolivna with the Pacific; anotlier is l>eing constructetl finiin Chile 
into tlie Ar^nlina : another leads frouj Calluo to Pasco lilong^ the I 
lieitd'Waters of the Amazon. But transportation is in general ' 
carrried on by means of nudes c>r Uamas, and is exceed iiig-ly tedious 
and dan;^^erf»us. 

bie llama is the camel of the New World. A million of them are 
employed as beasts of burden in Bolivia alone. 

L Colombia. —The Republic of Colombia is well situated for 

3, as it has long stri|)s of coast and gorKl harbors on both 



I Arenas i§andy potni}^ VhiU, at the gauihtm t-nd 0} the . 
iouti in the world. 



Thf 



n<jo.i sijuihrm 



the Caribbean Sea and the Pacific Ocean, In the llano region 
great herds of cattle are kept* 

Colombia formerly included the Isthmus of Panama, but recently 
Pananm declared iln independence, and set up a separate govern- 
ment of its own* 

9. Productions.— Silver, gold, platinum, and precious stones 
abound. The emeralds are the purest in the world. 

The agricultural productions of every climate may be raise<lhere. 
The chief expoTts are coffee, gold, silver, 
lire-stock and hides, tobacco, ami India rub- 
ber. Coffeej coeemnuts, hides, and bananas 
are sent to the United States in exchange for 
our llour> cloths, meats, coal, and kerosene. 

The forests of the low plains contain man 3' va- 
rieties of palms and ban»boo. Higher up in 
the moan tain renrions grow the cinchona and 
the ti'ee ferns. 

10. Cities.— Uaiiirotti, the capital, is situ- 
ated about 9,000 
feet above the sea 
level. It has two 
rainy seasons annu- 
ally, and its climate 
all the year round 
is delightful. 

Mt'dfOliii, Car- 
tajfenii, and Bar- 
raiKiiiilla are im- 
portant commercial 
towns. H II ear a* 
iiiaiiffii and Ciieiita 
are large coffee cen- 
ters, A considerable 
trade passes down 
Coat mme# at Ufa. the Mugdaleua* 

11. Ecuador. — Ecuador is the Spanish for equator. This 
Ilepublic is crossed by the Equator; hence its name* 

It contains a remarkaljle group of volcanoes. 

Among them is the dome*shaped Chirnborazo, one of nature's most 

iniijosing- structures, standing at the enormous elevation of four 

miles above the level of the sea. I have sseen this mo until in by 

njoonlj^r^t at a distance of ninety miles. 
Another of this wonderful array of burning- mountains is the grand 

and terrific Cotopaxi. The noise of it8 eruptit^UH is suiid to have 

been bearti at the distance of six hundr*Ml miles. 
The eniMl4»r, the largent hi I'd of tUsrht in the world, dwells anjong the 

rugtred heipfhts of the Andes. Hp is fond of feeding upnu the shell* 

fish found on the beacli of Ecuador, and will leave his home^ TOO 

miles disfatit, twice a day to s**cnnH.' his meals. 

12. Productions. —Ecuador contains deposits of gold, of em- 
eralds^ quicksilver, iron, and copper and coaL Of agricultural 
jjiYMliR'ts, the most im|M»rtant is eacao. 

The princijial exjjoj'ts are cacao, coffee, vegetable ivory, gold, 
Pananui hats, rubber, and hides. The imports are cotton and 
woolen goods from Europe, and machinery, flour, lumber, and 
kerosene from the United States. 

13. Cities. — Quito, the capital and largest city, is situated 
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ECUADOR AND PERU, 



/>. . 



nearly two mileB 

above the level 

of the sea. 

No loss than eleven 

pejiks, all while 

with their stiow- 

ftijiM, are hi full 

view frt Jill the p/a- 

za, ov trreat public 

^quuivof this city, 

Cliiayaiiuil.the 

principal seaport, 

has ex ten sive 

manufactures. 

The Ofilapagrosp or Turtle Islands, so called from the g-igautic tortoises 
foinid here, belong to Ecuador, 

Review Ttjpies. — Natne the Andean States. Which lies entirely west of 
the Andes and mainly in the temperitle zone? Which are within the Tropics? 
In what are these alike? Phrsical features. CHmato and vegetation. What b 
ftaid of the cinebona tree? The tuincrwl resources. How is trade carried *m 
across the Andes? The llama. How is Colomhia situated? The Isthmus? The 
railway. ^iineral products. AgriciiltiiraL Exports, Bogota, Olher towrj>. 
Why is Eetuvdor so called? Cliimbontzo. CotojMxi. The condor. Mineral pru- 
ductions, AgriculturaK Exports, i^uito. What ia ita port? Ualapagus Islandsi. 

L.III. PKRr, BOI^IVIA, AND CJIII.E. 

1. Peru* — Peru 

has been famed 
from the earliest 
times for tlie al- 
most fabulous 
wealth of itsmines. 
Sliver and gold, 
quicksilver, cop- 
per, lead, and iron 
abound. The 
Bilver mines of 
Pasco are among 
the most celebra- 
ted in the world. abow sea tevet, showing the tuirrm re^H 



Railroad on the \t>tMtern afape of f- 

'ina i ' 
Chambarri tawehng above il. 



\ape 
r btlfT 



iM M Peru, Ki.triO ff,t 
», H-ith Mt, Mvttt and Afl, 



Many years ago silver was uswl in Peru as the baser metals are with 
us; tirea of carriage-wheels^ and the eornniouest household utensils 
were of solid silver, I have seeo there, in the early days of the 
Republic, Indians sitting at dinner on the dirt floor of their hut, and 
eating, without the aid of knife, fork, orsi)oon, out of a massive silver 
dish. 

2* Rainless Regioa.^West of the Andes Peru is nearly 

Tainless. 

I have seen wheat piled up on the wharves of Oallao, lying there for 
months together in the open air, with no more prot,ection fvom. the 
weather in thut rainless jKjrt than if it had been a pile of paving- 
stones* 

The sea along this minless coast is the most gentle part of the 

-ocean. It is seldom ruflled by a stoiTu. liainltm shores are 

washed by stonnUm sea^. 

Western Peru is supplied with water, both for dnnking and for irrigat- 
ing the fields, fiijm the mountain streams formed by tlie melting 
snows of the Coixlillei*as. Cultivation depends aliiujst entirely u^Km 
irrigation. 

3. FroductionB. — This rainless country, whorever there is 

water, prodtices the most beautiful flowers and delicious fruits. 



The cotton-plant, tobacco, and the sweet potato grow bM \h^fmrA 
tlie t<»bacco produces continuously. Medicinal plants, iwch aath^^ 
shrub and the cinchona ti'ce, and valuable dye wooda, ar^ fu 
the fun^sts. Large quantities of rubber also are gathered waAi 
down the Amazon to Para. 
The chief exports are silver ore, sugar, cotton, t-'^- 
and the wool of the alpaca. All these products ♦ 
are exported to some extent to the United States in return j 
our machinery, lunil»er, flour, cars, and kerosene. 
Peru is one of the leading South Ajuerican States in llie < 

of i-aihvaj's and telegraphs, 
liiirly Ci%ilizatioii« — Wlien Europeans first visited South 
Pei'U was t»ceupied by a highly civilized tribe of Indian 
remains of their gi*eat road from Quito to Cuzco, and thence i 
plateau of tlie Andes into Chile, are still to be sectn. Tliis i 
l,rj(>fl miles long and 40 feet wide. In constructing it, ravine* i 
crossed by suspen.sion bridges, and gidleries were cut through tlje i 
In Cuzco was the great temple of the sun, which, in its day, fan 
p,i*is*^d in rost|]ti«/s8 of ilet'onif ion any t'dit^f** in Kuiv^pe. 

4. Citie&^l 

nia,thecapital, 
a noble catbedi 
a museum, m 
national ^'^'-"^' 
Itshousi 
of sun-dried clij* 
Eartl J quakes 
desolated it 
peat^ly* It bsi 
railways to C»lliO 
and other pointB. 

Callao is tlk« p^ 

of Lama* 

AriHuilpa (ar-e-ke'pah), the second important city, is noted fotM 

manufacture of gold and silver tissue, and cottons and woolem 

Like Lima, it hi^s been laid in ruijjs several times by earthqu&ko^ 

The great volcano of Misti, a truncate*! cone, rises on the outskiilsi 

the city t*3 the height of nearly 20, Dill) feet, 
Pasco, nearly 14,000 feet above the sea, h the highest city intheworU 

6* Bolivia was named in honor of the South Americaa ** li 
erator," Bolivar, to whom it owes its independence. 

8, Surface. — This republic is very mountainous, and complete 
shut in from the sea. AVestern Bolivia contains the higbfll 
plateaus and ridges of the Andes. Lake Titicaca is partly in B 
livia. It is nearly 13,000 feet above the level of the sea* B 
the pressure of the atmosphere is greatly diminished, and evapm 
tion is so rapid 
that the water is 
taken up from the 
lake as fast as the 
rivers pour it in. 
The lake is navi- 
g^ated by steamers. 

7. Climate*-— 
East of the Andes 
the country is gen - 
endly well watered 
and fertile^ but dry 
on the west of them. 



,1 wire hrtdg^ ov€r a mounta%n slream on thf ra*f4m Mlojttii af the 
Andat in Pefu. 





Valpara\«a\ Notict t'tt hilh upon which the aty i* />ai^, and (he nurrt^w ptftirt <itona (he tt*atrr- 
front, Thert i» a ttuay at which thipa ditcharge cargo, Thet harhar it to crou*dtd thtil matt of 
4he »hip» lie at anchor, and freight arid jMiMtengert go to thorn on lightrr* and gmall boats, 

YulimralHO^ tlie port of Santiago, and connected with it 
by railway, is the chief sea^rort of South America on the 
Pacific. 

Keview TopieH. — For what is Peru noted? Climate, Farraing. Agricul- 
tuml productions. Exports. Rank In mil way:?. Who wero tbu ancient inbwbi- 
lants? Deseribe tlieir great highway. Temple. What is said of Lima? CiiUao? 
Areqiiipiifliidits vokimo? Pa.^o? Why was Bolivia >io immed? How is it situated? 
Lake Titicaca. What is said of its elevations? Minerals? Coca. Exports. 
Where are the most important cities? How connected with the Pacific? What is 
said of La Paz? Sucr^? CtKjhitlmujba? Potosi? ITow is Chila situatt'd? What 
partis desert? What is said of the rainfall? What makes Chile tlie gninary of South 
AmeHcii? The mineral prtwlucts. Agricultural. Exports, Public Eduration. 
What island belongs to Chile? Santiago. Valparaiso, The Araueanian Indiana 



LIV. THE LA PT.ATA 
STATED 

L The La Plata States include 
Argentina, Piinmruay, and Urii- 
giiay. With the exception of 
Patagonia^ which now forms a 
part of Argentina, they all lie in 
the valley of the Kio de la Plata. 

Kivers.— Tlie La Plata, with the 
Parana and Parag-uay, forms a 
continuous water route for the 



View in I^araguay, - Cattle 



cornmei'ce of this valley* Large steamers ascend far above Asuncion^ 
while smaller ones petietrate to Guy aba, in the heart of Brazil. 

The valley of the La Plata has one of the finest climates in the 
world, free from frost and remarkably healthful. 

2, Products, — ^The greater part of this region is a fine agri- 
cultural and grazing country. It is one of the %Torkrs greatest 
wool producers and a leading section in the export of beef, mut- 
ton, and other animal products. 

Its soil is atkipte^l to the cidtivation of wheat, corn, coffee, 
tobacco, sugar, rice, cacao, hemp, flax, intligo, and manioc. 

Great numbers of cattle feed on the grassy pampas. 

The exportsi of the La Plata States are chiefly hides, horns, 
tallow, mutton, wool, wheat, tobacco, and yerba mate {mah'iafj), 

Argetjtina imports textiles, clothing, pottery, glass, and machinery 
from Great Britain and Germany. From the United States slit- 
receiver farming machinery, oil, lumber, twine, wire, railroad sup- 
plies, tools, and hardware. Next to animal pi*oducts anti wheat, 
JhiX'Seed and sugar ai'e the most important exports. We buy of 
Argentina raw wool, hidei^, goatskins, and the bones, horns, and 
hoofs of the cattle slaughtered. What use do we make of these 
things? 



Ships ioitdinu u tth Iffcf ni ,■,. ,•; /■ . ' ■ - - .-i she L'j Phitn nv<T at Huc^nts Atre^ 

About ;iOjXiU,(M>D cat ill- and 75,ooi},umj sheep are pastui^d on the pamfM 
The public lands ai*e sold in large tracts lo the ranchmen, whodirii 
iheni intosectioDS whicli they fence with wire. A few men c^nlhi 
take care of large lierds. Tlie ranch ownei*s ai'e mostly Englishmm 
and Scotchmen. The best cows are kept for dairy purposes. The bcit 
beef cattle are shipj^ed alive to Europe. Fat sheep and lambs are 9^ 

sent in the same way* But the live 
animals exported ai*e equal to m\f 
one-sixteenth of the frozen and dM 
beef. Tlie largest I'efrigeratin^pliuit 
for meat iji the world is at Bucnw 
Aires. A million carcasses of bwf 
and three million of sheep are frown 
and exported annually. 

The popiihttion is largely for- 
eign. The lilieral policy adopted 
toward settlers attracts many mJ- 
I nig rants from Southern Europe. 
on the iMimpas of the La Plata. Argentina has more mii^ of 

railway than any other South American country. In educal 
advantages it excels all the other states of South America 
Chile. 

5, Cities* — ^Buenos Aires {So'nus A'ri2), the capital, is 3 
the chief city of South America and seaport of the La Plata basin* 
Numerous lines of steamers connect it with foreign ports. 
Cordoba, I*a Plata, and Ronyirio are important towns. Tiicii" 
mail stands in the garden spot of the Republic. 





EUROPE. 



I.T, PHTSICAI. FEATrRKS. 

!• Excepting Australia, Europe is the Htiialli^wt of the continents, 
and lies chiefly in the Temperate Zone. It is deeply indented 
by arms of the sea, and has therefore great facilities for commerce. 

The peiiiuKulas of Greece, Italy, and Spain and Portugfal project 
from its southern edgo^ and the Scandinavian peninsula from tLe 
northern* 

Europe and Asia really form one great body of land which is 
sometimes called Eiiraj!$in. 

2, Surface.^ — Europe consists of a mountain region in the 
south antl a great central plain, bordered on the east and north- 
west by mountains. The northAvestern coast is slowly sinking. 
The North and Baltic Seas and the Engb'sb channel were once 
part of the central plain. 

Mdiiiitain liauKeH. — ^The principsd ranges are The Pyrenees, 
The Alps, The Balkans, The Carpathians, and The Caucasus, which 
extend across Southern Europe eastward iiit<:) Asia. The low 



The tow mourUaua <j/ f/t« north iii iiiculUiiuJ. i , Lomond, a glacial lak€. 



border ranges on the northwest extend through the ScandnuTiaj ] 

Peninsula and through Great Britain. 

The Al|>}^ are the highest mountains wholly in Europe. Tberwu ' 

celebrated for their snow-clad peaks, beautiful lakes, and glacim. 

The loftiest peuks are about 15,000 feet above the fl«sadevel, tad 

are crowned with perpetual snow. 
In the high valleys of these mountains are immense nuiasm o( iti^ { 
called •jTlaci^TN* whicli art? formed from the snow. Tli^y are ilnnp ' 
niovinjL^f shnvJy down the mountains, and, melting^ at the lower wsi 
become the sources of rivers. The most famous is the Mer df 

Glace {sea of ice). These andojlr I 
mountaius of southern Earopfr an 
still young, and have not bfemron 
down like the older mountaiiu of | 
northwestern Europe. 

The Great Plain, or hv^hinL I 
extends from the Ural Mountwns 
westwartl to the Bay of Bisc»y> 
and from the Arctic Ocean souti. 
ward to the Black Sea. 

liussia constitutes a large por- 
tion of it. That part of it w kiij 
bortlers on the North Seat 
Bay of Biscay may be desig 
tlie Atiatitie Plain. 

3. Rivers,— The rivers otEii-| 
roi>e are much smaller than ^(m\ 
of America. 




All** and a glacier. 
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EUROPE. 



The. mouutain ranges of Europe extend sonie east and west, some north 
and south ; they therefor© divide the continent into a great number 
of smatl river basins. 

The moiiiitfiins of North and South America, on tliecontrary» have a 
nearly uaiform direction, and divide those continents into river 
basins which are lew in number and fmnieuse in size. 

The Danube, the Rhine, the Rhone, and the Po rise in the 
Alj>s and flow into the Black Se^i, the North Sea, the Mediter- 
ranean, and the Adriatic resijectivel}'. 

The principal rivers of the Great Plain have their origin in and 
near the Valdai Hills. The Volga is the longest river in Europe 
(2,300 miles). 




The Rhtm corn 
Qernutny, j4 cr. 
On ihit ttidt ix 
Qnd fortre»§, A 






4. Climate,— Stretching fi^m tlxe heated waters of the Medi- 
terranean up to the Arctic Ocean^ Europe has every variety of « 
climate, except that of equatorial regions. V 

Western Europe, from the North Cape to the Strait of Gib- 
raltar, has a milder climate than Eastern Europe, and closely 
resembles that of the western coast of North America. 

This is owing to the warm sea winds from the southwest, and to 
the influence of the great oceanic flow, which begins in the Gulf 
Stream and ends in tlie Atlantic Drift. This current is clearly 
perceptible at the Shetland Islands and off the coast of Norway. 

In the harbor of Hiiiiiiiierfest, wiLhin the Arctic ciJTle^ ice rarely 
forms. On the other hand, tlie Gulf of Fiulanil, in Eastern Europe, 
though it he» 12" of lutitude farther to tlie soutli, is closed with ice 
every year from late in the fall till early in the snnimer. 

The Britinh iHles* and iiabrador he between the same parallels 
of latitude; but, while tlie English winter is so mild that the [>astures 
are ^I'een all the year, in Labrador tlie Imrbors are iee-lx)iind, and 
the gToun<i is covei'ed with snow for nine or ten months in the yeiir. 

The climate of Soutlieni Kurope is tempered by the tepid 

waters of the Meiliterranean and the hot winds from the Sahara, 

Its summers are long and its winters mild and short, 

6- Minerals- — The monntainous portions of Euroi>e are rich i 

in minerals. Coal, iron, and salt^fl 

lead, tin, zinc, copi^er, and quick- " 

silver abound, 

6. Vegetation* — Southern 

Europe is the land of the vine and 

the figj the olive, the lemon, and 

1 he orange, and of rice and otherj 

>ciiii-tropical 

In Central Europe, between the 

Alps and the Valdai Hills, are 
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EUROPE: ANIMALS AKD INHABITANTS. 
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found the il e c i tl ii *> ti h 

trees, the grains and or- 
chard fruits and vege- 
tables of the temperate 
xones. 

In Northern Europe 
we find IbreHtH of pi up, 
fir, and spruce, and thi 
hardy grains, with the 
dwarfed plants, mosses, 
and lichens which belong 
to the Arctic region* 

Tiie extreme nortbern jmrt 
of the Grfat Pltiiii l]M>i*der- 
ingthe Arctic Ocean is, for 
nine or ti^n months^ one 
continuous expanse of snow 
and ice. In the suniuier 
the ice melt« and makes 
swamps, lakes, and mai-shes. The ground, however, is n^AVBr 
thawed deeper than three feet, and the largest plant is a willow that 
grows about one finger high. 

7. Animals*— The domestic animals common 
in our own country are found in nearly all partw 
Df Euroi>e. 

The foj'e.sts abound with deer and wild boars, hares, 
foxes, and fur-UeariiiK' animals, as tlie sable, the 
marten, and mink. In the bi^2rh Alps and Pyrenees 
ai^ found the chuiiioi?* and wild ;ruat, and in Norlh- 
ent Eiiropetherfliiil*?er, which furnislies a large part 
of the food andchilhinijrof the inhabitants of Laphiiid. 

8. Contrasts with America. — Unlike America, 
Euroi»e is an old country; its nations count their 
ages by centuries. 

Its resiHirces are well developed and it overflows 
with population. It contains about four times as 
many inhabitants as the United States, and more 
than ten times as many as the whole of Soutli 
America, 

In Europe, land is dear and labor abundant. 



]HXjr. Man.v of these old palac^^s and castles are still standing i 
diffei*ent parts of Euro|je, esi^ecially along the Rhine, iJi no 
France, and in England. 

9. Inhabitants.— The inhabitants of Europe, in the nmin, i 
Caucasians. They nuiy be classified as belonging mainly to ( 
great families, the Tentciiiic, Latin, and Slavonic* 



YlFt 




In America, ' 
land is comparatively cheap and labor comparatively scarce. 

Hence it is easier for a working man to make a living in America than 
in Europe, It is because of this that tiiere is such a large itiiprrat ton 
fi-om the Old World to the New- 

To an American who visits Europe for the first time, the most striking 
featm*es are the high state of imprf^vement of the counttyi *'be 

excellence of tlie 



An old cattle (n Sumer, EnQiand, 

The Toiitoiitc faujily includes the people of Germany, Scandiuam 
and England. Russia is the home of the Slavonic branch, but 
there are other races also in European Russia. The Liatin nem 
include principally the ]M-ople of Si>ain, France, and Italy. 

The Caucasian race originated in Central Asia. Oi^ 
tain tribes from lime to time wandered to Europe and 
settled in different i>arts of that continent* Septmted 
by mountains and other harriers, there was little caoi- 
munication between them, Tliey had no writU'a 
language, and in the centuries that passed, each derel- 
oped a language for itself, so that these tribes bccsmf 
difFewnt nations. But many words, Uke father ad 
runther, are nearly alike in all these languages. 

Review Toides. — Compare Europe in siw* wilh ibi 
- t her colli ineiiLs. What gives it the great fnci li ties for cdbj* 
• fierce? Priricipttl mountain ranges. The Alps, Their gUcien, 
rhe Great Plain. The Atlantic Plain. Compiire in «i« ii» 
livers of EurojM3 and the New World. In what dim-tioo* 
-]o the? mouTiUtti nuigps of Europe extend? 01 A] 
What effect on river Ijastns? Prinoipftl rivers ol 
iH'Scrihe tlif Vol|,'a. What varieties of climate hae 
' naipare I ho eliiuales of Eastern and Western Europt. 
Ihimmerfiist and the Gulf of Finland. Of the Britinh l^taiiflf 
ajnl Labrador. Climate of S^7utheru Enrnpe. What mintnlii 
iiljoiLUid? I>eaeril>e t he vegetation of Southern Europe: Ceoinl: 
Northern. The animals. Contrasts with America. Inbabitaoa 



PoliticKl DlT^urw of Kuropo. 
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fhfud Oiatl*. France^ 



roiuls, the vast ex- 
tent of cultivated 
htnds in ju-op^jr- 
Uon it* woodlands, 
the numl^r of 
cities and villages. 
At one time the 
kiiiikTM und nobles 
of Euro]>e owned 
all the land and 
lived in jm luces 
and castles. The 
great masses of the 
|)eople were very 



U luteal Kij^i^dom 

Ertfftand and Wahs, 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Ru.ssia in Euroj^. ... , . 

Sweden, ..... 

Norway.. 

SpHin 

Port ugftl 

Italy 

Greece,., 

Turkey , ,, 

Roiuimnia 

Sorviii 

France 

German Ernfii re 

I^runsia 

Bavaria, ,. 

Wnrtemberff 

Saxant/ 

Netherland** , 

Belpiim ..... 

Ausfria-llimgary 

Swil zprland ,.,, 1 .,...,,.. . 
iJenmnrk ,....,,.*... 



i2i,ai»i 

58,324 

30.405 

32,360 

2,095,010 

172,870 

124,129 

194.788 

35.490 

110,554) 

25.014 

05,350 

50.720 

18,6H0 

207,054 

2()8,H30 

134,608 

20,2H2 

7,538 

5,7^7 

12.648 

11. 'na 

141,333 
15.»7a 
15,888 



42,789>5!58 

88,763,434 

4,e27.«5« 

4.S98J43 

I0fl,2«4.ia6 

5,221.291 

2,340.032 

18,61H,086 

5.4?9,1W 

m- - ■' 

9,4ft2.r' 

88.lMSI.fi 
5<J,367,ll 
84,47^..^W 

4,oo3,2t« 

8,315.4^ 
2,4^."^ 
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9. Great Britain is the foremost commercial countrj on the 
lobe. For cen tunes her sailors and merchants bave been es- 
tablishing trade routes in all parts of the %rorld. Her merchant 

^vessels are equal in number to those 
[<if all other nations combined, and 
|<jarry not only her own goods, but 
(nearly half the goods of the other 
itions that lie along her routes of 
ide. This carrying' trade is a great 
>tirc^ of wealth to her. The navy of 
[Oreat Britain is larger than those of 
rOermany, France, and the United 
States put to- 
I gather. 

10. The Gov- 
^rament of Great 
BriUiin is a con- 
stitutional nion- 

I^Uxihy. The crown 
I is hereditary. 

The executive 
power is vestM 
in the Cabinet, 
which consists 'BuH 
of the Minis- wC\ 




piers extend along the rii'er for twenty miles. Its chief imports are 
coffee, lea. t^ijice.^, and cocoa, and its exports are man ufactui-ed articles. 
Its manufactures are varied ami extensive. 
IjOiidon is the great money center of the Empire and the world, and 

trade ha lances between foreign merclianta 
ar'e paid th rong\ i its banks. Dii^t4inces east 
or west ar^jund the worhl ajH? measured by 
alJ civilized nations from the Meridian of 
rireenwich at London, and all ship chro- 
nometers carry Gi-eenwich time, 
it is situated on both banks of the Thames^ 
and rovers an ai-^a nearly twice as large 
as the Dii^trict of Oohitnbia. It lats more 
tikan 6,000,000 inhabitants, Pai^liament 
siu, and the king^ holds his court, in 
Ltindon. Some of the most noted public 

Roam uf the ^^tjf0<' Incfor/j ,.!,«. 't t aITT M 

„i.,rr(i,„.c,ui,,„„.,rri«^(„e lnill«luiKS 111 Ldiidon Bre tile House of 
TllZ\'':',nZl':: iT.pt P^rliame,.t, Westminster Abbey, the 
nyio cott&n thrnui, Huck a4 f Tower, and the Brilish Museum* 

i^hown on page &n. 

LiY erpocd ranks next to Txjndon in commerce. It is the 
great cotton market of Europe, Mancliester is the chief 
txHiter of cotton manufacture. 

Hirniin^hani is in tln^ ^'Bhick Country "—so called from the 
number of its coal ami ii'on mines. It is the great iron market 
f>r Eofrland. 

LotHl.H is widely known for its iron and stt^el indn.stries, and for 
Llie manufacture of woollens and cloth ingr; Brudlord for broad- 
cloth and worsted oroods of everv sort; Nottiiiy^hiini for laces 



, I'i!'^ruT, fihowintltht foundry u'htrt' tfon .^^ ,,, , p^ — -^ _,.,, ,_. „ 

,;;;;.,:.:;.;;:;' *^'^''"^^'*^^'^^* and hosiery; ami NewciiKtIe for c.>al LracK ^insn liotUes, 
ters, or lieadH of the several departments of the Government | and chemicals. 



[Pttrliuiiieut is the legfislative branch of the Government, and corre- 
sponds to our Confrress, It consists of the House of T^ords nnd tlie 
House of Commons. The members of the latter nn^ 
ebfMien by the peo|)le. The memhei*s of the House of 
Lords are nobles and bishops. 

11. Beligion and Education.— The majority of 

[the people jirofesa the Protestant religion. 

The KpiNcdiial CJhurcli in the EBtablished Chiuxh in 
England; the Presbyterian in Scotland; both are en- 
dowed hy the Grovernment. Tlie majority of the peo- 
ple in Ireland are Roman Catliolics. 

Education is compulsory and tliei»e are public schools 
througliout Great Britain. 

12» Cities. — ^London, the capital of the United 

Lingdoni, is the largest city in the world, and the 

irst in commercial importance. 

On the Tlxanies, fifty miles from its mouth, it is in the 
heart of Eng'land, and yet a great seaport with a short 
waterway to the mainland of Europe. Its docks and l*->pxritfhi. il \% VMung.) 



Sheflield is celebrated f«>r 
its cutlery, steeh Hndplatetl 




coidiil:/ (ntt I) atui F!f€f Strert ieiit 2), tuo iamoum old 
irvfiti (71 Li*nd*m irhich art «t> navrouy and crowded OiOt 

i frM-f Cfim arr not u«rd, Notite th4! (minihiu«t in «Mi 
. . r ; >h ride. A t the hmd of Flttt Strtfi can t* •ten th« 

o/ St, PauV§ Cathtdrtd. 



MAP STUDIES,— Name the British Isles. What thre<j divisions 
ipy the largest of tbem ? Where is Scotland? Wales? 
Eiig^lfuiil and Wnles.— What sea on the east? Chanijel and stmit 
tween Eiigland and France? What waters between Great Britain and 
Irel And ? W h a 1 1 1 i 1 1 s bet w ee n Scot 1 a n d a n d E n ^' 1 a n A* Wh e i*e is A u glesey i 
lolyhead t Lsle of Wight? Wlipre are the Scilly Tslesi* Channel Islands? 
^TiereisMoi^ecamlve Bay? Cardi^'^n Bay? Bristol Channel? The Wash? 
fenai Straits. What part of England is most nu>mituitiotJs? Whei^ is 
ft Snowdon? Wliat is the capital/ On what river? Where is Liver- 
oolf On what river? Where is Mancbester/ Salfoi*d? Bradford? 
hefHeldf Nottingham? Ijeicester? Brighton.^ Portsmonth? Birming- 
amt Leeds? Bristol? Newcastle? OxfortU Cambridge? Cardiff? 

Scotland*— By what ocean is ScotlarKl nearly surrounded' Wliat 
bAunel seyiarates it from li'cland? What sea on the east? Wliat islands 
a the north? Where is the Minch? Where are the Shetland Islands 



(see map of Enropei ? Where are the Hebrides? StaflFa? Staffa contains 
Fingitrs Cave. The Imyn on the Si^otrh coast are mUe*l Friths or 
Firtha. Where is tite Frith of ForllW Tay? Moray Fii-th? Dorm>ch? 
S^ilway Firth? What liills in the central part of Scotland? Where is 
Ben Nevis? Hits is the hftieat peak in Great Britain, and is afx)ut 
4A00 feet high. What canal crosses the northern part of Scotland? 
Where is Edinburgh? Glasgow? On what river? This river is famed 
for the ocean steamships built tipon it. Where is Dundee? Inverness? 
Aberdeen? Dumfries? Paisley? 

Ireland. — What Ijodies of water separate Ti*ehir»d from England? 
From Scothmd? What ocean west and simtlW Whicfi portions of the 
island are mountainous? \Aliere are the Wicklow Mte.? Where is Cajie 
Clear? Several of the Atlantic cables terminate on the Irish coast at 
Valentia I, Where is itf Where is Dublin^ Belfast? Cork? Queens- 
town? Londonderry? Limerick? Maynooth? 



I 




It is celebrat- 
^'d^^~^'^' ' ^^^"^^^"TT^^ - ^'^^''^ 1 ed for its cot- 

s' ^jTrT_i ^^-^-1^^^^^^ ton ^oods, 

^ ** "^ cheniicalB, 

iron and 

steel steam ' 

sbij)^^ a n d 

niariiie eii- 

l^nes. 

£cliiil)iirfclif on account of its institutions of learning and its I handsome, flourishing city, and luaniifactui^^ chemicals and roifl 
hisioric past, is the most illustrious city in Scotland, It h noted [ eral waters. It is the seat of a celebrated unirersit}'. 
for the publishing of books and maps. i im i ■» i ■■ i ■ ■! m^^^^^^^ i Belfast manufactures mow 



CiarmnCi Dock, LiverpwU, The riini and jiill oi IJif tide^ in the rrvrr Mera^i it 
«o armi ihai imm&n»e Miont docks hat^ 6«^n built, irUo whiaJt the »hip« y*o*# 
<U Atdib iidt throui^h 00^^' '^^^ ^' Qatm of a canal. The gatet are Ihrn 
cioiM.and th* water level in th* dock retnain* the •am«. Pa<««n0«rt ore 
landed at a float in{j 



j« ^ "^ / •-',.^1.., .-.L. ,., ..I...-,, .^. . ., M r, ., , Ireland, ^mt vl 

chief article of '^*>*' pif^ur«vur *po/« m Europe, 

food among the laboring classes. Flax is extensively groin| 
and the test of linen is made. 

Irelandisafine stock country. The cattle find pasture even id winter. 

15. Cities. —Dublin* the capital and metropolis of Ireland, is & 



^ I>iiiidee is extensively engaged in tlie manufacture of 

linens, and PaLsley in the inanufactui*e of shawls and 

cari>et and cotton tli read* 
InverneHH stands iit the northern terminus of the Cuk-- 

douian Canal, which makes a water nmte from tiie 

Atlantic to the Grerman Ocean. 
Card i AT, the ehie f c i ty and p<->rt of Wa 1 es, has a great coal I rade , 



13. Ireland, in genenil, is a rolling country, 
of the coast 



Mnch 



region con- 
tains mountain 
ranges of sliglit 
elevation. 



In the south 
west are tb*^ 
far-famed 
Ikkes of Kil- 
larney. 




than any other 

world and has 

uilding industries, 

Cork, on ti» 
river Lee, is the 
thief commerciai 
i'ity of soutbern 
Ii'elaud. 

A t Qiu^eiij' 
town the treas 
Atlantic steam* 
ers take on and 
put olf mail id 
paussengers. It if 
the seaj)ort nf 
Cork, Lilll€^ 
irk, Water- 
t'ord, and Lou* 
danderry are 



Makinff linrn m HetftiAt, Ireland. Flar m u (Unr hke c(itt4jn Of woi, hu( <« „il,«-, ;m,«v-»««f 
Uiken from the tt*\lk of the plant. It uhia formerly cleaned by karvi. Now this Otf»er imjMjnim 

I I* dkme bu a '* hacklina " machine, shown in ctit L You can see the lonQ row Jris]^ DOrtS, IllT* 

TU^ v^Kww^r.4-A ir^ ^x n.«.T .*.. i ,* .^^ I i..^i\A I ^ ^1 I „ 1 ■ ti of flfix fiberM hangintf acr&MB the. front of the machine, where they are cleaned *^ 

The climate is very muist and luikL because Ireland is the u,^d combed »mooth^ rhri^ then pau u, th^ machine Mhmvn in ^ 9e<»nd cut, ins chiefly m 

^A^j^i T>*j.'i.Ti i. i.i^ii i. *i ^1 fchrrf (he fitfera are dniitn out and tteiHed into ** cord." Tkete cordt. farther * , j • 

nrst OI the ilntlStl Isles to catch the west WmdS as they come drfimn oui,aretpan i nto thread, and woven into doth ^tpinn^re and toame, import trade HI 

, • v^rtf much like thoae uned for cotton. (See page 54.) The ' ' ' " ' 

from the sea, warm and laden with moisture. " " " 

Rainfalls are frequent, especially in tlie southwest The fie his, even in 
winter, are always green, and Ireland is therefore called tin 
** Emerald Isle/^ 



^1 nhipyard at Olaeffow on the rivrr CUfde, ahowina an imtn^'fiiie iKtatrnffer steamer 
nearly ready for launcn irtg. 



vrnfmuchltke thoae need for cotton. (See page 54.) The third cut aho^ca V>|ioo#Jctuffs 

16. The Isle of Man, Iji'^g i^i the Irish Sea, altbougli a 

part of the British Empire is practically independent. It has* 
legishiture of its own, but is under a governor apiK>iiited hr the 
king of EnglancL The people are called Manxmen. 

17. Several picturesque islands, callefl the Cliaimel Islauds 
lie across the English Channel very near to France, Imt belong 
to Great l^ritain. The largest of these are Jersey, Guonuie;, 
and Alderney. They are noted for their fine breed of cattle. 
Vou have seen cows called Jerseys, Guernseys and Aldenaeys^ 

Review Toph'H. — Greiit Bntain eonsists nf wJjatV Describe her f' 
sejs'-ioTis. TIju frt?uf>lr. The surface. The climate, Wiiat are ihe cliiei 
AijTicultnrttl prod lilts? Muiui fuel u res? I>e5crjl>e eomtiiercc. Her can 
Her navy. The ffoverninont. The rfiligion. London. Liverpool. 
Etlinburgh. Manchester. Birinirsgham. Leedi^. Sheffield, Newen^tle. S<xm^ 
ham. Porlsraouth and Clmtham. Oxford and Cttmbridge. Iiiveme^s, Cwiffil 
Describe the sarf ace of Ireland, Climate. Productions. Bublin, Belfast, Thi 
Isle of Man. The Channel Islands. 
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RUSSIA, NORWAY, AND SWEDEN. 



!» r.--'. 



?^?^ 



^j 



^ K 



•, thehetirt of thr Black LamU. A , 

utth the river. Compare with Mtm}}f,iA. 



'■■tMitM which rise and fall 



commerce. It is celebrated for a vast structure called the Krem- 
lin, which includes forts, barracks, palaces, churches, and cathe- 
dral all in a group* 

Warwaw is the great railroad, manufacturing, and trade center 
for Russian Poland. It is at the head of steam navigation on 
the Vistula. L>odz» not far distant, is in the iron and coal 
region. 

St. Petersburg', Moscow, Warsaw. Lodz, and Narva are the cot- 
ton niaiiiifac- 
tuHng cities 
of tlie Empire. 

Odessa, on 
the Black Sea, 
is the great grain 
market of Kus- 
sia. 

Croiista<lt is 

tbe port of St. 

Petersburg", 

and the priti- 

cii>al naval 

statiouof Rus- 



A nwunfain farm urt Stjnmy, S'otict' th^' ghci4^ on <h€ rii}ht 
Jar up on the mounlaint. 



sm. Kief is engaged in sugar refining and the manufacture of 
leather. 

Bi^ is a great market for fiiix and Unseed, lumber and liemp. Sara- 
tov, on the Volga, is an important grain and lumber market. 

ArehBng^el, in latitude 64i^ north, is the shipping |iort of northern 
Russia. It has an export tnule in grain and lumber through the 
Arctic Ocean. 

Astrakhan is an island citj on tlie Volga River, It is the center of 
the tislieries in the Caspian Sea and the Volga. 

9, S"wedeii and Norwray. — These two countries were united 
under one king in 1814, but became again separate kingdoms in 
1905. 

They occupy a mountainous peninsula, called Scandinavia, 
The surface of Norway is rugged, and the rays of the sun 
strike feebly into its deep glens, so that the cultivation of the 
soil is not yevj remunerative* Sweden, however, raises large 
crops of grain, and affords pasture for millions of cattle and 
sheep. 

In the northern part of Norway, during several weeks in summer, the 
sun does not set at all, and ti*avelers often go to the North Cape to 
see tlie iiiidui^ht siui* 

10. The chief iiidttHlrles are connected with the forests. 




which are very extensive and furnish timber for tlie shipbo 
industries of the countries of northern Europe; with the i 
which supply the celebrated Swedish iron; and with the 
tlslierieM of the Lofoden Isles, which furnish large supplies of fiili| 
for Europe. 

The chief exports of Sweden are timber, wood palp, iron,! 
live-stock, butter, and matches; those of Norway are lumbef, 
fish, and butter. 

Tlie United States buys 
iron, wofxl pulp, and 
fish of these countries, 
and sells them raw C4jt- 
ton, kerosene^ flour, and 
farm tools. 
The Swedes and Norwe- 
gians are Lutherans in 
religion. They belong, 
therefore, lo Pn^testant 
Europe. Kfluealion 
has received great at- 
tention. Public iijstruc- ^ — . , , -. — ,- 

, jj, ,, One of thf fu^rdft t/r bnm whic^ 

lion 13 free, excellent, coa»t of Xnnm;/- Thsae arr 
r.^A ««»w,™,.ln^^.«i- coast ^ which aliow* the tvalera 

11, Cities. — Stcn'kliolin* the picturescjue capital oi iweoti:^ 
at the eastern extremity of Lake Malar, is the chief city. U 
is situated in the mining and agricultural region. 

Gottenborgr is the second city in size and the first in 

merce* 

Carlscrona is the naval arsenal of Sweden, 

Chri^tiania, the capital of Norway, has a large trade in lambcTr 

Bergen is chiefly engag-ed in the Lofoden fishery 

Maniinerfe^t, the most northerly town of Europe, has a pox^ulation of 

L5(i0, who, even in the winter mcinlhs. are busily engaged in 

fishing. 

12. Lapland, 

a region of Swe- 
den, Norway, 
and Russia, lying 
within the Arctic 
circle, is inhab- 
ited by the Lapps, 
of whom there 
are about 14,000 
in Sweden and 
Norway. 

Packirtif fith in Ncru-ay, 

The reindeer is if>jpyn«i»t, Ani. 8t«reo. oo.i 

the chief source of wealth, supplying the people with most of the 
articles of food and clothing' that thej use. 
The Lapps, Finns, Eskimos, audtril>es of northern Liberia, all belonj? to 
the same branch uf the Mongolian race as the Auierie^ui Indians. 
They probably form the oldest branch of this race. 
Review Topie**,— Size and popuklioti of Russia. What thn?e nuticns 
together coatrol oae-Jmlf of the enrth? What i^art of the population tf Dearrit* 
surface of Russ^ia. Rivera. Climate. Minerttl resources. Manufactures, Blwk 
lands. Agrit'ultun?. Steppes. Pursuits. People. Government. St. PeTer5huT|. 
Moscow. Warsaw, Ockssa. Cronstadt. Kiel. RijGra. Arrhimpeh AstruklmiL 
What change has occurred recently in the /ijovtrnment of Sweden and Korwayt 
Describe their p<:>siHon. Surface, Chief inrhisrries. Exports. RelijEriou. Eilti* 
cation. Capital of each. Other cities. H am m erf est. Situation of Lap laud. It* 
chief source of wealth. 




AND PORTUGAL. 
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I.Y111* SPAIK, PORTUOAIi, Al^U ITAX,Y. 

!• These countries lie mainly between the same parallels of 
latitude. They have similar climates and produotionsj and 
therefore similar pursuits. 

2- Spain and PortugaL — Spain and Portugal occupy the 
Spanish Peninsula. This peninsula consists of a high central 
plateau^ traversed by several pai^allel mountain chains* 

As rain is shut out by high raoun tains along the coast, parts of the 
plateau are so dry that agriculture depends upon irrigation, which 
has been practiced for many centuries. 

Some of the mountain peaks are high enough to be always covered 
with snow. 

3. The Inliabitants have dark complexions, with black hair 

and eyeSj quite different from the flaxen-haired, blue-eyed Gfir- 

mans of the north of Europe. 

Like the Italians, and all other people who live in mild climates 
and under bright skies, they are lively and gay^ inclined U> outdc»or 
amusements, fond of bright colors, and much given k> mui^ic and 

dancing. 

4. The Got- 
ernmentinboth 

of these countries 
is monarchicaL 
T he I{ o ni a n 
Catholic is the 
established re- 
ligion. 
6. Spain. — 
il Spain is rich in 
minerals, espe- 
cially in quicksilver, copper, iron, coal, lead, and salt. 

The richest quicki^llver mines in the world are at Almatlen. Bilbao 
exports more Iron ore than any other port on the mainland of 
Europe. 

The principal agricaltiLral products are grain, esparto, flax. 
olivee, grapes, and other fruits* 

The chief exports are ores and metals, wine, oranges, 
olive oil, cork, raisins, nuts, and grapes. 

The United States buys a large amount of the cork, wimv, 

and fruit, and sells to Spain a small amount of cotton, t* >- 

bacco, lumber, and oil. 
The forests yield larg^ supplies of cork, the bark of the 

cork-oak. 

This tree is peculiar to the Mediterranean countries, 

6, Citiea. — All the 
principal cities are con- 
nected by railroads. 
Many of these intersect 
at Madrid* which is the 
I Capital and largest city. 
i is celebrated for its 
ce, museums, and 
University, It is ini- 
I lortant only as a place 
^Tesidence and as the 

it of the court. a t^yi^e u/ oltvt lr>C4 




The river T^qum at Toledo. The old ^ 

The barren woU ahowa ^« ##< > 

fCopyrtglit by Am, SU'i 



nOl hu (A« Moors 

dintaio. 



An crangt ffrovt ntar Valencm, ^jmin. Thf trrtin{jes art- told by wngh 
The buyer i* Ktandmg by the tu^es. 




Barcelona is the 

next in size and 
the chief coramer- 
ciid city. 

YaleDcjais famous 
for its oi'anges. 
Seville manufac- 
tures cig'ars and 
is famous for its 
Moorish antiqui- 
ties and collections 
of pain tin gfs. 

Ma lagii ex ports 
f^M' a ]> e s , raisins, 
and wines. Palos 
is celebrated as the 
place from which 
Columbus sailed 
to America on kig 
first voyage of dis- 
covery. 

In GraiiBfla is the great Moorisii palace called the Allianiljra. It is 
the finest specimen of Arabesque arclii lee tore in Eui'ope. 

7< Gibraltar is a celebrated forti^ess situated on a rocky prom- 
ontory* It commands the passage between the Mediterranean 
and the Atlantic. It is 
a f i^e port antl belongs 
to England. 

8, Tbe Andorra Re- 
public has an area <if 
1 75 stjuare miles and a 
population of 6,000. 

It received its indepcnd 
ence as a gift from 
Cliarlemaf^oe in n'- 
turn for the j^ervices 
which it rendered to his empire in repelling the Moors when they 
attempted to cross the Pyrenees, 

0* PortugaL— Portugal occupies the western portion of tho 
Peninsula, and its physical features are similar to those of Spain, 

8o, also, are its prmlucts and 
conimerce. 

It yields a larger supply of cork 
til an any other country, 

Lisbon is the capital and 

[irincipal commercial city. It 
was the scene of a fearful earth- 
quake in 1755. 

Oporto is chiefly known for 
its port wine. 




L uUlnif 



Ci/rk bark. Thi^ docm not kill <A« 

hark form* over the peeled phcet. 



ire9^ fifi«0 nm^ 




The oiivi^ uihisn ripem-ecruMhed tn thm n. U, 
otZ If afteneard prettd auL of than. 



Tlie Colonial FosMOKsiou8 of Spain are, mainly, the Canary Islands 
and certain islanils and parts of the west African ccmst; of Portiig:aI» 
the AzoreSj Madeira, Cape Verde Islands, and jmrts of Africa. 

10. Italy. —Italy, the seat of the ancient Roman Empire, 
occupies a peninsula in Southern Europe which, except on the 
north, is surrounded by the Adriatic and Metliterranean seas. 

It is famous for its bright skies and beautiful scenery, its fruits, ita 
magnificent public buildings, picture galleries, and works of art. 

Besides the peninsula, Italy comprises Sicily, Sardinia, and 
other less important islands* 
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ITALY. 



Northern Italy consists chieHy of a vast plain; the rest of the 
peninsula is traverseil throughout its length by the Apennines 
as a sort of a backbone. Its lakes are extremely picturesque. 

Soutiierri and insular Itttly contains tbo c<*lebrated loleaiioes '>f 
Vesuvius, Etna, autl 8ti\iiiib«>Ii, 

Italy is connected with Central Eurojx^ by (ine rcjads tlin^ng-h the 
mountain p^isses, and by i-ailiTuids whicli go tbroug-h ttiunelH, Tlxe 
most famous passes ai"e the great St. Bf rnard. tbo St. Gotbard, llie 
Mt, Cenis, and t!ie Simpbm. Under tho thi'ei? latter are railroad 
tunnek. Witbout these roads Italj^ could not carry t>u its larg-e 
trade with Northern Europe. 

11. Froductions and Purstiits-— Wheat, corn, rice, grapes, 
olivcsy oranges, lemons, and figs are extensively grown. 

Loiubardy, as the valley of the Po is often called^ is well watered, and 
its meadows may be mowed six times in a year. It is famed for the 
produce of its dairies, and the extent of its rice fields and mulberry 
groves. The mull>erry leaf is the food of the silkworm. Italy pro- 
duces more raw silk than any other country in Euro|)e. The yield 
is not far from ten million pounds per annum. 

The sulphur of Sicily, the marble of Carrara, iron, and borax are the 
principal miner- 
al productions. 

The chief occu- 
pation of the peo- 
ple is agriculture, 
northern Italy 
is also hirgely en- 
gaged in manufac- 
tures. 

The fisheries, in- 
cluding thcJSe of The harlivr of <;r 
sponges and coral, employ as many as 20;0[)t) vcsst'ls and boats, ami 
^4,000 men. 

The principal exports are raw silks and velvets, olive oil, wine, 
and fruits, sulphur, marble, and macaroni. Leading imports are 
grain, raw cotton, coal^ lumber, and wooL 

Italy sells to the United States raw silk, fruits and nuts, sulphur and 
olive oil, antl buys from us ti>bacco, lumber, and kerosene, 

12. Gk)vermiieiit. — The government is a cunstitutional mon- 
archy. The established religion is the Roman Catholic; others, 
however, are tolenttetL Public education is compulsory. 

13. Cities.— Kuiiie is the capital of Italy, and the residence 
of the Pope, who is the heatl of the Iloman C'atholic Church, 

Its ruins, its churches, its art galleries and museums, its traditions and 
as.sociftHons, make it tlie most famous city in the world. It i.s con- 
linuallv crowded with slutlenls and tourists. 




1 






A bird'if^tye %heu ' j \'.u\-'-, t'i""r",^j fhf Alps r'n ^V :.•.)■-. '■• .;./ 

thif Adriaiu:, Thi tjrittai ( nuui jjnumttA through iheLiij/\anii ttuJn;/ iMm^j nj/umf wnm^i. «<:» i« /t/f 
9trt€i9 run in ei*^y direction. 

Kaiiles is the largest city of Italy. It is noted for its beautif al 

bay, and for its manufactures of silk. 

Near it stw^d the cities of Herculaneum and Pompeii (see page 10). 
Great quantities of coral are obtained in the sea near Naples, and are - 
manufactured into jewelry in the city. m 

YeMttve occupies seventy-two small islands, connected by 

liridges. Canals take the place of streets. They are navigated ■ 

in boats eddied gondolas. | 

Mihm, the chief city of Lombaixly, is the center of the silk 

trade, and noted for its 
manufactures and its beau- 
tiful cathedral built of 
white marble. 

Turin is celebrated for 
its beautiful situation and 
appearance, its museum 
and cathedral, and its 
manufacture of cotton, 
linen J and silk. 
Florence, one of the most ,^ 
beautiful and healthfuL^ 
cities of Ita]}*, is rich iir-:^ 
its works of art. Nearby- ^ 
is Fie»ole (fe-ay*so-lay)t^^ 
where Galileo used hr ^ 
telescoi>e. Tlje great scul?^^ 
tor Michael Angelo liv^ ^^ 
here. 
Palermo, the largest city on Ibe island of Sicily, is a great fr 

market. 
Genoa« famous as the birthplace of Columbus, is the leading sea|^»,^ 

of Judy, It manufactures the fiuest of silks and velvets. 
14, San Marino is a picturesque little republic in Italy, on ^J^^ 
spurs of the Apennine Mountains. It covers only about thirtv^ 
two s<iuare miles of hmd, and only about s,Ono people live the r^u. 
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Making mucaroni in the tlrceiM of Napl€9* 



fr^ 



J^' 
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Vi€w on the nuer Ttitcr at HtmH* St, f*eter'» m the ditUincf. 
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TURKEY, ROUMAMA, AND SERVIA. 



-i^TC^ 



^ i 



View of the Golden Horn and Ccfnttarntncpie. 

great land route from Western Euroj)e crosses to Asia, These 
great highways have mafle it for many centuries the center of 
trade for the T^vant, It is called the '*Key to the East" 
This city was founded on the site of old Byzantium, by Const tint i lie 
the Great, in the year 328. In 1453 it fell iuto the hands of the 
Turks. 
It contiiins the seraglio {ae-ral'yo) or residence of the Sultan, and the 
mosque of St. Sophia, This huildinjr (ouee ii Chri.stian church) con- 
tains some columns which origintilly stotKl in the temple of Diaua at 

EpliOSUS, 

Tlie Otfldeii Horiit au inlet of the Bosporus, is the harbor. 
The chief manufactures are car- 
pets, If^ather g-oods, and meer- 
schaum pipes, (Meei-schaiHU 
irieaus the foam of the sea. It 
is really a kind of soft chalk.) 

Adriaitoplc is in a land of 

roses. It manufactures cotton 

and woolen goods, silk, and tlie 

perfume caLle<l ** attar of roses." 

Saloniki is beautiful in the dis- 
tanc(% with its mosques, min- 
arets, domes, aud towel's. It 
mauufiietKres curpuU% silk, and 
leatlier tfooib. 

The celebrated Mount Athos stands on a peninsula to the east of 
Saloniki. It has been occupied for ages by a community of Greek 
monks. 

?• Koumania is an interesting little kingdom. Its industries 
are chiefly agricultural* The people, as the name implies, are 



^T4L^ 



Mo»<pieof the Sultan Achm«t at ConttaHimopiti, 

descendants of ancient Roman c-olonists. Their langoage ii^ 
largely Latin in origin. 

Btikharost^ tlie capital, exports grain, cattle, and wine, «Fiia^iaaa 
import^iut ceuter of trade. 

8. Servia<— Servia is a kingdom of farmers. The poorest owa 
land. No pauperism exists. The chief article of export is bogg. 
Immense num1>ers of them feed in the vast forests on the acorns 
which cover the ground. Belg:rade, on the Danul>e, is the capital 

This city has been the scene of many stubborn battles between IW 

tians and Mohammedans ilurinj 



Vi 



iff the Balkan M&urdaina ami fA< 



the attempts of the latter tocouquw 
Europe. 

Montenegro^ bordering ob ik 
Adriatic, is a little, indcpendeni 
monarchy. 

The country is inhabited by a hio^j 
race of mountaineers. TheybeloB| 
to the Greek church and olitxiD^ 
their independence of Turkey b 
1(197. Tlicy w^ere protecteti byBl»» 
sia until 1878, when they wereifr 
knowledged as independent 

Review Topics.— Where nQtm 
Bitiirtted? Its uatural divisions. S»xt* 
Industries. Products. Exports. Greek ruerch an t«. The •* Lenut* 
Brigandage. Athens. Corinth. Pirn? us. Where does ihe Turkirfi 
Climate. Surface, Natural resources. GoTeminent. Kij«rli 
Religion. Government. The Principality of Bulg&riii. Ciipft*L 
Exports. Constanrinople. Wlx&t is the effect of ihe geographical position of tBdi 
city? Buildings of interest. Manufactures. Describe Adriaaople. Stlodd 
Mount Alhos. Of Rournnnia. Servia. Exports. Montenegro. 



face. Coast, 
Government. 
Empire lie? 
Inhabit aats. 



PraiKse. —Bound France. What great mountain range ieparates 

France and Italy if France and Switzerland f France and Sjiain? Where 
is the Puy de Dome? W^liat river enters the Gulf of the Lion? Between 
w*liat mountain ranges docs it How? Into what does the Seine flow? 
W^hat two large rivers flow^ into the Bay of Biscay? Where is the island 
of Corsica? W^liat is the capital? W^hat seajxjrt at the mouth of tVie 
Seine; Chi the Mediterranean? "Where is L^'ons? Brest? Rouen? 

Ocriiiau Empire.— What countries on the south? W^est? Elast? 
Country and seas north ? Mountain rany^ between Bohemia and Bavaria? 
Between Bohemia and Saxony? Between Silesia and Bohemia? W^liere 
is Prniisiaf Bavaria? Wiirtemberg'? Saxouy^ Baden;* Alsace? Hesse? 
What rivers flow iuto the North Sea? Into the Baltic? What larjEro 
river crosses Bavaria^ W^here is the Isar? The Hartz MouuUiins? What 
is the capitar? Where is Handnirg? Bi*emen? Ltibeck? Dresden? 
Munich <■ Lfnpsic? Nuremberg? Sti^asshurg"? Mainz? Cologne? Breslau? 
Dantzic? Frankfort? Wiesbaden? Stettin? Konigsberg? Heidelberg? 

Netherlanrls. — What sea on the ufjrth and west? What Empire on 
tlie east? C^ountry on the south? Large river flows thi'oagh the Nether- 
lands? Sea indents the coast? Islands skirt the dBKst? Wliat is the 
capital? W he r^ is Rotterdam ? Amstertlam? 



Belgluiii.^WTiat countries nearly surround Belgium? What seaoa 
the northwest? What is the capital? On what river? On what riw 
is Crheut? W^here is Antwerp? Li^ge? Namur? 

Deiiiimrk,~What sea on the west? What Ixwiies of water om thl 
north and eajit? W^hat portion of Grermaiiy on the south f Nwn* 
the ]>eninsula and two largest islands nf Denmark. What h tb 
capital? 

Anstria-Hiingiiry, — WTiat countries on the west? North? EillJ 
South? W^ hat sea forms part of the southern boundary? What hmjiib* 
tains in the northeast? Near the Adriatic coast? Where is Hwngaijt 
Bohemia? ^What great river tni verses this country? WTiat is theSavfl 
Drave? Theiss? Moldau? Tlie Flatten See? What is the capiUlf 
W^here is Budapest? Prague? Briiun? Oratz? 
great seaport t 

Switzerlnncl,—W"hat country on the south? 

: WHiat mountains separate Switzerland finim Italy? 
lake in tlie nortlieast? Southwest? What river 

I slope of the Alps and enters the Gulf of the Lion? 

I far from the source of the Rhone, flows into tlie North Sea? 

■capital? WTiere is Geneva? Zurich? Basel? Lausanne? 



Tokay? What is the 

East? North r Wiiil 

From France! WW 

rises on tlie nortli^rti 

What river, rising v^ 

What \&^ 




FRAJSXE, 



1. France is only a little hirgor tlian Georgia, Alabama, 
Mississippi and Tennessee together, but its population is about 
half that of the United States. 

The Ureal Plain extenils aiToss northern and western France 
to the Bay of ISiscay, broken l»y high binds in Xoniuindy and 
Brittany. Southeast of this is the Central Plateau, and beyond 
the Tuountain region of Southern Europe, Panges of the Alps, 
including Mt, Blanc, the highefit peak, are in France, 

The RIaotie, the Seine, the Loire, and Oarouiie are the princijial 
rivers. With the eatisils connectiTijr tliprn they form the chief means 

uf Iraosijortation. 

2, Climate. — 

The latitude of 
France corre- 
sponds nearly to 
fhat of ]\[aine, 
imt its climate is 
far milder. The 






\v iniis liotii the Atlantic and the 
Meditermnean nimlify the tem- 
perature, 

3. Productions*— In South- 
ern France the vine, the olive, 
the orange, the pomegranate, 
the tig, and the silkworm all 
thrive. Sheep are mised in 
large numbers. \i -..,,, ,,«,, rh,.^,^ 

Central r l*anC0 is tne wine '^^^ w'*«f i'fr«#r«. nntt beiow »« » ceHar ahmnntf tht targt vats nwi caik* 

in whim the uine U tUtred. 

and maize region. 



On the plain, »o\ it h\vi:M J'nmrr, tifif^u-irti the nvrr (tuonn^, a railroad, and a canni tthick 14 
cnmni acrofttt bf)ih by nn atjurduct hrtdfft. 

4. Occupations,— The people are unsuq}assed for thrift and 
I industrj'. They are largely engaged in agriculture, manufactnr- 
ing, mining, and fishing. 

SlUt: culture is ex tensi vely carried on. The vahie of the cocoons 
annually produced is about $15,oOO,nOO. 

France has a high rank in manufacturer, and excels in sMks, 
velvets, and woolens, i>erfnmes, jewelry, ladies' di^sses, and- 
milliner3^. 

The Frpiu-li rfHisjins surpass all others in tlu^ desig-nino^ of patterns; 

and ill ihf* arrancremeiit of colora- 
The Hardiue tkheries of the Meditei*- 
raneaii and west coasts, the oys 
fisheries, and the cod fisheries of 
AlhiiHic and the Banks of Newfou: 
land are very important. 

In foreign and domestic com* 
merce France is one of the leadi 
countries of Euroiie. She impartaj 
from the United States, cotton, 
petroleum, meat, and o-rain 



I 
I 



The districts of Champagne and Burgundy, and the valleys of the 
Garonne ami Dordogne, constitute the greatest wiiic-iiroduciiig' 

region in the world. 



enormous (jUan- 

titles. France 

, I . ^ 1 buys more goods 

In Nortlierii France the chief products are grain, orchard j ^ ' .1 y .. , 

fruits, and root crops. 1 t?^ . .1 j, 

f ' btates tlian from 

The beet nxit is extensively cultivated for making sugar. 

Fi'ance grows more than 3iK) million bushels of wheat a year, yet she 

must iinport a conRideralde amount In tl>e northwt»stem pjirb 




any other conn- 
tr3^ except Great 




in Ui^ nwtiHtainB o/ Mouthtm frante. thowiniJ '/*c road. 

dalrytiij^ fonns an important occupatiuji, ,....; L-heese and butter 
are exjiorted. Near the Belgium border and in the eastern moun- 
tains c*>al and iron are extensively mined. Near by are great 
manufacturing cities. 



Britain, and sells to us an amount of her nianufactui^es about 
equal in value to her imports front this conntry. 

More than 100 cannls unite the various rivers. Railways extend from 
Paris to idl parts of Fiviuce an<l the coutinent* Steamers sail to all 
the princi[>al ports of the world . 

Silks, wooloti and cotton goods, wines, jewelry, xnillinery, glovee, and 
huhVs' rlothinj^ ai^ the cliicf c^x ports. 

5. Govemment and Keligion.— France is a Repnblic. The 

]>eople enjoy religious freedom. The majority are Roman Catholics. 

Public education is free and compulsory. 

The French iiih> dosrendants of the Celts and of the Franks, a Germaa 
tribe who conqin^reil them. 
In Brittany are found the Bretons, who are of the Celtic race, 

6. Cities,*— Farif* is the most splendid city and one of the 
most influential capitals in the world. The French language is the 
one in which the diplomats of Europe generally hold intercourse. 



I 
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THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 




fhe Oerman plateau.-^The wiUy of Uie rn-^r SHni at Muii*tt> . 

1, The German Empire is a confeilcration inclading the four 
kingiloms of Prussia, Saxony, Bavaria^ and W lirteniberg, together 
with six Grand Duchies, five Duchies, seven Principalities, three 
Free Cities, and one Imperial Province, Prussia is the largest 
and most populous of the German States. 

2, Area. — The German Empire is a little larger than France, 
but it is much more densely j^eopled. Saxony is the most ilensfMy 
populated country in tlie world. 

3, Surface, --North Germany and all east 
Germany occupy a portion of the great ]>lain of 
Europe. South of this plain is the central pla- 
teau, which, in 
the western half 
of the empire, ex- 
tends to the Alps. 
It is a part of 
the same worn- 
down mountain 
region that 
borders the plain 
in France, and 
ward through 
ers have cut deep 
this plateau, and low mountam ranges rise 

The Kill lie is tlie most noted of these rivers. It is famous for its 
romantic scenery, CanaU connect it with the Datinl^e, the Seine, 
and the Rhone. The Elbe, Weser, the Odor and Vistula are all 
navigable and are connected by canals. 

4* Products.— Coal, iron, zinc, silver, lead, copper, and salt 
are found throughout the plateau region, and this ex])lains why 
the Germans have named the mountains of Saxony the Ertzge- 
birge, or '^'ore mountains.'* 

In the northern part of the plain amlier is mined, but it is not a 
mineral. It is the rf>sin of a kind of pine tree bnried ages agx) and 
thus hardened. It is washed up alontj the shores of the Baltic. In 
ancient times amber waa hio^hly prized. It is now used in making 
beads, jewelry, and mouthpieces for pipes. 

Mineral springMi also abomid. Baden-Baden, Aix-la-Chapelle, and 
Wiesbaden are famous waterings places. 

The agrictiltiiral products are varied. The grains and 
sugar-beet are raised in great abundance; flax grows in all parts 
of the empire; tobacco and grapes flourish in the wann river 
valleys. 



Forests cover one-fourth of the country. They are under govemna^ ] 

care* 

The mountains of Gernmuy are covered witli forests, and Ibii ioshoni ' 
by the names which the Germans have often g-jven their nKiunUioi 
The Black Forest (Gernuin, Schivarizwald), east of the Rhine. whJd 
is so famous in irernian stories, is the njtme of a motmtaiii r^pxa 
nearly SJJGll feet high. 
The manufactured products include aU articles that u country 
needs, and Geruiuny ranks third among manufacturing naUona, 
The woolens of Saxony, the Rhine wines of Prussia, the china 
of Dresden, the dolls of Souneljerg, the toys of Nuremberg, and 
the Krupp guns anil steel armor of Essen are famoui all oT«r ! 
the workh 

More than twice as much sugar is manufactured from beetft in I 
Germany as is made from cane in Cuba, and in this industry sbe 
ranks first among the nations. 

6- Occupations. ^Eight millions of the population are ea-j 
gaged in tilling the soil. Manufacturing, wool-gro\riiig, and] 
mining are also leading pnrsuits. 



To [Ji'omote 
cial fairs 
of Leipsic 




'6, The cfana u ne^l i7c.int£d and dtconUMi^ 
and agnin placed in tht^ even and heated 
until me coating uhich hat been placed on it 



trade, great comnl^^ i 
are hehi 
lu^the most tjim* ik 
Trade .— Genniar I 
has a large l0l| 
rapidly growJoM 
eonniierce with iJI I 
parts of' I be wofW. I 
In value thiit trade it J 
jiext to that 
Unitod King 
Her g-rea I ex porta »f 1 
iron and steel gook, 
cottons^ woolens, I 
and silks, beeit 
leather and chejs 



1 . Molding dishea from dni/. 

low mountain ransre 



'^ 7 he eiau m«w "'* pUuxa m oven* wficrs 
tfW ffrrathfoi fhanQtM th€ clay inio chxna. 



extends east- 
Austria, Riv* 
valleys in 
above it. 



machinery, clothing, hides, 
Her imiKjrts are mainly raw materials and food 
ucLs, Find out from statistical tables IT and V about 
the trade sJie has with the Unitetl States. 
TraiiHiKirtation.— Steanisliip lines connect the i>ort& of Germiny 
witli all parLs of the world, and railroads connect all the importint 
cities with one another and with the leading cities of Euroi>e. 

6* Governments^ — The general government of Germanv b t 
limited monarchy. Each State regulates its own Itxjal affairs. 

Representatives are sent from each State to the Buiitle^rnth, wi^ 
to the Reiehstag-^ which are the Upt>er and Lower Houses of tli 
German Pai-lianjcnt, The king of Prussia is also the emperor 



Germany. 
Hifstorj'.— The present 

throiig'h the 

influence of 

Prince Bi- 

niarck, aii' 

William 

king" < ' 

Prnssia,Wit- 

the first em- 
peror. 
Tlie Gemini I 

people an 

descendant < 

o f Cauca- 
sian tril>es 

that are 

thought to 

have come 



Grerman Empire was estahlishH 





., auoar. ^^t^^te^U orffln-c** and pfaei0%u mw ttv wr^ 

The»f arf emintxtfd and tearfn wai*T it forr^d thrtt^AQh ihem. T^^ 
dtuolves the tu^jr otU of the hert* and corner out a* a *f/rup uh ^/A »♦ i 
into ftuoar in the mnt" v^y n# c^ne juice. Such on OTTttngemmt 0} I 
/or extracttnQ the juice i§ called a diffution batttry. 
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from Asia and settled ai-oimd the Baltic Sea and in the Scandinavian 
peninsula. They resisU'd the R<3man Knipire, and after its fall different 
tribes of the race conquered Italy, Spain, France^ and England, all of 
which had been parts of the Roman Empire. Karl the Great, whom tli*/ 






An oc^art statvmhip in dry dock itt the Vulcan yard*, Sicttin, 

French called Charlemagne, estjihlished an empire wliich fell to pieces 
after his death. It was re-establised a hundred years later and lasted 
until it was broken up by Napoleon. It was a loose confederation of 
states and never closely nnited like tlje German Empire of today, 

. The People*— The Germans are thrifty, 
lagenious, and intelligent. We are indebted to 
"them for many great inventions, and for schol- 
«jly works on the ancient languages, on chemis- 
try, and philosophy. They are noted for their 
love of music, and some of the greatest composers 
liave been Geniians. 

The Schools* and the Army.— Germany owes 
her high rank and her in^nenee among the nations 
to her public schools and her arn^y. Every child 
must go to school and every man must serve in the 
army. This system was adoptetl many years ago, 
and to-day the German public schools and the 
universities are famous, and the army of the em- 
pire is one of the best in the world. 

8. The Free Cities, HtimUiiri;, Bremen, 

Liibeek, are republics, although a part of 

Be empire. They are extensively engaged in 

ooramerce. Hamburg, on the Elbe, is the chief 

iport of Germany, and the first commercial city on the 

continent. It has steamship lines to every part of the world. 

Hamburg's population has more than douhled in the last few years; 
its growth b due to the development of the manufactures and indus- 
trial interest of Germany. Bremen, on the Weser, ranks second as 
a sea|)ort. Its harhor is Bi'enierhaven. 

Cities* — Berlin, the capital of the empire and of the king- 
of Prussia, is one of the largest and finest cities of Europe. 
It is celebrated for its university and public buildings. 




An old town in Oamany. 
with watch lower u 





"I'nier deri Linden^" a attend tH Bertuu 

Dresden, the capital of Saxony, is famous for its art gallery 
and libraries and its pottery. 

The Dresden cliina is made at MeiKsen. Chemnitz, nearby, manufac- 
turer cotton and woolens, hoisery and knit goods. 

Miuiieh, the capital of Bavaria, is renowned for its literary 
institutions and galleries of art. Niireniberi^ is the market for 
hops and toys. 

Bresrau is the great wool and linen market of 
the empire, and the center of an extensive trade, 
L^etpsie and 8tiitt^irt» the capital of Wurtem- 
burg J are fametl for their printing establishments, 
and Lei|>sic for the number and cheapness of its 
publications and for its great university, 

Cologne, famous for its cathedral, and its wine and 
perfumery, is the most populous city of Prussia on tlie 
Rhine. Eli reiibreit stein is one of the sti*ong€st 
i^rusdan citadels. 
From Koni^Kherg' ajid I>autzie large quantities of 
Russian grain are shipi>ed. Stettin is an imix>rtant 
seaport, and has the largest shipyards in Gemxany* 
Frankfort-ou-the-Miiin is a gi'cat financial center^ 
and depot of inland trade. StraHnhiiriJ is celebrated 
for its trade, its fortress, and its cathedral, which con- 
tains a wonderful clock. Most of our dolls come from 
Sonnel>erjtr. 
The et*lonial po^iseMsions of Germany comprise cer- 
tain portions of the eastern and we,stern coasts of Africa, a part of 
New Guinea called Kaiser Wilhelni's Land, the Bismarck Aix^hi* 
pelago, the Mai'shall and the Cai'olioe Islands, and part of the 
Solomon and part of the Ladrone Islands in Ocfaniii. 



Hamburg, Grnnany. 



r '' I Hfiuarf m the old cUf/ of AurrmberQ, 

Keview Tojm-^. ^Vhat does the German Empire int-luJe? Surface 
f^f Germany. Miiiinitl roMHirces. Ag-riouUuraL Maim fit ctin^s. Occupalians. 
Government. Who is emperor of Gerniiinv? The j>eople. Schools. Name 
the free cities. Describe Hftinljurg. What of Berlin? Dresden? Mfinich? Bres- 
lau? Leipsic? Cologne? Ehrenbreit stein? KOnigsberg and Danl«ic? Stettin? 
Frankfort? Strassburg? Colonial possessions ? 
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T.XIL 



AND DEXMARK. 
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!• The Netherlands*— The jS^etherlantls, also calleil llolland, 
is a low and flat country intai'sected with canals which drain the 
land and serve as roads. One-tliird of it has literally l>een re- 
claimed from the sea, the waters of which are being kept out by 
means of an embankment like the levees on the Mississippi 
river. 

The i>eople themselves call their country "Nederlanden/* which means 
Jow countries. We call it '* Holland;'^ but they apply this namf* 
only to those parts below the sea level, the*] 
word Holland in their Ian linage mean- 
ing^ hollow country. 

The country lies in the delta of the 
Rhine, and the higher parts were built up 
by deposits from that river, which here 
enters the sea through several different 



Ainj^tcrdaiii, on the Zinder ^^^ j^ ^j^^ largest and most imiK>r- 
tant city. Its diaJiiond jjolisbers are the must celebrated in the 
world, 

Kotterdam is next to Amsterdam in size. It is the chief por 
of the countrv and is one of the important seaports of the worldj 
A ship canal connects it with the sea. Utreelit, Haarlem* an^ 
Loydeii are imjiortant towns. Eitam and Alkmaar ai*e not 
for their cheese, 

rK'lit manufactures fine i>ottery. and is a great cheese and 
butter market. 

Holland has no coal, ii*on. or other itietab. Wliat effect does this baiJ 
on her industries^ Building nmterifils and ti in her are also lacking.' 
Brick, tile, and 
earthenware 
ai*e made iti 
a bun dance. 
Butter, cheese, 
meat, and ol eo- 
tnart;farine are 
leading^ ex- 
]>ort5. Besides 
jewelry and 






clmnnels. 
are connected 
with the canals 
so that one can 
L'<> by boats all 
over llolland. 
Railroads have 

been built, but the canals are still used by the people in going 

to and from market. 

The Dutch are a sol>er, provident, and thrifty people. The 

<;hief industries are agriculture, commerce, and manufactures. 

The country is a sort of dairy farm, from which England obtains sup- 
plies of meat, butter, and cheese. It is also famed for its linen. 

The Dutch are line sailors, and are exteusively engag:ed in aeu fisheries 
and commerce. 

The herring and oyster fislteries in the North Sea are a source of great 
wealth- The Dutch herrings are known all over the world. 

The government is a constitutional monarchy. The States- 
General is the legislative Ixxly. It corresponds to our Congress. 
The people are mostly Protestants, but all religions are tolerated, 
and Protestants, Roman Catholics, and Jews alike receive aid 
from the public funds. 

2. Cities,— The Hagrue is the seat of government. It is famed 
fur its museum. 



Thr chccwe m<Arkel til Alkmaar. 

diamonds, we buy from Holland tobacco, tin, 
ti sh , h id es , an d cl i eese. She obtai n s t he tobacco 
and tin fnim lier colonial possessions. We sell ] 
to her flour, cotton, meats, and naval stores. 
The colonial iNissossioits of the Nether- 
lands contain a pijpulalton numbering about ^ 
31I,(100,0(X> people, or more than seven fl 
times as larj^e as that of the mother 
country. They endjrace many of the most. 
important of the East India iHltiitdH, several of the West 
IndieH, and Ontch Giiiniui. Tlie most valuable of all is Java, »o 
fametl for its colTee. The little islands of Ilatica and BIHlttiUt in 
the East Indies, supply most of the best tin in the world, 

3. Luxemburg was once a j)art of the Netherlands, but it 
is now independent, l>y agreement between the powers of Europe, 
It is governed by a grand duke, though it belongs to the German 



^, Fr€Mttng the ci*m9*. 

These 




Zollverein, or Customs Union. The people generally speak Ger- 
man. It is on the plateau which is rich in iron ore, and mining j 
is an important industry. Agriculture is the occupation of most 
of the ]>eopIe. The city of Luxemburg is the capital. 
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4. Belgioin is a well ciiltivatetl and densely settled country, 
has r»s8 inhabitants to the square mile; England has 4-M; 




' the river Luft, and men emjagei in rotting, or $itakinQ it to tooam the fiifcr from 
'he water of the Ly» i« exactly »utte4 to 0itt nnfk, which is a teadinff induetry 
: : itm. [Oopyrfifht hy Undcrwoixi &. Utiderwoo*!.] 

r Xing (China), over 683; and Saxony, 743 to the s^^uare mile, 
iBe northern section lies in the Gi*eat Plain. Tlie southern 

|rt lies in the Central Plateau, which is rich in minerals. 

; The country is rich in soil, forests, and minerals, 
i^l is noted for the extent and variety of its nian- 

lactures. It is one of Europe's greatest coal and 

ton pniKlacers. 

Bel^um manufactures moi*e goods in proportion tt> its 
^ptilatiim than any other country. Its leading" nianu- 
f.'iclun?s are wcx>lt*o goods, linens, and Jaces. In ihe ami 
region iron and steel manufactures are leading prod* 
Ticts, The linen m- 
dustiy is carried on 
along the river Lys, 
and Brussels ami 
M^bliu laces are sol > 
everywhere. Brusse ] ^ 
carpets were first 
made here. 

The ifovenuneiit is 
constitutional mon^ 
liy. The majority 
* of the people are Ro- 
man Catholics. Full 
liberty is granted 




land, together with several islands near the entrance of the Baltic 

Sea. 

The coasts are low and shelving. The western shore of Jutland is so 

dangerous tliat it is called by sailors the '* iron coast/' The enstern 
coast is less inhospitable, and has several excellent harbors- There 
are numerous bays or tioitb which reach far into the land. 
The "Sound," a strait only three miles wide, sei»arates r>enmark from 
Sweden, It is the natural highway for vessels IxhuuI to the Baltic. 
Many buoys and lighthouses, maintained by tho Danish Govern- 
ment, ai-e required to I'ender its navigation safe. The Kaiser Wilhelni 
Canal, which connects the Baltic and the North Sea, now enables 
vessels to avoid the passage of the Sound. 

7- The i>eniiistilar form of Denmark lenders the climate moist, 
even, and mild. The inhabitants are chiefly devoted to agri- 

1 shij^lj^iilding. 

I i ^B ticnij* and Trail**.^ 

produces and expt^rts 
butter, and cheese, 
horses, wool, and 
eggs, also, are sold. 
(>ur imports fj^jui 
Denmark consist 
cliiefjy of hides, WfK>l, 
juid rennet, a sub- 
stance used in cheese 
making. We sell 
to Denmark oil- 
cake, grain, flour, 
cotton, and kerosene. 

pum in the cap, mtaeurte the pounder, and ^ lour, beet sugar, and 
I faetene the 6a tf m the BkeU. liquors are made, and 

Co^ienhagen builds ships out of Norway lumber. The 
most careful attention is given lo butler making. There 
are over one thousand steaui factories, wliei-e it is packed 
and salted to meet the demands of all markets. Enor- 
mous quantities a^re exi>orted. 




The {foveninieiit is a limited monarchy: the re- 
^^^™^ligion of the people is Lutheran; education is nearly 



■2. Makifr 

mrial }it h> nmered until it «,,„;,, amc-^I 

hmtirrfdnr r . It is afttrtnird ^"^^^^'^^^' 

boTfd out. 't .f-ns !M n nleam trip f^amrner 
U9ed to forffe the mHid, 



Manufacturunj fircurmfi in Lii'ijr. 
irttf gun atofke. 



1 . Pohih- 



Copenhagen, on the island of Zealand, is the 
religious I capital, and the only large town in the kingdom, 
to all. 



Trade. — Belgium has an enormous foreign conni^erce for so small a 
country. Her exjiorts ai^ coal and coke, textileis of every sort, beet 
utigar, glass, machinery, diamonds, and a large variety of mauu- 
factures. She imports raw materials and foods, huHl>er, metals, 
fceroi!*ene, and coffee. 

She buys our food products, naval stores, raw cotton and 
ileum. She sells us linens, laces, dress trimming, diamonds, 
1 lino gun barrels, 

ities,— Brussels, the capitid, on theSenne, is for its beauty 
id I'aris, It is wiilely known for its lace. Near Brussels 
I field of AVaterloo, where Xapoleon was defeated* Antweri* 
of the chief commercial ports of Europe. 

'OWiit is exten.sively engaged in the manufacture of cottoq goods. 
Lktxe, near tlie coal fields, leads the world in the making nf fire- 
ariUH. 
Ostcnd, an important seaport on the North Sea. is the headquarters 
of the Belgian cod and herring fisheries. Bruges is famous for its 
linens and lace. This town derives its name fi-ora its bridges^ of 
which iliei-e are fifty-four. 
6. Denmark, — Denmark consists of the low peninsula of Jut- 



The eolonial iKisisessions of Denmark are Iceland, Greenland, 
several of the West Indies, and the Faroe Isl.iuds, 

The Faroe Is- 
lands < popula- 
tion l(lOOO)are| 
'volcanic in on* i 
gin. S h e e p I 
farming is pro- 1 
fitable,andbar-| 
ley is raised. I 
Many of the I 
islandeis live 
byclimbingtbe 
dangerous 
cliJfs for the 
eggs and feath- 
ers of sea- birds. The nuirket place at CoT>eji}i ogm . 

Review Toi*lcs,— Describe the Netherlands, Descrihe the Dutch. Their 
industries. Navy. Government Religion. The Hugue. Amsterdam, Rot- 
terdam, Colonial pos^sessions* Luxemburg. Describe Bulg-inm. Us resources 
und manufactures. Government. Religion. Brus^jels. Waterloo. Antwerp. 
Ghent. Liege, Ostend. Bruges. Of what does DeBuiark consist? Its ccMists, 
Cliniftte. Industries. Exports, Government. Describe Copenhagen. Colonial 
possesstous. Faroe Islands. 
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1. Austria-Hungary.— The Austro -HungariaTi Monarchy 
consists of the Enijiire of Austria and the Kingdoni of Ilimgary. 

Oovernmeiit,— Ea4-li country has its own ofHc^n-s, constitution, its 
own parliament, and executiv^e. But the EniiKuror of Austria is also 
the Kin^ of Ilung-ary. One set of Tiiiuist<?rs to foi'ei^i lauds repre- 
sents both countries, the army and navy beionj^ to both, and some laws 
for the common good are made by the t%vo parliaments acting together. 

Austria is in the niountain region of Euro]>e, 
and three-fourths of the empire is inounUiin 
ranges or phiteaus. Hungary consists of a 
great, ahnost trecli- ^ rlitn. very fertile, 
and encloseil by 
mountains. Bo- 
hernia is a high 
plateau endoscd 
by four ranges f>f 
mountains. 

2. Productions 
and Pursuits." 
Austria is rich 
in jninends, esiuv 
cially in iron and 
fluiekHilver 




'2. Thr ends of the tyj^indtr are crack^ offt 
iind it t» Cut ojien w^th a diamond from end 
to end It i> thrn f^iacM m <j furu<it9 on a 
ffnt mrfacf and th* httU oauj«t \i to open and 
fatten otif, fomting a jMine of tHoM** 
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n 

Spain, is 



nune I, Tht mndand other matenaU art mdted \f\ 01 Xtlna, neXt 

a furnace^ Tht workman thm paihrf a ball , 

to that of Al mad en o/ »/««■ an the end of a tube and blouH H into m 

a 01OO0, aa $ho\en in Vub cut. Anathrr utyrkman 

tb*> T-inhw-iat in Kn. t^toeha an inm rod to th* other end of //«? globt, vt^tsf* T h a ' 

ine riCnest m J^U- ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ itmutrvil U into a c^lmder. ^ O p 6 . 10 

mineml waters of Carlsbad, Teplitz, and ilarienbad are famous. 

Agriculture is the chief industry. The leading productions , 
are grain^ wine, tobacco, the sugar-beet, and Hax. 

Tlie flour and wines of Hungary are among the most noted in Europe. 

The Tvestem provinces are largely engagetl in iiiaiiut'acturin^^. 

Bohemia is famed for its colored g'lassware. Its faclorios of linens and 
damask are also celebrated- much beet-sugar is manuiaclm*ed. 

The principal exports are sugar, grain, wool, flour, eggs, tmi- 
ber, cattle, coal, leather goods, glass, and wioe. 

Her trade is almost entirely witij northern Europe, She sells half her 
food exports to Germany, and buys one-third of her imports there. 
The leading imports are cotton, coal, silk, wool, copper, and machin- 
ery. She sells to us flax, beet-sugar, glassware, beer, and hides, antl ' 
buys raw cotton, copi>er, kerosene, and machinery. She has eon- ' 
Biderable trade with Eastern coimti'ies, supplying the leading imports 
of Rou mania, Bulgaria, and Servia, and handling their exports. 

The Oaiiuhe, with its tributaries, extending from one end of the em- 
pire to the other, furnisljes facilities for a large inltutd trade, while, 



with the Black Sea, it forms a continuous water-route for ft 
commerce. It presents the grandest river scenery in Europe. 
3, Cities. — Vienna, on the Danube, is the capital of Au 
and the chief seat of its manufacturing industries. It is a 
railroatl center, and has a large trade down the Danube, It : 
locus of the inland timle of the country, as Trieste is of thi 
eign triule. It is noted for its public buildings and librari 

The works) lops of Vieima send forth large quantities of hard 
porcelain, silks, jewelry, gold and silver embroidery, and m 
instruments, 

Pnigiie, formerly the capital of Bohemia, contains one o 
oldest imivet*sities in Eurofie. ^ 

It is the conoiiercial center of Bohemia, and the second city ortH 

It was the birthplace of John Huss and Kepler, The cliui-ch in i 

Hnss preached is still. stiinding. 

Oriitz is in the iron i-egiou of Btyria, and is the great center of thf 

trade. Briinti i.s noted for its wtNtlen, silk, and Jinenmanufac 

P«^«*f »>n \^ ^^B^^K^^^Hl one side of 

Biida (somel 
the mmi^ froj 
on the othed 
connected 1 
magnilicent 
T>ension br 
They form B 
l*eNt, the ei 
and chief 
lercial citg 

H Glaa» tr9»els ore pfeteed in/o l«/)a;Nr and iluniiarV. 
if Am cut on ti revolving Mone, qm shtnen iri th€ ^ *' * 

'"''''''• theUnnga; 

Parliament holds its meetings. 
Four large fairs ai'e held here every year. The celeli 
crovvu of 8t. Stephen, the tii*st King of Hungary, t« 
was given to him by the Pope in the year liK)0» is 
bei*e. 

8ze|»:ediii is an important grain and wine ms 
of Hungary. Lemlierg is noted for its fairs. 

Wieliczka is famous for its salt mine, which has been worke 

t)(Ki years. It yields annually 100,000,(100 i>oundB of salt. 
Berehtej^^adeii is noted for its salt mine containing a l>eautiftd 



on 
Danube, ant 
cjdled 0/hi, 
liot springs), 





Franien''* iituft^i 

4. Sisvltzerlatid, Ta*' Ct'i.-ui.'!;..' insists 

separate *' Cantons,^' or States, which ai*e as distinct from 
other as the States of our Union. The general afl^airs of th^ 
public are managed by a Congress somewhat like our own. 




1* We now pass from the States of KiirojTe to the oIiU'si 
nations and the larifi\Hi continent on the glohe, 

Asia is larger than the two Americas together. 

It contains the highest mountains and plateaus in the world, 
the largest iK^pulation, and thu greatest variety of race, hinguage, 
and religion. Its coast line is marked by many indentations. 

2* Surface. ^The continent may be divided into tliree sections: 
the (Irt^at Northern IMuiii ; the Central Ket^toii of desert 
plateaus and inoun tains; and the Peninsnhis of the south. 

The Great Nortlierii Plain extends from the Altai Mountains 
and the ('as]>ian Seii to the Arctic Ocean. Its extreme northern 
portion, bordering on the Frozen Ocean, consists of low nuirshes 
called Tundras* 

Tlio tnndras at^* tlreary and *!t'soIaU\ Their scanty fxjpnlatioii is 
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I composed of the nomad tribes 

callctl Siinioipdes, who Uxe 
] iiKiitily on fish and the tiesh of 

i the reiiuleer. 

' South of this belt is a vast 
' forest region, extending from 
the Gulf of Finhm^l to the Pa- 
cific shores of Asia, a distance 
of 4,0uo miles. It is the abcMie 
of numerous fur-bearing animals. 
In the west, between this 
' woodetl region an<l tlie moun- 
I tains, are the fiteppest or rolling 
j prairies, which are gay with 
tlowei's in the spring, and green " 
with grass in the summen 

They are the home of the roviuj? Kirgfhiz {-gez) and Tatars {tah'-j, who 
liere find pa^ttuniffe for their hetnis. 

The Ct'iitnii Hein«n of desert |dateaus and mountains estende 
from the lied Sea nearly to the Pacitic Ocean, It may be di 

vitled into two portions, an eastern and a western. 

Tlie Eu.Nterii portion endiraces Tibet (rlie loftiest plateau on 
the erlobe), with the desert plateaus of 1 uil.rstatv :inil Mongolia, 



'lew of (he p/ateatt of Anatotm and the Bo^ 
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ASIA: PHYSICAL FEATURES, 




and a region of less elevation 
lying to the eastward and slop- 
ing i^raduallr to the sea. 

This region is bonlere*! I>\ 
the Altai ^fountains on th*^ 
north, and the Himalayas on 
the soutb, and is traversed easi 
and west by lofty moantaiii 
chains. 

The HiiiialayaH (ahode of snotr) 
are the highest mouiitaitis in 

the world. '"''" '''*' "'^"^""^^ '^f ^^ MimaUiuas^the • '\tainM in the world. Thett are young moun- 

to{i}9, iifui nre aJtvaift cavtrtd itrith «t*r' that tcatlered through the glacier arc bouldera 

AloUg^ their entire length of 1, 500 «/ TO€k which have been broken off, and u til be carried down to the valley belauK 

miles they riise far above the line of perpetual snow. Among their 
many lofty j>eaks stands the majestic Mount Everest, more than 29»- 
000 feet high. 
These mountains present every possible feature of mountain grraniliMir : 
peak and precipice, gorge and glacier, rugged ravine and headlong 
waterfall. They are trrander than the Alps, but not so beautiful, 






The western portion comprM 

mainly the desert plateaus 

Arabia and Iran, which 

separated from the great nort( 

em plain by the Hindu Kush ai 

Ell lU TZ ^[oun tai n s. 

The Penhi.mila»of Asia havej 

varied surface of tablelands 

hiw mountains, well- watered va 

leys and river plains. 

They are a region of great interest it 
the history of the world. Frot^j 
Arabia^ Moliam median oivilizatioij 
took its origin; and the Sanskrit, or sacred tongue of India, is th© 
oldest language of the white race. 
India and Indo-China are, with China and Japan^ among the niug^j 
densely popnlate<l p()rtions of the world. I 

3« Rivers and Lakes*— The rivers of Asia are numerous anil 
important, I 

The most noteworthy are the Htmn^, Yangtze, and AtiiufJ 
which flow down the eastern slope of the continent and enter tha 
Pacific, and the Gaiiijcs and Indus^ the Mekong, Irrawndit and 
Brahinapittra, which descend the southern slope and flow into thijj 
Indian Ocean. 1 

These rivers have built up the rich flood plains of China, Indo-China, 
and India, and furnish wat€*r rmiti's for a va.st internal commerce. 

The Htiang River or Yelhiw River lias built up its Hood plain with 
deposits of rich earth called ''Loes/' much like tlie blntf formaUon 
of the Mississippi. The Hoang %vinds about in its flood plains and 
frequently cuts a new channel for itself to the sea. 
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ASIA.— RIVERS, CLIMATE, AND VEGETATION. 



rJ 



\'(.ew on !> 



irfT Qungra at B^utn-if, 
'>oaU in th€ distance. 



The j« .1 rivers of western 

Asia ai^ the Kiiplinites and 

Tijfrts, which enter llie Persian 

Gulf, 
The Oh, Y€*iii*>iei» iind Lena are 

the cliief rivers of the' Northern 

Plain. They ai^e frozen over for 

six months of the year; but diir 

ing summer they ai'e the water- 
ways for ic>eal commerce. ^-,^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^,^ ^^ ^,^_ j ^^,^^, ^^^ .s/.u,v-'. 

The Yenesci, nl>, HImI Yanjrti£e are Nittice the landmq awi naiive boata in tht fore- 
- ■ « ^rt "'1 - ground. A Bnlxnh tf^nboal and otu of aura 

each more than 3^CHK) miles in art in mid ^irmm, 
length. 

Several of the rivers, like the Amazon, are subject to bore». Those 
of tlie Indus, the Hocjg'ly, and tlie Brahmaputra are remarkable. 

The plateaus and plains of Asia abound with suit hik4^». The 
Caspian and Aral Seas are the largest of these. 

The Caspian is the largfest lake to the w^orld. It is more than four 

times tlie size of Lake Superior, 
The Dear! Sea, whose surface is more than 1,300 feet below the level 

of the Mediterranean, is the lowest of these salt lakes. 

Of the rresli-water lakes tlie largest is Lake Baikal. It is 400 
miles IE length, and is a valuable highway for commerce. In 
winter it is frozen over and becomes a highway of trade and 
travel. 

Review Tofiles, — Compare Asiawitli fhe other continents in eiKt?. Physi- 
cal features. Populntioji . Its three divisions, Norihem Plain, Tho tun- 
dras. Forest region. 
Steppes. TIjl* Central 
region. Its ex:teut, 
Uivisions, The east- 
ern. The Himalayas. 
The wciitern portion. 
The surface of I tie 
peninsulas. Wlmt 

miikes thetn interest- 
ing? T h e c b ie f ri ver » 
of the eagtem slope of 
Asia; of southern 
slope. What two 
fnteuX purposes do 

'-rani fughu'ttjj ^. f Chtrul !( -a uovignh{r fur t'finn tnGSe nveri=i SerVe? 

dnno^auB mpuU. and from 60 to 200 mm are ^^"^^ the HVers of 
r ich boat up (he ntrram pa»t ihm^e rapida, wes^lem Asia; of the 

Northern Plain. Which are the longest rivers of Asia? How lon^ are they? 
What is said of the &idt lakes? The largest? What is said of the Dead Sea? 
Name the largest of the fresh-water lakes, 

I.XV* C1.IMATE, VE<;ETATlf>N, HACE8, 
1, Climate*— The Northern Plain receives the cold winds of 

the Arctic (Jcean. Its winters are long and severe, and its 

summers short. 

Central Asia, between the Altai and Hunalaya Moim tains, has 



generaUy a tem|>erate climate, with the exception of Tibet, wh 
owing to its elevation, is bleak, and largely uninhabitableLJ 

The great peninsulas of the south, and the desert plat 
Western Asia have, for the most part, a tropical or hot clai 
2, Moisture. ^A glance at the physical map shows that i 
of Asia west of the Hala Mountains (which form the 
between the plains of the Indus and the plateau of Iran).^ 
south of the fortieth parallel of latitude, is poorl}^ watemL 

This region is mainly occupied liyl 
the plateaus of Iran and AnViA 
which aj*e enclosed bj low iu<>ua'J 
tains that border the coast 
mountains rob the sea breeaei ( 
their moisture^ and render the m 
ierior plains generally dry 
barren. 

Eastward of the Hala Mouif 
tains we find the i>eiiliii^ula.H 
India ond Indo-China. Thev 



7''" r. 



^vallru t>/ the irnwadi at Mandatay^ thouHna jnilace and i*rmpUm 0/ ihr ia^t k^r^. 

in the region of the southwest monsoons, which come h\}m 
sea loatled with moisture. Consequently these ]>eninsaUs 
ahttndantly watered and exceedingly fertile. 

The M«iiisiMvii!^ are so named from the Arabic woi*d for season. T4 
six months, including: the winter, the winds come from theinli 
and are dry : these are the northeast monsoons. For the other s 
months, which are the smmiier months, the winds come from ( 
sea and are moist: these are the southwest monsoons. They 
clouds and make trie rainy season. The annual rainfall of ] 
varies from (>ti inches at the mouth of the Ganges, to 500 inch 
among the monntajn.s. 

3* Vegetation and Animals*— Besides the difference 

amount of moisture, there is also a marked contrast tetween ih 
vegetation and animals found in the country east and those foti 
in the conntry w^est of the Ilala Mountains* 

On the eaut w^e find the teak, the bamljoo, ebony, and bauTi 
trees; cinnamon 
and other spices; 
the sweet-scentetl 
sandalwood, cot- 
ton, rice, and 
indigo; the tea- 
plant and cam- 
phor tree of 
China, the mango 
and the banana. 

Here also art .11^ 

« ■» • 11 ^'t* Oanyan tren la a ttr 

found, m the ffrQwdawnuvirdan 



■' :i^\J^ 
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THE CUIXESE EMPIRE. 




'i'hi* ♦* a farm ou»f in (fir great iluftd-p ait\ near S nnuhiii, 

I.XTI. CniXE8E EMPIHE. 

1. The Chinese Empire occupies the central part of Eastern 
Asia. It includes China, ifungolia, Manchuria, Tibetj Eastern 
Turkestan, Sungaria, and embraces an area larger than the entire 
continent of Euroi>e. 

The estimated fi4k|iii]atiou is about 400,000,0(K), or about one-fourtli 
that of the entii*e globe- It is cbieMy Jloncrfilinn. 

2. China,— China consists of 
the great plains of the Iloan^^ 
and the Yangtze rivers, together 





CurUtv^ lii-e tea lenv^as. One man im curnng 
ike i^atv* wiih his feet^ tht other 14 arraneine 



A Storting tea /f/ii^e* after ihry have brm drit>ti. 

with adjoining mountain re- 
gions. The eliiiiate is varied, 
and resembles that of our own 

ik^ an' paru to pui in the iun tQ dr:,. ~ ~' ' conniry. The soil is fertile. 
China is one of the oldest and most densely populated countries 

in the world. 

The land is filled to overflowing with people^ For want of dwelling 
space near large cities, no less than three railliousj of the i>eople live 
in bouts, which are arranged in sti-^ets on the rivers, as 1 10 uses are 
on the land. Every available foi>t of laud is under cultivation* 

S. Mineral Wealth. — The Cliinese coal-beds are among the 

most extensive in the workL Iron and salt, gold, silver, copper, 
quicksilver, lead, xinc, and precious stones alxjund. The deposits 
of porcelain clay are very large* 

4. FuTBuits and Prodiictions.--C>f all pursuits, agriculture 
is the most honored by the Chinese. 

To do it homage, the Emperor, every New- Year VDay, puts his hand 

to the plow and runs a furrow. 

Tea is the great agiieultural staple. 

Tea is the leaf of an evergreen shrub that grows about ^ye feet high. 
The leaves are picked by liaod, roUeil, and dried. The laborers are 
paid a few cents a day. 

Cotton and the midberry-tree are extensively cultivated. The 

culture of silk is as important as that of tea. Kice and millet are 

the chief articles of food. 



The leading maniifactiires of China are silk, cotton, and 1 
celain. 

Great use is made of the bamboo in building houses, boats, and bndg«»] 

and in making furniture and household utensils. 
The Cliinese are cxtejisively engaged in uea lliilierieii* 

Commerce.— Cliina has a vast internal coiumeroe* 

This is carried on by rivers and canals, as most roads are fiasKahli: oiiif| 
for carts and wht^d barrows. In the mountains dors' 
and in the deserts, tlie camel. RiiilroadB are being in 
the prineipid cities of the Empire are now connected wtlii * 
and with the capital by telegraph. The Chinese and Ru-i^^i. „ 
together place Pekin in telegraphic communication witii Ettrdpl^ 

China is rapidly enlarging its 

foreig-u intercourse. 

In former times tliR laws of 
China excliuletl all forei^'in i>, 
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lir>fi\;iint/ tea «--. . .1 jr* a. 

from the country. For a long tim 

the port of Canton only was open 

to foreign trade. Forty-three port* 

J^ack^ug tto m f' /«i?r, are uow Open, auiODg them that of 

Icbaug on the U|'t '^tji*?* in the very heait of the Empire. 

There is a gi'eat cann aii trade In^tween China and Russia, which h» 

its rendezvous at ^biiinatchin. (See Trade Chart, pages 166 and l^J 

The principal exports are tea and raw silk. The chief imports 
from the United States are cotton cloth and yarn, kerosene, 
tobacco, and lunil)er. China has a large trade with Sootheni 
Asia, from which she imports vast amounts of rice, 

5* People. — The Chinese are industrious, patient, econoraidi 
and ingenious. 

They invented gunpowder and the mariner*s compass, and haveuod^ 
stood the art of printing, i*nper-making, and manufacturing "Cbiw'* 
ware for ages. Their skill in the carving^ of ivory is marvelous. 

The most famous public works are the Orniid Cuiiiil, 7fX» mi!«ii 




length, and the Cireat Wall, l,:itjn niiles in length, from' 
feet high^ and so broad that six men on horseback can ridei 
upon it 
It was designed as a work of defense against the invading Tarta 
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JAPAN. 




A unUr ftttU >iud JuptiTifSr rdl<i(/r, with Oif fimouB voif'nu», f-'tijufomn, in the btu^/L-qrouud. HHween 
the firgt two buudiintjs an the Ufi ia a uvj/rr uhtri u^hich tunAO null. 

1, Japan consists of four large islands, Homlo, Kiiishu, Shi- 
koku, and Yezo, together with the southern half of Sakhalin, 
and nmneroiia smaller islands. 

Its ureii and populatton are a little larjj^ than the area and popula- 
^ tiou of the British Islands. 

The coasts are generally bold and rocky, and abound in con- 
venient harbors. 

The country is mcmntainoits, and in many places volcanic. It 
is more subject to earthquakes 
than any otlier region. 



5. People-^In commerce, manufacturing, and general ente- 

prise the Japanese are the most progressive of the Mongoliiij 
race. Since 1854 they have opened their ports to foreign trade 
and residents. Hundreds of steamers ply regularly between 
Japan and ports of our own and other countries. 

In the manufacture of porcolaiii the Japan es*' are equal toanynatioo 
in the world; in certain kinils of metal work they excel all; tbeir 
silk fabrics are of superior excellence ; they make numerous vari<?ti« 
of |mp(^'i% many of which ai*e very beautiful* '^ Japan waw" k 
made by them alone. 

They have adopted the best features of the military system 
of modern nations, and have intixxluced post-offices, railways, 
and telegraphs. 

6. The Government is a monarchy. The '^ Mikado" i& 
aideti by a Great Council. A constitution has been adopted. 

7. Education. — ^Public schools have heen eetabli&hed, and the 
education of boys is universal and compulsory. The Imperial 
University of Tokvo is an in 



stitution of high rank. 






MakinQ raw vilkin Jajnin, 1. The wtfman 
fttdino the tUku^rmM unth mulberry leaves. 



I irm# ore ftiU fr^mtti ihei/ afHn a 

1' ihfyn»elpf/i: the c/^ooim are th^-n 

^ nio thQiiing vater to kiU tht worm, uho 

rTwite eat h it way out and npoit the tiik. 

l\yi>ama, with its majestic cone 
of snow, is an extinct volcano 



j rising 14,000 feet above the sea. It was formerly an object of 
veneration. 
Near Kiushu there Ls a small islet with a volcano^ which, like Strom^ 

boll, in the Mediterranean, serves as a lighthouse. 
2. Mineral Resoiirces,^Japan is not rich in mineral re- 
sources ; but copper and iron are abundant, and gold, silver, sub 
phur, and coal are mined. Mineral springs abound. 

3* Climate. — The climate i^seuibles that of our Atlantic sea- 
board, though it is somewhat milder, owing to the insular position 
of Japan. 

At Tokyo the summer temperature ranches from 70° to 90*^; in winter 

tiie snow seldom lies long, 
4. Prodnctions.— The principal crops are rice and tea. Kice 
is the chief article of food. 

Among' the prodnctions ai*e the tree from which the Japanese get 
the griiii for their beautiful ''Japan wai-e'*; the wax-^tree, from 
which they get a kind of wax for their candles — the manufacture 
of which is an important industry; and the paper-mulberry, 
from which they manufacture paper. 
The chief exports are silk, rice, tea, camphor, copper, and cot- 
ton goods. The chief imports are iron and steel goods, machin* 
ery, flour, kerosene, and tobacco. 



4. PadtuiQ the hank* o/ raw nik tnte btkK 
^omi> of wkieh crrf btvupht to Rater atm, JV. J„ It 
tte urormn. (»S€« paga 54.) 

:i. Thec^^xKms are put inu^arm ,^atrrto /oo-en The Japanese used the art of pfifll^J 

the fiber, uhtcl* it (ken retled off iTtJo hanka. j^g \Qug before it Wa8 ini^ntri| 

in Europe. They have a literature of great antiquity and repute 
Many Japanese students are educated in Europe and the United Siata I 

8. Religion. — There is no state religion. The people artj 

largely Buddhists. Many, however, have Ijecome Christians. 

9. CuBtoms. — Slany curious customs jjrevail. 

Owing to the fact that the country is so subject to earthquakes, tel 
dwelling's are genemlly of wt>od. They are all built according to] 
one of three or four plans; so that, in furnishing a house, you Urtj 
only to go to the u[)holstei'er and order mats and other articles (of » 
house of one or other of these ptitterns, 

Tlie Japanese have no chairs, sofas, or beds; they nse their clothes foi 
Ijed -covering, and sleep upon the mats on which they sit during t 
day. 

10- Cities. — The cities of Japan are numerous, Tolcyn, ttel 



PlaniinQ rice in Japan. 
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BRITISH INDIA. 



LXIX. BllITISH ASIA, 

1. British Asia comprises the 
great peninsula of India, to- 
gether with Burmaj Assam, the 
Straits Settlements, Ceylon, the 
Andaman and Kicobar islands, 
and other islands, 

2. India,— ^On the northern 
border we find the vast range 
of the Himalaya Mountains. 

At their southern base lie the 




Nctir Darjt'fl^Tto, 8,<-K)0 fe^l abovf- the jira. The, mnutitmns in Oif- diitance arc tht hiQk4ii 
Auntmitn of the liimnfuttan. 



great plains of the Indus and Ganges, one of the richest antl 
most populous regions in the world. (See Physical ilap, p, 135.) 

Still fartlier to the south rises the plateau of the Dekkan. 

3« Productions. — The mineral wealth of IndiM is not large. 

Iron, gold, and precious stones are, however, found in considerable 
abnndance, and much coal is mined. 

The great productions of the country are agric'ulturaL They 
are rice, wheat, cotton, jute, silk, opium, indiirn, tea, su<[rar, and 
tobacco. 

Millpt nnd rlro nre the chiff nr- 



The oountrjr is traversed br & biI»1 
work of navigable and imgttbil 
i'hiiuIh^ some of which are iSuHk] 

sands of Tniles in length. 

The chief exports are cottoOt 
rice, jute, oil-seeds, opitttn, te^ 
hides, indigo, wheat, and odht 
Cotton cloth and hardwu^ m 
the largest imports- 

For ages the trade of Indin ww fW 
richest tmfBc of the w 
Eng^listi Kast India 1 



having grown rich and powerful through its monopoli" of tiiu 
trade, achieved the splendid conquest which gave to England tlija 
most valuable of lier possessions, 

5- The Inhabitants number about 290,000,000. They are 

generally known as Hindus, thonirh there is ^reat divprsity o! 
race, language, manners, and 
customs among them. 





rltnQ tea^ 



TKb prirpajntum of Ita in India^ A Jumact 

in tehich tht /«a«et art witted and partiaily 

dried. 



tides of f<H,i.. i,vo crops of rice 
are raise*! every year, 
India raises vast quantities of cottout which is the principal material 

for clothing. The sugar ci-op is immense. 
Opiiiiu is made fi*om the poppy, and the cultivytion of this plant is an 
important branch of industry. It is largely chewed and smoked by 
the Chinese, Japanese, and the inhabitants of the K^st India Islands, 
The entire proceeds of the iPtx crop nvo said to be irisutficient to pay 

for the opium annually 
bi'outrht into China and 
consumed there. 
«Tiite i» used in making 
gunny - bags, m which 
many of the products of 
India are packed* It is 
largely ust^ also in manu- 
facturing cari>ets. 

4. The Commerce of 

India is inimense. A 
great maritime trade is 
carried on with England 
M.*j..njtiU4ai Mysore. ^^j^^ China, ami an im- 

portant caravan traffic with central and western Asia. 

Internal commerce is rapidly developing by the aid of the rail- 
ways that connect the principal cities and seaports. The large 
rivers are navigated by steamers. 





CarU ai Uvs factory being loaded tniA ioa /tr J 
CnicAtifa, 

They were formerly noted for 

skill in the manufacture of leia]*! 

fabrics. 

The muslins of Dacca, the broc.'ades of Benares, the embroideriea of J 

Delhi, long rivalled the piT»ducts of the finest modern roacliiDerT.j 

The shawls of KiiKhniir are still unsurpiissed* 

Moi-e than two thousand years ago India was the seat of an empixvl 

of vast wealth. Its wonderful antiquities and mag-nificent ruins, hil 

extraonlmary poetical and religious literature, tell in eloqucnl kn* j 

guage of the grandeur of the past. 

Euroi>ean eiviliaiation is now rapidly extending over the cauntry. 

The leading religiouH are Brahmanism and MohammedanisiiL | 
About two millions of the [>eople have become Christians, 

6* GovemmenL — The King of England is *' Emperor 

India," and rides through a governor-general. 
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AFGHANISTAN, BALUCHISTAN, AND 



1^|;KSI>^' 



LXX- AFGHANI8TAX, BATjUCHISTAX, PERaiA, 
AND AKABIA. 

1. Afghanistan and Baluchistan* — Afghanistan and Balu- 
chistan tjcciipy the easteni portion of the Phiteau of Iran, and 
are for t!ie most part desert. Some of the mountain vaUeys are, 
however, well watered and fertile. 

These valleys ai*e 
inliabited by a set- 
tled population, 
but the country 
g^enerally is peo- 
pled by warlike 
nomads, who raise 
raniels, horses, 
^ciats, and sheep 
on the gtH}d pas- 
ture lands. 
M<jst of Baluchis- 
tan is now under 
the control of 
Great Britain* 





AJVlUmwomtn, Neitct r«« aliatiU tn'tr tf>nr hendt. From 
IMm the afgi^an, worn by iadiett, Uik<» lU namr. 



The chief earavau routes between India and western Asia lie 
through this region, which is separateil from India by the Sulai- 
man and Ilala mountains. 



The two great passes through these tnoun tains, the Khaibar Pass 

leading to Kabul, and the Bo Ian leading into Bahicbistan, may 
be called the northwestern gates of India. The Bolan Pass is a wOd 
gorge about Jifty tniles long, walletl in by precipitous rocks. In 1839 
acohimnof the 
British army 
took six days 
to traverse it 




The principal 
depots of the 
caravan trade 
are Kabul, He- 
rat, Kandaliar, 
and Khchit, Ka- 
bulj in the Khai- 
bar Pass, is the Wcmun of t^U^^flnn^da^M >ir,iri,WI f '"-■"• 

capital of Afghanistan, Khelat of Baluchistan. 

England and Russia are rivals for the control of the commerce of these 
countries. England has built railroads as far as New Chanian and 
Peshawar in tlic south, and a Russian road has nearly reached Herat. 

2. Persia. — Persia occupies the western part of the Plateau 
of Iran- 

It is a dry country, requiring for the most part artilleiat irriga- 
tion; but wherever there is water, the hills 
and valleys are clothed with waving wheat 
or fragrant roses, and the pastures are cov- 
ered with flocks and herds. 

Water is conveyed to the plains from the moun- 
tain springs or streams by long untlergrounil 
aqueducts called kenata. 

The cliiimtr of Persia generally is one of 
great extremes. The sumniei*s are intensely 
hot, the winters bitterly cokL The n>gi4in 
bordering the Caspian Sea has a compara 
lively mild climate. 



On^ ol Iht numrn^r homes o/ U<t Shah o} Hcrtm^ 

3. Productions.^ — Silk is the most imjwrtant production. 
The other products are cotton, tobacco, opium, drugs, wool, wine, 
minerals, naphtha, salt, and the turquoise. 

The artinanH of Persia are skilled in various branches of industry, 

pecially in the manufacture of silks, shawls, carpets, andsmaJharms^l 
The chief exports are cotton, silk and silkworm eggs, opium* 
carpets, dried fruits, and |>earis. 

In these dry countries the IViittn, such as grapes, peaches, pears, 
apricots, nectarines, plums, cherries, figs, pomegranates, and mel- 
ons—both canteloupes and watertnelons^are unsurpassed, 

4. Govern- 
ment,'— Persia is 
one of the old- 
est monarchies in 

the world. The 
rider is called the 
Shah, and is a^ 
Mohammedan 



Western 
tion is 



civili 
findin 



isi^fl 



it45 way into th ^^ 
c o u n t r y . Tel ^^ 
ci^raps and po^^ 
offices have be^j 
introduced. 



EiTifi oiher Hcrnian cHU4 fm*L Sotice the pdckagfM of mercJtaiid i«e 
pUetl up in Irani of the warehtrUMts and tht Perwian* watchirHf th* 
sieanxtT o* il^ app oachti. 



5. Citles.- 

Teberau is the 
capitaL Tabriz 



1 



is an important center of camvan trade between Persia and 
India on the one hand and Turkey and Russia on the other. 

Ispabati, once the capital, is an iniiMirtant center of trade. 

3l4'>*bed, the holy city, mannfactures carpels and shawls; BllsllireoiLl 
the Persian Gulf, ha.s iniporlant comm< I'ce witli European c«»untrieaJ 

6, Arabia. — AraJ 




.1 i'cratitn vUUttfit* — J'fi€ mvn ttud u-umen arc wtuvntQ mtU** 



bia is a great ]>lat6au J 
It has three natL 
divisions, nearly ecjualS 
in size: a centr 
uionntainous r 
a desert belt enct 
cling this; a narroT 
coast plain. 
Central Arabia oou 
tains many tow^ns and 
villages. Its valleys are 
ejcceedinglyproductive. 



[ual^ 
tra^ 
oaS 
cirM 
row^ 




ARABIA AND ASIATIC TURKEY. 
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TfiU is thf komc of an Arab family of Bedouin. The man ? ' r a 

tent. Tht woman is » pinning. 

The desert belt has a scanty vegetation which furnis*hes footl for the 
goats and camels of the Bedouin or wandering Arabs. Here and 
there groves of datepalm mark the fertile stx^ts, or oases. The dessert 
is often swept by the dry scorcliing" wind called the simoon. 

The coast plain contains fertile distriete which yield coffee, dates^ 
figs, grapes, fragrant gums, and spices in great profusion. This 
region was anciently called **Araby the Blest." 

The export** are 

|,<50ffee^ dates, cam- 

, horses, pearls, 

l^oaid w(x>L 

Oflf the island of 
Bahrein, in the 
Persian Gulf, is 
one of tlie most 
noted pearl 
fiMlierieH in the 
world. 

7. Govern- 

I^Hejit. — x\rabia is 

ivided into petty 

l&tates under sep- 

ite rulers, B^iKuJ^t, 

Xei^jed* 81ioitier, iukI Oman are the most imiK)rtant. Iliad, 

Bayel, and Mascat are their eaiatals. 

Yemen and HecljiiZf on the western coast, are fertile districts. 

They are Turkish provinces. 

Hedjaz contains the holy cities of the Moharamedans — Mocea, 

the birthplace of *Hhe prophet/' and Medina, his burial place. 

Every Mohammedan tries to make a pilgriniage to these cities once in 
his life. Enormous caravans visit them every year. The pilgfrims 
come from motives of religion and eomnierc^?. Trutlers from various 



*^ 




Mohammedan countries meet at Mecca and exchange their com- 
tiRjdities. 

Sana is the capital of Yemen, fametl for its Mocha coffee. 

Ma.**eat is an important center of commerce. 

Arabia ecuitains Mount Sinai. 

Kevlew Topics.— What countries occupy the eastern part of the Plrtteau of 
I ran V Descrilw the cuuntry ami inhHbitunts. Caravan mutes. Mountain pusses. 
Holan PiiSii, Chief cities. What country opcu|iie« the westjern part of Iran? 
Describe it. Kenats. Cliniate. Productions. What of the artisans of Persia? 
Chief exports. Fruits. Government. Modern civilizalion. Teheran, Tabriz. 
Ispahan. What is Arabia ? Natural divisions? How much of the country does 
each division occupy? Central Arabia. Desert belt. Coui^t plain. Exports, 
For what is Bahrein noted? How is Arabia governed? XVincipal states. Capi- 
tals. Yemen and Hedjaz. Mecca. Medina. Pilgrimages. Sana, Mascat. 

I.XXI. ASIATIC TURKEY AND ASIATIC RUSSIA. 

1. Asiatic Txirkey.— Asiatic Turkey includes Anatolia, Ar- 
menia, Syria, IMesopotamia, or the low plains of the Tigris and 

Euphrates, and the 
western coast of 
Arabia. 

These constitute th© 
most important part 
of tlie Turkish Em- 
pire. 

Anatolia^ Ar- 
menia, and S^Tia 
contain valleys of 
great fertility, 
where the vine, 
the olive, the mul- 
berry, iKippy, cot- 

Jerus,^inn, tOll. whoat, tO- 

liacoo, and fruits grow abundantly and yield large crops. 

The plains of IHe.st)potatiiia are covere<i with vegetation during 
the rainy season, but become tlry and barren during the summer. 
AKiatic Turkey haa great natural resources. Powerful empires once 
flourished here. An oppressive government is the chief ohstacle to 
prosj>erity. 
The leading export« are raisins and figs, olive oil, opium, silk, 

wool, goat's hair, 
sponges, and %^a- 
lonia, used for 
tanning, dyeing, 
and ink-rnaking. 

2, Oovern- 
ment. — Each 




provmce is gov* 
erned by a Piisha 
appointed by the 
Sultan. 



BiA 



On the banks of the. nver Jordan* 




feQ 



_i VOtli-i/ I 



The inlialiitiititN are Mohammetlans, Christians, Jews, and Gypsies. 
They are for the most part in a low condition of civilization. 

3. Syria contains Palestine, or the Holy Land. Here are 
Jerusalem and its sidiurb, TSethany, and Bethlehem, the birth- 
place of Jesus. 

Sponge and coral fisheries on the coast of the Mediterraneaa I 
are important sources of Syrian commerce. 



SYRIA— SIBERIA. 




M^aV t^h, 



'^Ugb tlieiHouii tains and flows int 



•^''.'.' -'. ■' • :' ■•- .'■" ' ipoH of A*iotti: Turkey. 

B^iOM'tL^^ ure ^iiiimul produetiuiis, living in water from 30 to 150 feet 
deep, and attached to rocks or shells. They ai^ gathered by divers, 

Bmyrna is the great port of Asiatic Turkey. Daiimseus, the 

oldest city knou^n, and Bii^tlnd, are centers of a great caravan 
trade. Beirut is the port of Damascus. 

Aleppo is a great rendezvous of caravans from Persia and India. 
BriiHa is an important emporium, famed for it8 delicate fabrics of silk. 

Review Topics,— What does Asiatic Turkey include? What do these con- 
Btitute? Pnxlucts of the valleys. Of the river plains. Why is not Turkey pros- 
perous? Exports. CttrHvan trmie, Governnietit. lahnbitauts. What Am^s 
Syria curitjfci 11? Produt'ts of the :^ft* Sponges, Cities. 

ASIATIC RUSSL^. 

1. Asiatic RuBsia. — Asiatic Russia embmces all of northern 
Asia, and extends from the Black Sea to the Pacific Ocean, 

It includes Siberia, Transcaucasia, and Russian Turkestan. 

2. Siberia. — 
Siberia is larger 
than all Europe j 
while its }>opala- 
tionisonlyalittle 
more than that of 
the Netherlands, 

3. Surface.— 
More than half of 
Siberia lies in the 
great northern 

plain. That part SxlMtrmn raiiuny stnhon. 

bordering the Arctic Ocean is a level swamp, called the tundras. 

The mouths of the great rivers that cross tliis region freeze very early 
every winter while the water is still iloiviug in their upper coui*ses. 
This floods the tundras, and a little later tlioy freeze, making a solid 
ice sheet over which the natives travel on sledges. In summer' the 
ice thaws and the tundras become impassable swamps overgmwn 
with coarse grass. 

The central part is rolling and covered with forests which are 
a part of a great forest belt extending from the Baltic to tlK^ 
Pacific, The southwestern part consists of a lo^v and dry platiaii 
called the stepi>es. Southern and eastern Siberia lie in the 
mountain region of the continent. 

4. Climate, — The climate in the north is intensely cold ; in 
the central and southern sections the winters are not so cold, 
and the summer heat is intense. 

5. Rivers, — The chief rivei*s are the Ob, the Yenisei, and the 
Lena, which cross the central plain from south to north, and the 




Amur, which cuts its 
the Okhotsk 8ea, 

These rivers are all navig'^oJe, hut their mouths being fr«sen over fa 
ihe greater part of tht^ year they are of no value to foreig-n enm| 
mei'ce. Their upi>er courses, eonnectinjar canals and Lake Bail 
furnish waterways for local trade iu the interior. 

6* Products.— The jiroducts are small in comparison with thd 
vast extent of the coimtry. 

Tin? ffirests are the homes of fur-bearino- aiiimuls, uiul their furs a 
an iinpoilant produi^t. 

A»rrifultiirt*. — The southern half of the great plain is a rich agi'irul^ 
tur^il re^-iun, wliich has developed rapidly since the building *^f thi 
railroads. Laro-e crops of wheat, rye, and outs are produced; on ihi 
steppes, the gi'eat grazing region, aj*e vast numbers of s^beep, horses 
cattle, and camels. 

Mineral!*. — The mountain i^egions are rich in emei*alds» rubies, gold, 
.silver, idiitiiumi. copj)er. and ii-on. The mines, as a rule, belong to 
the Czar, and are worked by convicts^ most of wliom are sent fro: 
Bussia, 

The inaiiufacttireH are not im|>ortant. They inchide metals, woolei 

gix»ds, leather, am 
lumber pro<hicts. 

7. Population- 

— The population 
at one time con- 
sisted chiefly of 
exiles and convid 
from Kussia, gor- 
ernment officers^ 
11 nd a few barbar- 
ous natives. Since 

Tht: }ir»i irmn on iht Siberian ntttu^Ai,, tllC buibllng Of the 

railrOflds sever-al million pei'sons have come in from Russia. 

The Kirghiz of the steppes live in tents and roam from place to place , 
with their Hocks and herds. They are ignorant but hospitable. M 

8* Trade-— The exports arc fui's, the products of the mines, 

and fossil ivory, which is found all over nortJiern iSiberia. 

This ivory is the tusks of animals called mammoths, which becama 
extinct before the history of man begins. TIjej were twice as largii| 
as an elephant and were covered with wool ajxd long hair. Not long 
ago the body of one of these animals was found frozen up in ico^J 
where it liad been preserved for ages. The llesh was in such 
condition that a party of explorers cut it up and fed it to their dogs. 
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Most of the imports come from Russia; but we sell Siberia 

miing utensils and steel. 

Trade Rcmte-^ — An extensive trade is carried on between Pekin and 




AFRICA. 



1.XXU. PHYSICAL FEATURES. 

1. Africa, chief! \^ in the Torrid Zone, is noted for its deserts, 
its magniticent rivers, liixui'iant vegetation, and barl>arous races* 

This continent i*anks next to Asia iix size and is joined to it by tlie 
narrow isthmus of Suez. Its long eouKst line, unlike that of Europe, 
has few indentations. 

2. Surface. — Africa is a vast ]>hitean from l,5ou to b.OiH) feet 
high, 0fiu\ surrounded by a belt of low, mui*shy, malarious lantl, 
varvin^ in width from a few miles to two hundr*t*d. 



%ta* 



jprf»=* 



± 



yr^ii t pi/ra m ids at Qh izeh . 



J'fte Athm mountains trt AlQeria. 



MAP STUr>IES,-^Whatseaon 
the north? On the northeast? What 
<ronnects these two seas? In what 
latitude is Africa? What parallel 
ci-osses the northern part/ What 
cape forms tlie ea^stern extremity? 
The southern ? The wetitern 't Where 
does Africa approach nearest the 
mainland of Europe? What strait 
separates it from Europe? Where is 
the Cape of (lixxl Ht^peif Why was 
it so named? Whut large ishind otT 
the eastern coast of Africa? What 
groups of islands northwest? What 
islands in the Gulf of Guinea? At tlie mouth of the Gulf of Adenf Oil' 
the etistern coajst? Is the coast line of Africa I'eg'iilaror indented/ What 
gulfs do you find on the northern coast? What bays on the eastern? On 
the western? 

8iirf ji**€*, — Where are the African liig-h lands? What is their direction ! 
Wliat lakes do they contain? What three grt^t rivers have their sources 
in these? What mountains alon^ tlie nortliern coast? Along the south- 
ern coast? What plateau nortli of tlie Gulf of Guinea? Wliei'e iive llt<' 
Kamerun Mountains? What dei^ert region in the south? In the north- 
east! Where is the Sahara or Great desert? What two hijtrh mountains 
near tlie equator? 

Lakcvs and Riv€*rs* — Which is the longest river in Africa? Which 
two flow into the Atlantic* Descriljc the course of the Nile. Name four 
large lakes south of the ecjuator? What river drains central Africa? 
(Tliereare falls and rapitlsin its lower course around which a railroad has 
been built,) Whei"e is I^fike Clmd* Why has it no tiulletif Descril>e the 
Orange river. The Vaal. The ^eneguh The LimjKipo. What trib- 
iitiines luis the Nile? In what plateau do they rise? 

Climate. — In what zones is Africa? In what wind Ixdts? Along 
whicli coast are the highest mountains? How does this affect the chraate 
of the interitir? Kxplain why tlie northern part of Africa has little 
rain- Account for the Kalahari desert. What parts of Africa are in 
reach of the westerly winds (see wind cliart, p. 16t))? What of the 
rainfall in these parts? Why is northeastern Africa desert^ while south- 
eastern Africa has abundance of rain? 




The highest 
iiioinitiihi8 are 

situated eastward 

and westward of 

Victoria Nyanza. 

On the west is 

Mount liuwen- 

zuri, about H>,()00 

feet high, the 

highest peak of 

several w h i c h 

w ere ancientl}' Th^Suctvanai 

called the ** Mountains of the Moon, " On the east are 

of Kenia and Kilinmnjaro, more than liKOOO feet hig 

are the hii:hest in Africa, and arc above the snow line. 
The other important ranges are the Atlas, on the 

Ivamernn, on the western coast, and the Snow Mooj 

(■ape Colony, on the south. 

The peak of Teneritle is a celebrated volcano on oi 

Canary Islands; it is IS^^^S feet high, and the winds 

and bottom often blo^ 
trary directions 

3. Deserts. — Thegre 
of Sahara, the Libyan an 
deserts in the north, 
Kalahari Desert in th 
though barren themsel 
tribute largely to the pr 
ness of the more favorec 
of the continent 
The Atlantic slopes and 




77(4' i^tfuth African ptatcf^u tn Cape Colony/, 



PriHl net ions. — W]jat tropical fruits are found in the noi 
of Afrira^ In what parts a k* |>ahn trees found? What farti 
ai-e raised in Egypt f In S<:iuth Africa? In wliat parts do coifi 
ton flourish! Where is ivory found? What section pi*odu< 
Sugar? Ebony? Gold? Gums? In what parts is the elepht 
What animals are common in the Sudan region? What m 
found in the southern part? In the desert? What are the pro<l 
Madagascar? Of the Azores and Canary Islands? Of Socoti 
<)f Mauritius and Reunion Islands? In what section is the 
found? The crociKlile? The lion.' Monkeys and parrots? The 
Wliut regions raise sheep and goals? Cattle? 
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AFRICA: PHYSI^ 



lES. 



of the Cape owe their fertility to these deserts. Tlie hot sun so rarefies 
the air that vaiH»r-hiileit wiiitls are drawn iti from the sea. RiBingf 
to the cool tops of the coast mountains^ the vapor is coiidensecl and 
yields a considemble rain fall. 

4. Rivers and Lakes. — Africa is the driest of the continents. 
There are, however, great rivers, such as the Nile, the Niger, 
the Kongo* and the Zambezi. The Nile and the Kon^o are the 
most important* unil are among the longest in the world. 



a. 



t^A 



MAP STUDIES.'-What two 
nations control the larger part of 
Africa? What colonies border the 
Gulf of Guineii? Tlie Kod Sea? The 
Mediterranean? What lakes boiN:ler 
Gemmn East AfHca? What part of 
Africa belongs to Turkey ? In whieli 
part are the most raili'oads? What 
colonies border the Indian Ocean? 
What state in the central part of Af- 
rica f Through what divisions does the 

Kile pass? The Niger? Whatconntries rle Kong^ river nr^dKtnch<iB»a, the principai 
are separatetl by the Kon^ro ri%'er? '^'^'""'^ ^"^^^ 

Hc'^ioii of tlie Nile. — What is the source of the Nile? What 
ptjssessious on the west of Egj^>t? On the south? What cities at the 
extremities of the Suez CanaJ? Where is Alexandria? Daiixietta? 
Cairo^ Assouan? Near what ciivle is the tirst cataract of the Nile? 
What iniporiant city at the junction of the two Nilesf How could you 
travel fitirii Khartum to Cairo? F»t:»m Berber to Huakin? What ain^ 
the product^H of the up]>cr Nile n^gion? Wliat cities in the Egyptian 
Sudan? WHiere ia FasluKla? Kl Fasher? What is the capital? 
Descril»e the surface of Abyssinia. Wliat is the capital ? Locate Ha rar. 
With what sea [tort is it connected? 

The Burlniry States,— Which of these states belong to Turkey? To 
France f Which is indeiK^mient? What mountains cross Morocco and 
Algeria ? How do they atfect the climate? Whei*e is Tunis? What 
caravan routes oenler at Tripoli? Through what oasis do they lead? 
Name the capital of each Barbary State* Locate Tangier, Oram, Alge- 
ciras, Constantine, Mui7.uk, and M*ykinez. 

Tlio Ssiliara, Siiclaii^ and the Koii^o State. — Wliat is the 
extent of tlie Saharii fjxnn east to west? From north to south? How 
<loes it compare in size with the United States? Name some of iLs oases. 
Which of them pi-oduee salt? What town north of the bend of the 
Niger? What cara%^an route imsses through it? To what xiations does 
the Sudan belong? Wliat waters form part of the bijundary of tlie Kongo 
State? What bran dies of tlie Kong*» pass tliiiiugh it? Where are its 
highlands? What is its ca[>ital and sea]>ort? 

TIh^ Weisteru C'oaMt,— Name tlie British colonies on this coast 
The French* The Oermau. The Portuguese. Name the cap i till of each 
colony. Locate Lagos, Bathurst, Loiinda, Windhoek, Libre^^ille^ Mon- 
rovia and Fi-eetown, What aix* the divisions of Nigeria? What are the 
chief productions of the w^estern coast? 

Southern AlVien* — To wliat nalioti does the greater part of it belong? 
W^hat two other nations control ]iart of it? Name the British colonies in 
South Africa. WTiat is the capitid of Capp Colony? Of Tmusvaal? Of 
the Orange River Colony? 'WHiere is Swakopujund? With what interior 



The Kongo is the largest river in Africa, from eight to ten timeil 
than t^e Mississippi. With its tributaries it affords about ; 
thousand miles of navigable waterways. 

Victoria Nyanza, Albert Nyanza, Albert Bklward Njanzo, and Tu 
ganyika are among the largest hikes in the world. Theiiistt 
aj-e drained by the Nile. {Nyanza means lake.) 

6, Climate* — Africa is the hottest of all the continents* 
climate, however, varies in different parts. 

The northern {Mirthm lies in the region of the northeast 
winds; and these, coming from the dry plateau of Arabia, 
rainless and hot. Eggs may be baked in the sands of Nuhia. 
Central and Southeru Africa are largely in the region oft 
southeast tiwles. These come from the Indian Ocean and 
laden with moisture, which is condenseil above the snovn^ 
tains of equatorial Africa, and, falling as rain or snow, fmkt 
great lakes and rivers of the continent. 

6. Vegetation.^The Equatorial regions of Africa forui a 1 
of fertile country, marked by luxuriant tropical vegetation, dn 

ilar to that of South America. J 

On each side of this hrwidl 
are grass lands and iimlrici 
those of the Sudan on the Dorl 
and on the south the cxiauia 
of the Zamliezi. 

Beyond these again, both m 
nnd south, are the dry 
sniifly regions of the Sahara! 
Kalahari, while the 



.1 lu-tr ui ifu iiiva- Ni^^i'j WiUi tuilnt inxii^ m the /orti/rouud. 

city is it connected? What is the importance of Port Nollothf 
Salisbury. Kimberly, Maseru. Durban^ Mafeking* 

Eastern Coast,— What colonies Iwrder on the Indian Ocmif 
the Red Sea? On the Gulf of Adeu.^ ^Miat city at the mouth of ih» 
Ix'zi? What port t>ii Dela^^oti Bay? Where is Sofala Zomba? Mozambiqi 
Dar-es-Salaam? Zanzibar? Juba? What Fi-eneh colony on the Strait 
Bab-el-Maudebif What is the capital of Ma^gascarf 



CovmrmiMM. 

Cup** Colonies. 

other Brit. Colonies. 
British Protectorates 

Algeria , 

Tunis 

Other French Pos- 
sessions , 

German Possesj^ions. , 

Portuguese Posjsos- 

sions 






221,311 

a5S,583 

3,279,417 

184,474 

51,000 

4,755,448 
930, 5S0 

792,040 



PDIHllAllail. 



1,327,224 
4,357;770 
45.606,000* 
4,429,421 
1,900,000 

81,977,140» 
15>200,000» 

8, 6^7. TOO* 



S punish Posses- 
sions, 

Italtan Posses- 



sions 

Egypt 

Ahyssinia . . . 
Morocco,, .,• 
Tnpoli, etc. . 

m>eritt ., 

Kongo State. 



943,877 

88,500 
400,000 

150,000 



9.731. 
4.80QJ 



219,000 5.ooa( 

3»8,9oo i,saa,J 

ai^ooo; 2,060,1 

fi0O.0O081.000. 



* E»[LmHted. 
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AFRICA: PLANTS, AMMALS, AND INE 



ABITA^' 



fS^ 



5#y>^ 



northern and 
southern por- 
tions of tliL" con- 
tinent are regions 
of extraoixiinary 
I productiveness. 

On the Allan 
rftiig:c and the 

northern borders 
of the Sahara is 
the *'land of tlie 
dat<?/' and on 

ri /Jri/i,,)/ rtinitVion iM ati .\/riojN /rifv^/, ^\^^q highlands of 

extensive foi'ests of the cotFee-tree, The gi frantic 



Abyssinia are 

liaobab, the acacia, oil -palm, sug-ar cane, cotfei?, totmcco, and cot* 

ton, are found from the Sahara to the Zambezi. 
The date-palm supplies a large porti<in of the inhabitants with food. 

The oihpahn yields i>alm oil, and the acacia prmluces 

gum-arabic. 
The pulm is tlie most useful tree in the world. It 

furnishes timber and fiber from which dwellings 

and clothing are made, as well as fmit, oil, and 

wine. 

7. Animals. — Strange and ferocious animals are 
found in gi'eat number and variety in Africa. 

It is the home of the elephant and rhimx^eros, the 

lion and the leopitrch thecroctxlile and hippoi>o tamos, 

and those 

Btrange ani- 
mals, the gor- 
illa and chim 

panzee, that 

bear such a 

strong i*esein- 

blance to tl: 

human form. 
The ostrich 

buries her 

eggs in the 

sands of the 

deserts ; the 

zebra and 

gii*affe, the anteloi>e, and the swift 

footetl gnu, i*oam over the plains. 
A great plairue of central and southern 

Africa is the tsetse fly, which resembles 

ourcommoii house-fly. Its bite is fatal 

to horses, and sometimes to cattle, 

though harmless to man. In all the; 

region between Sudan and Cape Colony. 

bales of gootls and other mefcliMijiIi^*' 

are transported on the heads of in i.m,> 

carriers. Only to a very limited extenr 

have roads been made on which beasts ni 

burden could be used. 

8. InlaabitaiitB-— The n o r t h e r u 

portion of the continent is inhabited l>y 
Berbers, Arabs or Moors, and Egyptians, 

The Sudan and the region south of it, including the Kongo 
Basin, is the **land of the blacks/' Some of them till the soil 
and raise c<ittle, others have skill in tempering steel and working 
gold, but they are generally exceedingly ignorant and degraded. 
They believe in witchcraft and worship idols. 





nail vent art! drenncd far iSn 




Effi/pt'Qtta, 



South of the Zanibe/* ^^^^^ are fotnul the Kaffirs and Hottentot 

and in the Kalahari WHert tlji^ Buslmien, who Hve in caves like' 
wild animals. It is siiid that the BusJnneu cannot count beyond the 
nuTuber two. ■ 

9. PolitiGal Qeography."- Egypt, Tripoli and Barc^ pay an- 
nual tribute money to Tui-key, Nearly all the rest of Africa is 
owned or controUeil by Euroi)ean governments, 

Jlorocco is governed by its own despotic sultan; Abyssinia, 
bj^ its own al>solute king; the Kongo State, by the King of Bel- 
giuni. Lil>eria is independent. Regions controlled and protected 
by Euroj>ean countries are descril>eil as *Sspheres of inHuenoe." 

Less than two million square miles of African territory, out of 
a total of eleven and a half million, are non-European. 

Review Topics.— I*o(ration of Africa. Rank. Coast line. Siirfnce. High 
est mountain mnges. Other important ranges. Deserts, Effect on cliuiute. Hon 
does Africa compare with the other conliiionts in rt'^nl to tnoiisture? What 

said of the Xilsl 
and the Kongo 
Cliiiittreofnorth« 
eni jH>rtion. Cen- 
tral ftud South- 
eiii Africa. Veg*fl 
ctutiott in the " 
eriaatorml re- 
LTions. In the ^ 
^^Lidan and the^ 
Zanil>e£i eoun-^,.^ 
tries, Abrssinia 
Products. Datfc^^ 
palm. The oi^^ 
palm. Th:>^" 
A huijir I acacia, Anima.|» 

of Africa. Inhabitants* Government. What States iLt^ 
independent? 

I.XXIII, REGION OF THE >"1I-E. 

1. Eg3rpt.«- Egypt occupies the lower part of 
the Nile valley. The upper valley, south of thaj 
22d parallel, is governed joititly by England 
and Egypt, and is called the Ang-Io-E^^iitian 
Siiclanp This region is inhabited mainly by na* 
tive Arabs. 

Ad Ujjrising was provoked among them in 1882, by th^l 
attempts of the Egyptians to take possession of the country* 
Under a leader whom they called the **Mahdi/' or prophet, 
the Arabs muted an Egyptian army and cut off and mas* J 
sacred (leuend Gctrdon titid bis men at Khartum. But Hie] 
Mahdi was defealeil and killed in 1808 by an army under i 
(T€*Meral Kiteliener, and the eiitii*e Nile %*al]ey is now utidc 
the control of Eng-lntid and Ej2:>TJt. 

2. The NUe. 

-The Valley of 
(he Nile is in a 
sainless region. 
^ Except in the 
Delta, rain rai'e- 
ly falls, und a 
cloud is seldom seen. 

For more than 1,200^*" 
miles in its lower 
course the Nile does 

not receive a single (_ 

tributary. -1^«j 




'■^ujiiin-i'sufiu ff'ttu <o fitaiKef. 



EGYPT, THE EGYPTIAN SUDAN, AND ABYSSINIA. 




certain seaitoti^, h o w e v e r, 

amongthe moil u tains of Abyssinia 
aud the equatorial tn^gion, fiHjai 
:?,(>( HI to :ijJ<iO miles distant* tbo 
Hi ins iMiur ilowii in torrents. The 
Nile is^ swollen by this rainfall 
aud overflows its banks. Lute 
in June tlie descendinjt;' Jluixl 
reaches Lower Egypt, and tli'^ 
river gradually rises until tliv 
country becomes a vast inland 
sea. B3' the end of NovetnlxT tlie 
waters subside, leaving a rich 
■"Bedimout whicli covers the land 
and rendei'S E{?j]jt one of the 
most fertile legions on the globe, 

[In olden times it was tbegranaiy M^rkrl pUicr nt Ca,ro, nhrrr - -M/ on donkeu* nnd titmrii^to Or «uid. Th( 

«f tliRtt'^^rhl lhf*h*^mPi.rif*iirnhicr tf' t*U* are bamttra u^rrj , -/</ Xotkr thr. palm* and fiatTOofe*! buddirKfa. 

01 vne W 01 id, lue nome 01 leui ning^ The land %» all trngated, and tk^ tiituu* y/ trtt» i» jttantrd, 

and the seat of political power. ^lorc tijan 5.D00 years ago the 
Egyptians wei*e a highly civilized people. Tlie ruins of tlieir temples 
and pyramids are unrivalled for grandeur; while the paintings on 
the walls of their totnbs, as briglit to-day as when executed by the 
artist, show that they had made wonderful progress in the fine aKs. 

3, Productions. — The leading ijroduetions are cotton, grains^ 
id sugar. Deans, iUix, raillet, 
id dates are grown in hirge 
aantities. 

4» Commerce* — Egypt has a 
trade with Eiin^pe, esj je- 
lly with Great Britain, Four- 
ths of her exports consist of 
cotton. Other exports are 
in, vegetables, sugar, and 
Iler imports are cloth, 
I ware, himber, and coal. The 
manufacturing industry of 
aportance is cigarettes, which 
) made at Cain:» out of tobacco 
>aght from Turkey. The lack 
fuel and minerals makes farm* 
ilg a more profitable industry. 




Thr coiutnnM of the ^eat Egjfiftian teiuj'U nf 
Karnitk^ The inacriptiati* can now be rtod , 

The Suez Canal, 87 miles long, connects the Red Sea with the Mediter- 
ranean. It forms a short and imj>ortant route for cominerce between 
E«ro]je and xVsia. It accommixlates vessels drawing 25 feet of water. 

5. The Population of Egypt is nearly 10.000,000. It con- 
sists mainly of 
Arabs and Copts. 
The prevailing 
religion is ilo- 
hammedanism. 
The iieo]>le are 
ignorant and su- 
perstitious. 

TW Copts, the 

1I (scendants of 

t h e ancien t 

K iry ptians» are 

in'Ut^Mnd^lM^ime'iardv'tm 1 hristians. 

rCN>v^emnient. — The government is a constitutional mon- 
!d y* The ruler is called the Khedive, which means king. 



•^A^ir 




He pays an amiual tribute of about 
$3,500,000 to the Sultiin of Ttn-key. 

Kui^hiud has gi-eat influence in 
Egyptian aifairs. The commander 
of the army is an Englis^hman. The 
steanibtMit, railway, p<^ist-ottice, aud 
telegraph have been introduced. 

7. Cities,— Cairo, the capital, 
is the largest city of Africa and a 
great center of trade. Alescan- 
dria is the principal seaport and 
commercial city of Egypt Port 
Said and Suez owe their inipor*« 
tance to their h3cation at the 
extremities of the Suez Canal. 

.Sioot is an important center for the caravan trade with the 

Sudan, 

8. Tlie Egyptian Sudan is more than twice as large as 

Egypt, anil is divided into twelve provinces, each under a 

separate governor. The capital of the entire country and the 

seat of British authority is Klmrtiim, at the junction of the Blue 

and White Niles. 

The northern part of the country, formerly called Xuliia* is a region 
of arid steppes, but south of Kliartum ai^ valuable foj-ests of ebony, 
rubljer, gum, and kiinboo ti*c^es and fertile plains yielding cotton, 
grain, and vegetables. The caravans bring ivory, gold, ostrich 
feathers, gums, and skins from the interior and exchange thera for 
tcHils, cloth, w^eap<ins, and various utensils which the}' sell to the 
natives. There is a rail wad between Khartum and tiie Nile Delta, 
and also one from Berber to Suakin and Port Sudan on the Red Sea. 

9. The People are negroes 
and Arabs. Schools are being 
established among them, and 
there is also a college at Khar- 
tum nameil in honor of Gen- 
eral ftordon, in which instrtic- 
tion in literature, science, and 
the mechanic arts is given. 
There is also a training school 
for teachers. 

10. Abyssinia consists of 
three regions of elevation. 

The two lower are marked by 
tropical vegetation. The upper- 
most is a grazing distnct. 

The country is rich in gold, iron, 

and salt. Coffee, ivory, and A ttrtet *« the Arnu ip>tiffer of r„iro. The 

11 . 1 /-x A4. hay window* Often \nto the. wutttcn'i* *» i"jrfmrtit»^ 

gold are exported. Cotton, tmabltmi them to look out wrthoul ^^ ^i-; ^vetr. 

waxilen goods, cutlery, and other manufactures are the im ports. 

The iK'tiple are of the white race, and profess the Christian re- 
ligion. They belong to different tribes who are frequently at - 
war with one another. The capital of Abyssinia is composed of 
huts and tents, and is moved from place to place to secure sup- 
plies of food and firewood. 

Review To|»icft— Loc^ition of Egypt. Xame other countries in the Nile 
region. What is said of ihe Nile? Of the old Egyptians? Leading prod uctionn 
The commerce of Egypt. Exports. Suez Canul Populfttion, Prevailing reli- 
gion. Ck)pt«, Government. Alexandria. Fort Sidd, Bnez, Sioot. Egypliftn 
Sudan. Ab^sahiU. MiaeraK 
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LXXIV. THE BARBAItY 8TATK8. 

1. Morocc-u, Algeria, Tunis, Tri[joli, and Barcii are known as 
The Barbary states, and are so called from their early inhabi- 
tants, the Berbers. Arabs, or Moors, now live there* 



I m 



7 lii I'antfier. 

These sitates extend aluag the Mediterranean for 2,<J00 miles. 

They are bordered on the south by the Desert of Sahara, 
and are often ^isitetl by its hot winds. Their eliiiiate» however, 
IB generally mild and delightful; the coast region enjoys almost 
per|>etual spring. 

The products of this region are wheat, dates. 

olives, grapes, and other fruits. 

Between the Atlas Mountiiins and the great desert 
is a region known as the Ijatid of Datc*H, lien 
g^roves of the dale-pahu supply the natives vvHli 
food and protect them frooi ihe sun. The inliahi' 
tants ai*e Arabs, Moors, and Berbers, and ITrcncli 
colonists. 

Tripoli and Miiroeco have a large earavan tra«lr 
across the Sahara, with the Sudan, from whence 
they receive ivon% gold dust, gums, and ostrich 
feathers. 

The trade of the Barbary States with Eu- 
rope is important The chief exports are grain. 
sheep, cattle, dates, mne, olive oil, wool, and ini^noroiaho 

esparto grass* which hist is used for making paper. 

This region in ancient times supplied the armies and navies of Car- 
tbajjfe, the rival of Home, 

2. Morocco. — Morocco is the largest of the Barbary States. 
It is an independent empii-e, ruled by a Sultan, who is an abso- 
lute despot. 

The exports are eggs, beans, cattle, maize, gum, goatskins, 
almonds, and wooL English cotton goods, coffee, sugar, tea, 
and firearms are the chi^rTThiports. 

Fez uthI Morocco, the capitals, and Tang-ier are the chief commercial 
cities. There is a larg-e caravan trade with the Sudan* * 

3. Algeria and Tunis are the most prosperous of the Barbary 
States. They belong to Franco. Agriculture and herding are 
the chief <x;cupations. There are large forests of cork-oak. There 
are 3,000,000 date-pabns on the Sahara oases and 10,000,000 
olive trees on the mountain sloi>es, while the number of orange, 
lemon, and other tropical fruit trees is increasing. Transjxjrta- 
tion is well provided for l»y good wagon roads and railroads to 
the seaports, connecting with swift steamships for the ports of 



Eurofie. Iron and zinc are the chief raetals mined. The yield 
of jjhosphate rock is second only to that of the tTnited Statei. 
From its gardens southern France and other parts of Eimip 
are supplied with early fruits and vegetables- 
Esparto grass grows in unlimiteil supply on the southern pla^ 
teaus. It is sent to England and France for use in making paper, 
and with zinc ore and cork forms the most valuable export, Iroa, 
hides, phosphate, flax, tobacco, grains, wine, and sheep are tb 
other leading ex]>orts. Algeria and Tunis depend upon France 
for seven-eighths of their imports; these consist of cloth, coal 
eotfeej tea, and various manufactures. From other countnes 
they import cattle, lumber, tobacco, and leather. 

Algiers, the capital, is the center of traile, and a favorite nsiwi 
for invalids in winter. Coastaotliie and Oran are imporUnl 
towns- 

4. Tripoli,— Tri|)oli, having no mountains between it aud thi 
Sahara, is mostly sterile, the sand of the desert being blown ia 
many places up to the very margin of the sea. 

Tripoli, the capital, has a large caravan trade with the Stidin to 
obtain its products, 

Fozziin, a great group of oases, belongs to TtIixjIL 

Water is found in abfmdance at depths of ten to tvejil? 
feet. Gi-ains and fruits are cultivated. The date-jvilai 
is everywhere. 

3Iiirztik, the capital, is the point of junction uf cut' 
Vans j^assing' frcmi the Sudan to Tri|K>li und Ciira 
1^'ormerly it was enriched by the traffic in ^luvc*, 
IxDUght iu the Sudan, sometimes 10,t)00 in a year, aud 
carried to Med iter raiif*an cities, Tliis traffic still wn- 
tinues, tbou^^h forbidden by hoth France and Englmil 

Triptili und Bar<.*u are subject to Turkey^ 
Iteii^izi is the capital of Barca. 

lUniew T«pk\H— liaibAry States. Coast line. Whi 
Horders tktiu mi iha M>Mth? Climate. Prodiicis. L»tnJ n 
ihvlQH. lidialjjtini^s, Caravau triidc. Exjiorts. How d( 
Morocco rank Hiiioiig ihe Biirbarv States? Form of goTei 
Tiietit. Exports. Capitjil. What of Fez? Algeria aiid T"oi 
i«c m Ah^A^r*. Minerals and vegetable pnxlucts. What is said of the oapiti 

Other towns. Why iii Tripoli sterile? Wlmt is said of the capital? F< 
Hurifulc. To what jiower do Tri|xjli nnd Barcii owe allegiaDce? 
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LXXV, SAHARA, SUBAX, AN1> THE KOXGO STATl 

1. Sahara.— The Sahara is the hirgest desert in the world. 
reaches from the Atlaiitic Ocean on the west to the Nile on t 
east, tmd is nearly two-thirds the size of the United States. 
It is a part of the great dewert belt that extends from the W( 
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SSTERN COAST. 



I.XXVI. THE WESTERN COAST. 

1* The Lowland forming the western coast of Africa, part of 
which is known as (tuinea, has, in general, a hot, unhealthfol 
cdimate, and a hixiiriant tropical vegetation. 

2. The Resources, particularly the agricultural capacities 
of West Africa, aiv boundless. Cotton, coffee, and rice are 



t « ? 
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.1 ., ,;. 1,1 riv tittd neorae* at Cup* Patmas, Lv(>crxti 

grown; and the forests yield in profusion palm oil. ebony, India 
rubber, and other tropical products. 

The entire region, with the exception of Liberia, has been 
appropriateil by European governments. 

3- The English possessions in West Africa are six: Gambia, 
Sierra Leone, the Ooid Coast, Lagos, Southern Nigeria, and 
Northern Nigeria, These together have an area larger tluxn 
California, Oregon, and Washington, and a population of about 
S3»000,000 — all natives, except a few hundre^l Europeans. 

Oaitibia is it distriot neur tlie iiunith of llie v'wt'r of tin* wiine name. 
Sk'rra Lt*#>iit^ was originally established by tlu^ Kiiiyrlish Goveniment 

as an asylum for neg-i^oes rescued from slave truders. Freetoifm is 

the capital. 
The Oolrl Caa8t extends along the Gulf of Guinea, and includes the 

kingdom of Aslumti, 
Lnfr««!4 is iui island and neigb1x>ring territory on thf* Bij^ht of Beniii^ 

and includes tho neij^dd»oHnjf kin^floin of Yoniba. 
Sotitlioru Nitferia is a vahiuble region between Laifos and Kamennv, 

inlnibited by uet^ro tril>e8 of various degrees of civiHatation* 
Norflierii Xifforia cou»i)ri^*«laree areas of IheNljj'rr Valloy Within 




its limits is the old empit'eof S<jkoto, the most extensiveand populous 
region in the enlire Sudan. 

The traile of these colonies is only in its infancy, but is steadily 
increasing. All the western colonies export i>alra oil and nuts, 
ground nuts, kola nuts (used in medicine), copal, rubber, coffee, 
and ivory, and imiK>rt cotton cloth, cutlery, hardware, firearms, 
and liquors. 

In all of these colonies industries and transportation are un- 



ileveloped. Experimental farming is carried on and fosmIi 
Ijeing built Schools are conducted for the natives, and inn 
of these institutions instruction is given in the trades ant 
agriculture. 

4. The People are for the most part natives. Pains have 
taken in acquiring possession of the territories to preserve 
friendship. 

The most widely diffused rell^ou of Nigeria is Mohanmic 

ism, and in most of the British West African colonies Mo 

medans are numerous. But Pagratilsm still largely preva 

In northern Nigeria an English and a Canadian Missionary S 
are at work, and have industrial and other schools at several sta 
Thus Christian education is being' receivetl by thousands of pu] 

6. Liberia is a small indei^endent republic^ established ii 
as a home for the freed negro slaves of America who derii 
go there. Its capital is Monrovia, named after President « 
Monroe. Only a 
sTuall proportion 
of the popula- 
tion, however, 
consists of their 
descendants, 
The chief indus- 
try is coffee- 
raising. 

6. The Frencli possessions in West Africa are Set 

French (Uiinea, the Jliiitary Territories, the Ivor>* Coast, 

homey J and French Kongo 

Boiio^al comprises the basin of the Senegal River, and land to tbi 
Freifccli f ■iiiitca nt*niiisls of part of the coast west of Sierra Leoj 
The Military T«*rritorles (three) lieeastof Senegal and French 
Freueli Kon^o is a vast area comprising nearly half a milli 
miles, and f<*rniing^ part of the lower Kongo Basin and 
north to Lake Tobad. The |iopiilathiit is estimated to he eifl 
fifteen millions. 
ScIiooIh and iioHt-offleoH have been established ; railw; 

Itfniphs are Ix'iug' coustructjed. 
Tbt' Iv€*ry Coa!*t lies e^st of Liberia. 

Dahomey was once the miist i>owerful native kingdom on the 
ctja^t. The king in olden times was a despot. Besides onl 
trfx>ps he had a body-g^uard of 4,IMH) ''Amazons/^ or female war 
who were noted for their courage and discipline. When tlie 
died, a number of his subjects were saeriticedat his tomb. 
all lieen changed. 
The natives are pure negroes, and are ignorant and supei _ 
They are, however, industrious, and produce the finest of {M 
and the best of maize. Tvory and India ruhl>er are obtained. 
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BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA; THE EASTER^'^ 
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i'iu- J niHUHMil couuiry, showiny a Boer vitlaw^ — BurgfTtdorJ* 

4. Basutoland, northeast of Cnfie Colony, has a fine climate, 
is well watered, and is the best grain-growing I'egion in South 
Africa. 

6, Natal includes Znlnland. Its chief exports are wool, gold, 
sugar, and hitles. It is rich in coal 

Dtirhsiii, the capital and fseapori, is a modem EngJi&h city. It is con- 
nected by railway with Jt>liaiiiie8bitr|r and Pretoria. 

6. The immense territories of Houth Khoclesia and North 
liiiotlct^iay with the Protectorate of Becliuanahuicl and the 
Ceutral AtVica Protectorate, lie north of Cape Colony, and 
extend to German East Africa and the Kongo Free State. They 
are under British control. 

North Rhodesia is controlled by the British South Africa Company. 
For administrative purposes it is diviiled into two sections. North- 
eastern Riiodesia and Northwestern Rhodesia, 

The ZaiiiUezi is the dividing line Wtween them, Matabeleland, Mash- 
onaland, and the Pi-otectorate of Bechuanaland form the southern 
section, while to the north wai-d is the g'j'eat basin of the Zaml>ezi and 
the lake region. The entire area i>ossesses immense deposits of gold» 
silver, and other minerals, and great gi*azing and agricultural 
p*>ss abilities. 

A railroati from Cape Towti and one from Beira in Portuguese East 
Africa extend into the territory, and steamers navigate I^ake Nyassa 
and the Zambezi. Banks, churebes, schoids, public lil>raries, and 
hospitals have l>een established. Halishury is the capital of Southern 
RhcKlesia. Buluwayo Is an imporUtnt town. 

7* The Orange River Colony is rich in gold and diamond 
mines and grazing lands. Bloeiiifoiiteiii is the capital. 

8. The Transvaal Colony contains famous gold deposits. It 
may be called the California of Africa. It has good grazing lands. 

Pretoria is the capital, and JonniineslHirj?, the center of the 
gold mining, is now the largest city in South Africa. 

Cape Colony once belonged to Holland, and many Dutch farmers (in 
their language, Boers) settled there. When Cai>e Colony became 
British, many of the Boers crossed the Orange river and the Vaal 
river and esUiblished colonies which in time liecame two Boer 
republics called the Orange Free State and the South African 
Repnhlic, In 1900 these becanie British colonies as the result of war 
with England* Except in Johannesburg, the iwpulation is almost 
wholly Boers, 

Review Topics.— Political divisions of South Africu. Products. Inhabits 

T^XXVIII. THE EASTERN COAST. 

1. The eastern coast of Africa is held l)y Portugal, Germany, 
England, and Italy. It resembles the western in surface, climate, 
productions, and exports, 

2. Portxiguese East Africa extends from Delagoa Bay to 



Cape Delgado. It ^*^' ,(\ ^^ ifozambique and the adjoinii 
territories. The regi^^ *^ Bgesses immense resoopces. 

There are forests of ebot^. ^ l^fH^ rubber, and sandal- wood. The \ 

l>ezi, like the Nile, overij^^^g ^^^ valley, and the soil yields alrao 
spontaneously. ImnieU^e coal betls exist, and g'Olcl so abounds tba 
some have thought this IheOphir of Solomon's day. Wax and ivo 
are exi>orted. 
LcHirenco Marques a small town, is tlie capital and chief seaport,^ 
It is the terminus of the Transvaal raih'oad. Beira is the termini] 
of a railr«:*ad to Sout]i Rhodesia. 

3. German East Africa lies north of Cape Delgado, and 
extemls westwartl to the Kongo Free State* It includes part of 
the old empire of Zanzibar. 

Coffee, cocoa, vanilla, and fiber plants are grown. 

4, British East Africa also comprises a portion of Zanzibar. 
together with a large part of the upi)er Nile valley. It includes 
also the protectorates of East Africa and Uganda. It is bounded 
on the north l>y the Egyptian 8ndan. 

The area ihu.s embraced contains about l;00i),000 square mil^; it^^ 
|ioi»ii]atlon is over 12^000,000 negroes and Arabs. ^M 

The country is l>eirig' developed. RoaclH and railroads are under con-^ 
struction, and tlie natives generally are quietly settling^ down to 
agriculture and otlier ]>eaceable pursuits. 

Zauziliar, on the island so called j is the chief market of the 
world for ivory and cloves, 

6. Italian Africa consists of portions of the Red Sea coast,] 
to which the name Eritrea has been given, and of a protectorat#| 
on the Somali coast. The i»earl fisheries are valual>le* 





England, France, and Italy, Ii is 
peopled mostly by nomadic tribes. It is noted for the pro<luctionj 
of gum Arabic and myrrh. It exports these, together with 
ostrich feathers, ivory, gold dtist, and cattle. 

The chief town is the seaport of Borliera, where a great fair is held 

every year. At tliat time the place is crowded with thousands i 

tradei's from various |>arts of Asia and Africa, who come here and 

exchange the |wxlucts of the two continents, 

7» Madagascar is a colony of France. It has adojited Chr 

tianity, and is advancing in ci%ilization. 

Its climate and products ai-e alike, hut its animal life is verj different) 
frc*m that of South Africa. It is rich in soil and minerals. One i 
its prt>duets is the traveler*^ tree, the leaf-stalks of which contaiaj 
as much as a quart of pure water » even in dry weather. Persooa 
and freight are trans|x>rted on the shoulders of bearers; but wagou 
roads and railways are being built. 
The island of MaiiritiiiH belongs to Great Britain; Reunion, to 
France. Tliey are extremely fertile, and export sugar^ coffee, vaniUa, 
and Sisal hemp. 
Review Topics— What powers control east Africa? De«oribe their i 
sious. Products. In habitants. Madagascar. Mauritius, Keunion, 




OCEANIA, 



3. Coral Reef. — Many of the coral islands are surrounded by 
coral reefs at some distance from the shore. Between aoine of 
them and the shore ships ride in deep and smooth water. Such 
a reef skirts the northeast coast of Australia for more than a 
thousand miles. It varies in breadth from a few yards to nearly 
fifty miles. 

4. Malaysia.— The islands southeast of Asia are called the 
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ttt ttte ttland of SuimUr<t.—.\ alive houHfti nmi a tctupli. 

Malay or East Indian Arcl]ii)elago; sometimes Malaysia, Java, 
Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, or 8pice Ishmds, parts of Borneo 
and of Xew Guinea, with several smaller islands, belong to the 
Netherlands, and are known as the Diitrh Eawt Indies. 

Malaysia is one of the most remarkable vidctmic regions in the 
world. Java and Sumatra are studdetl with volcanoes, 

6. Java is the *' pearl of the Indies," It contains a |X)piilation 
of more than t25,000,000. Important exports are coffee, tobacco, 
rice, sugar, tea, and cinchona. 

The islands of Baiika and Billitoii are fanioiis for tlicir tin mines. 

6* Sumatra, Celebes, and the Moluccas are famed for their 
spices (nutmeg, mace, and cloves). 

In Sumatra grows the largest flower in the world. Its cup is a yai'd in 
diameter, and liolds two prallons of water. The plant is a imrasite 
called liafflesia. The chief exports art* tMl>accc and Idack pei»[>er. 

There is regular steamshi]> serviee betweeii the Dutch colonies and the 
countries of Euro|>e and Asia. A larg^e |mrt of the laud is farnicHl 
under the direction of the government and the piKxliicts are sold at 
auction iu Amsterdam to Dutch nieirhaTjtj^, who are the '* middle- 
men" for the distribution of colonial products* Soil happens that 
we buy Java cotfee^ Sumatra tobacco, and Banka tin in Holland. 
We also buy there the sugar, gums, and spices grown in the Butch 
colonies. Our sales to Holland for export to the colonies are mainly 
kerosene and machinery, 

7* Borneo k tlie larg«>gt island in the world except Papua. 

It exports timberi 
giitta - perch a, co- 
cnauuts, and to- 
I'urco, Among 
its curiosities is 
the flying frog. 

8. The Phil- 
ippines. (For 
a description see 
P^ ^2.) 

9. Melanesia 
Huihntj c.fj.c , n Ja r.i comprises Papua, 

or Xew Guinea, and a chain of islands extending to and includ- 
ing Xew Caledonia, 




It derives its nani^'? ^^knesia^ or Blark Itilaiid«4» 
black tribes called P^PUans, They are savages. 

New Guinea has be^n divided by treaty among three 
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hi tht iSoiomon i aland* 

Part is owned by the Netherlands, i>art by Great BriUiiii, nm 
by Germany. The Duteli have the la rarest share. 

The EiipHsh are actively developiiijj the rejsourees of their pari 
are ChriHtianizing aud civilizino' the natives, 

Gerniau New Guinea, Kaiser Willieliu'H Laiifl, has fertile soi 
suited to tobacco. Much of the land is adapted for gTaziu| 
the forests furnish valuable timlj^er. 

A curious bird found in New Guinea is the Inrtl of iiaradisr. 

Xew CJaledonia, a mountainous island east <>f Australia, belo 
Fmnce, and, with ibe neighboring Ijoyalty Islands, it is use 
convict colon y« The island is famous for its inetailic ores — e 
tin, mercury, copper, and platinum l>ein]^ found. 

10. Polynesia, ^Eastward of Melanesia lies PolJ^le8ia, c 
Many Islands. These dot the Pacific through the s|>ace of i 
million squjire miles. 
The nortliwestern divi- 
sion of Polynesia is some- 
times called MitTonesiat 
or the Little Islands. 

The Polynesians are 
Malays. 

Tlie bread-fruit, yam, and 
coeoanut ai*e their chief 
f c> o d p 1 a It t !!i • The 
sweet-scented sandal- 
wood, which tlie Chi 
nese burn as mcense in 
pagodas, and copra, 
the dried kernel of tljc 
coeoanut, are exporteti. 
Samoa is a volcaiiic ,,.^— ^^ , ^ 

Th^ traveler 9 ftalm. In 
group al-M-iUt 13^ south ccuntrft^. When cut into, 

of the ei|uator, not far from the center of ihe Pacific Oceaijfl 
the region of tlie southeast trade-wind. From December to^ 
has a wet season, with a minfall, in some years, aniouniiiig 
inciics. 

The natives are MalayH— iutellij^eiit but indolent. They 
converted to Christiai»ity. From the skill with which they m 
their canoes amid the surf, the islands have been called the *^ 
the Navigatoj's/' 

Savali and Upolii l>elong to Germany; Tutuila and Man 
United Rtiites. 

IL Hawaii (For description, see p. S2.) 

Re%*i«*%v To pi CH— Describe Oceftnia. Two kinds of islandB. The 
polyp. Coral reefs. Miilaysia. For what remarkable? Java. Suinntm. C 
Tlie Moluccas. Borneo. Mclanesift. The natives. New Guinea. NewCal 
Polynesia. Micronesia. Products* Samoa. 




« trtf grows in manu 
U yiela* tetrmi quart* i 
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GENERAIi REVIEW. 

' L Form. — Of what form is the earth ? Was its real form always known ? Colum- 
\ thought he could reach India by sailing west from Europe, was he right ? What 
dition proved that the earth is round ? How do eclipses of the moon prove it 
I better? 
What is the difference between the polar diameter of the earth and the equatorial ? 
iBetween the polar and equatorial circumferences? What do these differences show 
^ about the exact figure of the earth ? What is the area of the earth ? 

How is position indicated on the surface of the earth ? Are the degrees of latitude 
twtween o® and io° and between 60° and 70° equal each to each ? Are all degrees 
off longitude equal each to each ? How long in miles is a degree of longitude at the 
, equator ? Where is the point which has 0° latitude and 0° longitude ? 

II. Motions. — ^What are the motions of the earth ? What is the rate at which a 
point on the equator rotates ? How are day and night caused ? Explain difference 
of time. Compare as to time Liverpool, New York, San Francisco. 

What determines the length of the year ? Explain the changes of the seasons. The 
inequality of day and night. The equinoxes. The solstices. 

III. Zones. — What does zone mean? Describe the division of the earth's surface 
into zones. How far are the tropics from the equator ? Why just so far ? Why 
are the polar circles 23^° from the poles? Describe the sun's apparent annual 
journey. State its real meaning. Where does Christmas occur at midsummer? 
Explain why. 

IV. Divisions of Surface. — Which is greater, the land or the water-surface of 
the earth ? Is the water surface waste ? What are its great uses ? 

By what line is the earth as shown on maps divided into hemispheres ? What con- 
tinents are in the Eastern hemisphere ? In the Western ? 

By what line is the earth divided into Northern and Southern hemispheres ? 
Which continents are mostly in the Southern hemisphere ? Which one is entirely 
within that hemisphere? 

Which alone of the continents is really a separate body of land ?■ How are North 
and South America connected ? Asia and Africa ? What forms the boundary- between 
Europe and Asia ? 

In what ocean do we find the greatest number of islands ? Name some of the 
&t important iisbnds and island groups of the world. 
, Of which coDtinents are the coast-lines the most indented ? Of which is the coast- 
the most regular? W^hat is the value of coast indentations ? 
sfiae an ocean. Name the oceans. Where is each ? Are they really separated ? 
bat are the world's great inland seas ? Have they any special value > What is the 
pUlf Stneam ? The Japan Stream ? Describe the course of each. The effect of 
ch u^H'tfi the continent toward which it flows. 

V. RelJef.^What and where are the great mountain systems of North America ? 
9lll America ? Europe ? Asia ? Africa ? In what directions do these systems 

I? Name some of the highest mountains and their altitude. 
Wliitt ii 4 volcano ? What and where are some of the most noted ? 
Wtut plateau regions do you find in North America ? -In South America ? How 
Jd vou describe .\frica as regards relief ? What plateau region in Southwestern 

Name the great plain regions of North America. Of South* America. Europe. Asia. 

Kame some of the noted valleys of the world. 

VL Drainage. — Explain how the drainage of the world is effected. Name and 
locate the great rivers of North America. South America. Europe. Asia. Africa. 
Australia. What l)eside drainage are the offices of rivers ? 

Define a lake. Name and locate the great lakes of North America. Africa. The 
lakes of Europe. Asia. South America. Australia. Name some salt lakes. Why 
are they salt ? 

VII. Climate. — Define climate. What is rain? Its source? Explain evapora- 
tion and condensation. What zone has the greatest rainfall ? What region ? What 
rej^ions the least ? Explain winds. Their effect upon rainfall. Give illustrations. 
explain the effect of mountains upon rainfall. Give illustrations. What effect has 
elevation upon climate ? Nearness to the sea ? Illustrate. 

VIIL Vegetation. — Where do you find the densest and most luxuriant vegeta- 
tion ? The most scanty ? Name some of the timber trees of North America. The 
g^eat lumber regions of the continent. For what kinds of wood is Central America 
noted ? What forest products come from South .America ? Where is the great forest 
reg^ion of Northern Asia? What valuable kinds of timber in Southern Asia? Where 
arc the lands of the bamboo and palm-trees ? Name some of the forest trees of 
Hurope. Of Africa. Of Australia. How are Australian trees peculiar ? What 
countries of Europe have noted lumber regions ?. 

Where does sugar-cane flourish ? What other sugar-plant is cultivated ? Whence 
oome oar great supplies of sugar ? 



Name some of the great sources of oranges, lemons, bananas, apples, grapea 
What are the wine-making parts of the United States ? Of Europe ? Africa ? 

Whence comes the tea supply of the world ? That of coffee ? Of cocoa ? 

What are the great food plants of the world ? The most important ? What are the 
chief wheat-growing regions of North America ? Where in South America is wheat 
largely raised? What are the great wheat-growing countries of Europe? What 
country in Asia is noted for its wheat ? What part of Asia is destined to become a 
large producer of wheat ? Where is rye a staple food ? What part of the world pro- 
duces the largest yield of com ? What countries are famed for their rice crop ? What 
parts of the United States ? What nations use rice as their chief food ? In what 
regions do potatoes flourish ? Where is millet the chief food of the people ? Where 
is breadfruit indigenous ? The taro ? What fruit is largely the food of the Arab ? 
Where is the banana a great food plant ? 

What island yields the most famous tobacco in the world ? What parts of the 
United States are noted for their tobacco? What islands in the Pacific ? Where are 
the great opium-raising regions ? Who are the great constmiers of opium ? Where 
is the coca plant cultivated ? What is the effect of its leaf ? 

What plants supply fibre for making clothing ? What are the great cotton-growing 
regions of the world ? What countries are famed for their linen ? What plants yield 
fibre for cordage ? Where are they grown ? 

What continent is famed for its ** air-plants " ? Whence come cinnamon ? Clover? 
Pepper? Ginger? Camphor? Rubber? Gutta-percha? Attar of roses ? 

IX. Animal Life of the World. — In what zone are the largest and fiercest wild 
animals found ? Name some of the wild animals of North America. Of your own 
State. The domestic animals of North America. What parts of the United States 
are famed for cattle-raising ? For sheep ? Hogs ? Name some of the animals of 
South America. What are the cattle-raising regions of this continent ? Name some 
of the wild animals of Europe. Of the domestic. The animals of Africa. Of 
Australia. 

What are the great wool-growing regions of the world ? Which of our States are 
famed for wool? Name the silk-producing countries of Asia. Of Europe. The 
great fur-bearing regions in North America. In Asia. The most noted seal 
fisheries. 

Where are the great fishing grounds of North America ? Where is whale fishing 
carried on ? Where are the great fishing grounds of Europe ? Where are sponges 
obtained? Pearls? 

X. Population. — About how large is the population of the globe ? In what zones 
and on what continents are most of the people ? What is the population of North 
America ? How distributed ? Is any part of South America densely settled ? How 
large is the population of Europe ? Asia? Africa? Australia? 

Describe the appearance of the different races of men. Where do you find each f 

XI. Civilization. — What do we mean by the term civilized ? Compare the races 
in this respect. Where do you find savages and barbarous people? Civilized? 
Enlightened? Which is the most progressive nation of the Mongolians? 

Describe the homes of an enlightened people. What tribes live in tents? Of what 
do the Eskimos build their huts ? In what sort of dwelling do the Bushmen live ? Of 
what do the Japanese and Philippine islanders make their houses ? How did tho 
natives on the coast of Venezuela originally build their houses ? How do the natives 
of New (juinea ? Where do many of the people live in boats ? 

What leads to the building of towns ? What causes towns to grow into cities ? 
What reasons can you give for the growth of New York ? Chicago ? San Francisco ? 
New Orleans ? St. Louis ? Atlanta ? Galveston ? Buffalo ? Kansas City ? London ? 
Glasgow ? Hamburg ? Vienna ? Singapore ? 

XII. Religion. — What are the great religions of the world? Where do you find 
each ? 

XIII. GoTemment. — Why is government necessary? What nations have the 
best forms ? The poorest ? 

XIV. Education. — What is education ? Describe the education of savages. Of 
the Chinese. Name countries in which education is compulsor)'. What countries 
have the best public instruction ? Name some which have little or none. How do 
well-educated nations rank ? Give illustrations of this. Of the reverse. 

XV. Migration. — What causes lead to migration ? Which is the most migratory 
race ? What parts of the world have been settled by English colonists ? Spanish ? 
French ? Dutch ? What can you tell of the colonization of Africa now going on ? 
Of English colonization in India ? Of foreign intercourse with China ? What has 
stimulated modern migration ? 

XVI. Industries. — Name regions in which the people have no occupation save 
that of securing food. How do such people rank ? In what kinds of labor are the 
intelligent people of the world engaged ? Which of these is the most important ? 
What determine the occupations of a country or region ? What are the great agricul- 
tural countries of the world ? The leading manufacturing countries ? The leaders 
in commerce ? In fishing ? 

Which are the largest coal-producing countries ? The greatest producers of silver? 
Gold? Tin? Copper^ Emeralds? Diamonds? Salt? 
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TllAJ^i: AND NA\TIGATION. 

What iseomDierce? What was iu early ages the great trade of tbe 
world? What nations gained control of the India trade aft^r 1497^ Wliat 
caused this? 

AVhat means of transportation are employed in Central and South 
A ^ri^^^, and why? Wliat in the Sahara? What in carrying: on tbe cri'cat 
t* :» rind fur trade between Russia and Cliinaf lATiat beast> of burden are 
used in tlie Andean States? How is trade carried on between India and 
Western Asia? 

GiKKJa are paid for amnnsr civilized nations with money » chiefly gold and 
silver. But iJi many parts of Airica the products of one reg-ion are traded for 
tlnTseof another In Abyssiniasmall blocks of salt, und in many partsof India 
andc»f theAfricancoastssmall sbellscalledtY^rrrN'.s, havebeenusod as money 

In what parts of the United States are catlle largely raised i In what 
parts of South America? Where are the most important lisberies' for cocl, 
berrinrr. and mackerel? Ralnmn? Tlie whale? 



What parts of the Pacific coasts of North and South America arei 
for wlieat? What portion of Russia? Of North Africa? What^ 
abound in the ceHtral portions of North xVmerica? Where is rice'j 
sively raised ? What are tbe f»"n>at tea-^rowing^ regions? What im| 
article of consumption comes fT'«>m Brazil? Which of the Dutc 
Indies is famed for its colTee? From what part of Arabia do we 
bi^st coffee? What are the gi'cat coffee ports? What one of th^ 
Intlies is noted for siio-arf What part of the United Slates? What| 
in the Paci lief To what port of the United States do these island 
sng^ir? The sliorHS of what g^i*eat inland sea are fametl for their | 
Wliat islands in the Western Hemisphere are also notetl for thei 

What parts of the United States g^row large quantities of wool f I 
parts of South America.^ What En^lisfj colonies? What section J 
Un itetl States pri^ In ees cotton? What portions of Asia? Africa fj 
cf>nntries are noli-d for tlax? What is made of flax? What are th 
silk-growing countries of Asiji? Of Europe? From what region 
g^t fursf Soalskinsf Ostrich featlier's? 







lat continent chiefly supplies us with ivory? What is the ^reat ivoiy 
Uie world f Fi'oiti what sourrH^ ch> we get supplirjs of jLriniif Whei*e 
pet our chief *HHp]>!i«\s of liidin rubber^ Of i^uttrt-pi'j'cha ? Naval 
Jute? Henip^ Dm^-s? Peruvian hark' Tobacco? OpiuLiJl 

is the f'-reat mamifacluriii*^ n^iflon of the New World ? 

fit cargo would a ,^hip be likely to carry from Bhimghai to New 
ni Bombay U) Liverpool? Frooi Odessa to L<mdoii? Fr*>Tn Sat* 
to London? From Eio to New York? Montevideo or Buenos 
Liverpool? From the Guinea Coast to LiverptMjl? Hu vim a to 
'ork? New York to Liverpool? New Orleans to Liverpool? 

t enables sailing vessels to venture out of sight of land? The 
^quired to crass the (x*ean hiis been shortened by voyagers availing 
fives of the winds and currents of the sea. 

KBt is the general direction of the winds in the northern half of the 
I Zone? What in the southern half? What in tlje North Tem|x?rate 



Zone? In the South Temperate Zone? What striking exception to this 
system do you find in the Indian OceaTi and China Seas? 

What is the best i*oute fwni New York to Liverpool? How would a 
vessel make the f|uickest retu]*n jxissage? 

By wiiat route dcM^s tea pass from China to Russia? From Cliina to 
New York? Formerly it was brougtit by steamers through the Red Sea 
and Suez Canal, hut now most of it is brought across the Pacilic to San 
Francisco or Vancouver and thence by railroad. Compare these routes 
in length. The old j*oute was art^und Cajie Horn, and thence througli 
the Atlantic. What is tlie shortest i-oute frrim Liverpool to Bombay? By 
what other route may ve^iaejs go? At what yioints do the stfamers touch 
that ply between San Francisco and Sydney^ What are the two rtnites 
between Sydney and Liverpool i When the canal is cnt acniss the Isthmus 
of Panama, it will shoi'ten the water route from New York to San 
Francisco alx>ut 10,000 miles, and would nuikt^ an almost straight course 
between Kngland and Australia, and Wlweeu the Pactfic shores of South 
America and the Atlantic ports of the United States, 



GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL TABLES. 



DIMEHBION& or THE £AETH, 

Pol tr Biiwn t ter T,«i>0 mUef. 

EquftEoria) Dlftmtflrr , ,... T»*25 " 

liiuaturiflj Clf<:timf*rtnce, , , ...._... S4,WllO *' 

Bupertldftl ATe»., J9e.8«l,TK)Kiamt«rottei. 



EEiaRTS OF PRmC^AI 

Itffirtli Ameridi., 

Mot NT M<KlNL^T, 
FOPOCATEPETL, 

JtotHT Wtunun^ 
Mount Browh, 
KotjuT WmTJfWTi 
MouMT Raineeh, 

MOVJtiT ShaaT4, 

EoOHY MorMTAiK8{avertg«>, 

MovttT MlTC-nCLL, 
JfoUHT WA^Hl.MaTOH, 



MOUHTAUrB. 

Alnnk^....... .m^4M 

CATIOtlll. .....1»«Q00 

McJtko...., laaH 

Alatka ,.lft,UlO 

MfiJEko tt.TM 

Alukft.. JT.&O*} 

Caoad*,...... .16/««> 

Waihtnglon.,. .... .11,.'^ 

CallforDlE.. 1^.3ao 

.,,... „..J0.(H)O 

.., ._. B.OIM 

Nonh CwtJllnm 6.71 1 

a,soo 



acoxcaqua, 
Bahama, 

GUALATIRBt, 
BOBATA, 

Illixanx 

Choiborazo, 

Arkquipa, 

TOLIMA, 

Andes MouHTAiirs (aTenge), 
Ivfpt. 

Elburz, 
Kaobzk, 
Mont Blano 
- MoNTX Rosa, 
Mattbrhobn, 

FlNSTERAAR-UORN, 

junofkau, 
Maladstta, 
Mount Etna (yolcano), 
MocNT Oltxpus, 



Chile. 

BoUYi* 22,850 

Chile 22,000 

Bolivia. 21,286 

*» 21,140 

Ecuador 20.517 

Peru 18,500 

ColombU 18,821 

18,000 

CaocasQs Monntains 18,572 

....16,54.^ 

Alps 16,784 

" 15.223 

*• 14,780 

" 14,089 

•• 18,718 

Pyrenees 1 1,200 

BfcJly 10.874 

Greece 9,745 



IMsa. 



Mount Vssutiub (volcano), Italy 8,948 



KiLIMANJABO, 

Kenia, 

ruweneori, 

Tenerifpx, 



Central Africa.. 



Canary Islsnds... 



20,000 

18,000 

17,000 

...12,188 



Atlax Mountains (highest), 11 ,400 

Asia. 

Everest, nimalays Monntains 29,000 

Dafsano, Karakoram Mountains 28,800 

Kanchinoinga, Himalaya Mountains 28,156 

Dhawalaoiri, *' *' 28,0iK) 

Hindu Kush Moi-ntain!* 20,000 

Demavend, Elburz Mountains 18,4(t9 

Ararat, Armenia 17.280 

Fujiyama, Japan 14,000 

LEHGTH OF PEDTCIPAL RIVEBB, AMD AREA OF 
RrTEE-BABIHB. 



Kajik, 



ITtrth Am«i«L 

Mississim>i (entire). 

BU Lawrence 

Baskatchewan 

Yukon 

Arkansas 

Slo Grande 

Red 

Columbia 

Colorado 

Ohio 

Brazos 

Tennessee 

iMik AiMrisa. 

Amazon 

I^PJaU (Parana).. 

Orinoco 

Madeira 

Ban Francisco 

Volga 

riaoube 

Dnieper 

Dim 

Rhine 



Length. AitKi np Babts. 



ig. Miles. 


Square Miles. 


4.800 


1,244.000 


2,800 


448,00f) 


2.2(N) 


885.515 


1,782 


482,000 


2.000 


200,000 


2.000 


189.000 


1.800 


240.000 


1,600 


W.WJO 


1,400 


2'.IH,000 


1,000 


257,000 


950 


214.0(10 


950 


84.orjr) 


800 


41,000 


8,750 


2,510.000 


2,500 


1,242,000 


1,600 


840,000 


9.000 




1.200 


250.000 


2,800 


400.000 


2,000 


«59.18fJ 


1,280 


242,000 


1,825 


170.fX)0 


960 


65,280 



Name. 



TeneseL...,. 
TanetJE^,. .... 

Ob........... 

AiDtir. ....... 

Lena......... 

Btabmipiutra. 
lDdii.s.H .... . 

Byphrates. . . 

Onnge^ 

Lmwadf..,.* 

Africa. 

Kile... 

Kon^. 

Kipr 

ZtimbezL,,,^. 

AttttrtlSa. 

Mnrmf....... 



Lekqtil 



B^g. Miles. 
8,400 

a.€00 

2,flaa 

2,400 
2,8Q0 
9.(100 
1.7B» 
l,9Qit 
1.200 



4,100 

JkOQQ 
8.000 
1,BQ0 



l.SOO 



Aaea or Basin, 



Square MUeB. 

1.000,000 

MT.MOO 

ffa4.H00 

TiffkOOO 

iao.000 

4fi0,000 

ai 8,000 

482,480 

381,900 



I,4ai,D00 

1,900,000 

WIO,00f) 

flOOpOOO 



A0U,(1W 



AREA AHB BOFITLATiaK OF 
THE WOFXD. 



No rtli Amedcau. ......... 

Snath America.. < 

Europe,... ,,-..,. 

Asia ..., 

Africa...... , , 

AustraLoflti snd Oceania, 
Puiir Islands. .....*..... 

Total , 



Area la 

sq. miles. 



a,ni7.4io 

17,099.0641 
11,518,104 
3,4D§.OEi 



^399.481 



PtipalsdoBt 



]oi.i«j)ii 
mjmjm 
sar^ooMt 

fttlMW 

Mm 



i,m4,«ie,«0 



FRZSGIFAI R£LtGlQV8 OF THE WOELD ami 

rbri»tiaii(^ ...,. 4rT.«&.t3« 

.Tt'wp , .,.. T.MMW 

Mohiiiim^fiT)i< ..,«..... ITMUJn 

Buddhbl* nud other Aitactc Bellgioni ............. 

Bnihuiaus.. 

Psjsans.. .......... p .....,,....,..,,*...*.....«..,*.„ 417, 



POPULATION OP POBEIGN TOWNS AND CITIES. 

(From the mo9t rtcmif&rwiffn ^mtk^iia.} 



HOBTH AMEEICA. 
Britia^ AxuriBa {I9U1). 



BoUflaaOOO). 



La Taz. ISOvOOO 

CtKhahsmba....... ai.«*6 

Sncr6. iy.WOO 



MarFeiJJee 491,161 

Monire»l,Qii«b...,2^.7S0»"^"'' ""'"^ bSIJ^'^ " " * * " * ^'^ 

QX^^Qje^:::;:'^:^^ oMisnooi.estimateaK ^^«^-'-':";"^"^ ^ 
*^^»"-*' *>«^ ^^l^f^'^r- fs;WJrE^SS?ne;;:;:: mSi 

S'^ . ^ NantPB m,fl«l 

Jg^™ Arffalta*. m^K............ l30,lBa 

' Bu™«» Aires rW).,908,4Mg"';f"' - ul'^ 

La Plata (^OSj..... 75.0331 ^^^,^^^ 

PaflfHT (1900). (Madrid ,!«!ll.Ki5 

A^uncioii M^TOOiS*:'-*''^^ " " " ' S?5*1S! 

Valencia.., ..2ia,&8i] 

UrafMf (1003). Sevlllt). ., , 1ia,3JS 

N. Gu»!efnsl» rol) OG.flGO 

Su 1 1 SaI vndor roi !.. 59,540 j EUHOFE, 

L' on COCH 45,000 irw,*«„ -iwus 

Ti-rocigalpa 001).,. Sl.Oiffl ^^^ Kiagaoa (lOW), 

v,.^ T. J4« Loud^ m \ jErtat€ r t . 6,907,756 

WiflUilsi.^ ^GJ»icgow. .,..7««,357lRmiie 

riftTana rm). ..... .27S,000 UTtrrpool .... ^^430rTuFln .S8&,flW 

PfvrS-riQ. Prince fOl!) TO.O(lO!MBf)cbe»tor. ..... . .5!!ir,988i Palermo. ......... 800.IID4 

KmffJ^t&n te*t.) ... 55p00OiBlnniiiifhani 587,905 Genoa ...'^,710 

Snii Lijiiji) rot) 48.0001 Leeds., ,...,..... . .4ft0.1 42 Florence Sfi05,S«» 

MuljiUJEAii COa) 8a.*74!fihemt'ld roi> .4SS.1*4^^ BoNt^iia. . ........ .lft2,fKH 

Bridg<>town(est.).. S5,(J0i) Belfaeft . 
Hin JitMn t'W)..... aa,m9 Bristol 



IVaBBi (1001), Bilctm UOOS). JifaaUSOi). 

Paris... 8,714,068 BTUiwel 9 686,986 Tokyo...........! 

" ' '' Antwerp ..... 886.6615 1 Osaka., 



Ilumllton, Out. 
Winnipeg, Win,. 

Iliilifai, N, S 

SI John, N. F... 

MsxiBS (leooi. 

Mexico 844,731 

rintdaljijai'a 301,908 

Piiubla.. .......... 98.621 

Lef»n 68.368 

Monler(»y n2pi86 

9ab LuLi Poto«[.... 61,01® 

Ctatial Amariea. 



Caithni^fQa, Ui0,sn 

ItilT (11)01). 
NspJei.... ........ 5fi3,M0 



Hiff 



Liege.. ."......... . .166,105 Kyoto ....... 

Ghent , ,,,..., 10S,Ba Yoltoliaiaa.., 

Siritiarlaai (1904). 

ZflHch.. JK»,410 

Ba»l« .........iao,efi7 

Oenera... ...nO,«H 

Berne 6^1,966 

P«teg»] (itno). 

tJ »bon H .866^009 

Opwrta 167,958 

Deniauk (1901), 
Cofenbogtn ..... ..B^M& 

TvrkfjT ( e* I inLst«d). 
ConfftsTiUnopJt.. .l,12e.000 
SnloiiikU ....10ft,000 

9t««M UB06). 
Atliea«„...,.......in,4«e 

PiTTPiiB. 49.169 

491.4ttO.P!itro» 87,»38 

-^^ -"' " (ISHO), 

Bttchareil. ....1^6.178 



1*0 ncL' ('.i9i........ S7,&S0 

BOVtm AMEBICA, 

Btaia. 
Rio Janef ro Vm}. . .750,000 

B»JiSsi>i).... 174.412 

PemamMico rw0». 
»jm pftuio ('^Mh . , 

diitBa. 

Gefirgtftown rsiK 
Paramartbo j'OSk. 
Usjeuue ^01 >..,.. 



»49.lsii'V. 



Bf lin burgh. 8t 6.4^ u 

Dublin ebl).. 280,688 

Wctt Ham. . ...... .2^.4^ 

Brsdf ord.. S8&,08B 

Eingstoii'Oa^Eny. .2^865 

NnttlngbaM ^4i,811 

SaLrorJ..., ....... sa6,fi0> 



.151,&40 
.149,778 



Jassy 77,759 1 Bsgdad. 

'■ ■ ■ -Aleppo... mm 

Beirut .,. .. llSgW 

Bujsa. ...... ..,.,, mw 



tialtiU 99,515 

(1902). 
Btlgiade. ......... e9,7TO 






I^elciivter, 



58,176 
8^S19 
12.611 



P©rt#tnotJth. ....... tfle.088 

Cardiff............ 176,813 

BolTdn,. ..trB.744 

Dundee .,.iiio,a;i 



8111111917^000). 

¥iaiiaslfc(lHrfJ). 'Ri^rliu.., ....l,B8ft.fl48 

Cirsca^. , ?'.*. tif' El « in tuirg. ...... . .706. 

Vnlt-iirJA. nnSM M iin ich , , , ,4»fl 

Marucalbo......... Sl.asJ LeSp*ic.......... .45*1,1:34 



i^MlA (18071. 
Bt, Peteraburj; . . .1 .318,8D0 
Mcpsei>w,.........],09t>.300 

Wanaw 756.426 

Ode«sa........... 449,673 

Loda ...,,.. 851.070 

%\tf ,. .,,. 81fl,000 

Riga.. ascm 

Kbarkor.... lU7,40fi 



(I90a». 
f^tOfMiho|m........81!,(^3 

GoLbetiban^ , 181,000 



Ksrva; (19001. 
Christ Isnla 2f7.636 



lifjjiota 
MudFlltn 



Drendvn, ...... 



X»(i.H4l 



5a,0«*> FraisT;fort*f«n.Main®<S.S«li ?!!!_"*!*'** - 



g^jj -^'Vienna. 



.1,674,807 



..wmM 



Bangkok, glaca 
tert.r 4i 

Slngaporti (BrU.l 
<;oi).... ....% 

H^Tiol (Pr¥tiebH1W)tM^ 

Afgbaidstaa (eactcnated), 

Eftbol ....100,«Q 

Kanddbar ......... 50i,1iPI 

Pmla (eatlinatei!). 
Teheran,. ...... 

Tahriw,*,,. .... 

Ispaban ........ 



AnUa Ceinlaiated}. 

Mecca., mjlM 

Medfna..... «S.1iat 

MuiCHi mm 

Isktk TukiT (eatiiDM^ 
TUmaseu s ......... SldOB 

Bm^nia .....IMJBI 



JeruBaleoi . 



Okina (estlmited). 



TWlB... 

Ta^hkend.... 

Kokau... 

Yekateiliiodar, 

Tomsk........ 

Samarkand^... 

Irkaisk... ,, 

VLadlTostok... 



{im. 
.. t7B,in 

.,.teA,4H 



. B6.m 

. 49.1II 



Pt'klti 1,000,000 1 

Canton.,... .880.000 1 

Baikal],,..,,. 870.000 f 

Tientsin TM.OOOh 

Han^rhsii. 700.000 } 

Fiickau .....SM.OOO 

Sbanghttl... (520,000 

Uon^ Kong f *0I). , .26S,in ir, M an M n [ '(Mx . 

^nchan ftOfn^iii '-nrihujii i*<>l).. . . .1«4!M4 

Chung King .350.<Jii<> HiiCflvU i'mi... ,.U5M 

Nlu^po.,. .200,0(>i> ' 



.mm 



mkio.. 



..350.000 



NADkl 

BrttUk India (1901), 
rulcnitfl......... 1,026.98: 

Etombiiy 
Madras, 



BttrrttnqulllB. 40,«0f> N ureEnbtrg, . ..... .aehO«l T^^Jfi'*' ' ' ' 



IsoadM a 900). 



8S 



Hanfiver ..,.,2&V^fl\ . 

MigdebHrg . .... .^29.667 *'ral2 



^'^JHfltdarsbad; 
*?'^5S'T.ncknow... 






AJUGA. 

Csiro(^> ....KBJ» 

Aleundrfjii'llO). , . .81tl?N 

5Sr52 Algiers roi). sutf 

2S*ISoraiiroi>.......... mm 

Cape Town ('0#>.,. 774« 



.aM,»)i 



iiUii 80,0nn DutPeldorf... £13.711 Trieite..... ...... lcU,143 p^^bt 208,(575 

Lahore .....,908,9e4 

Cswnpsr 197,170 

Agra........ ..laS^OSi 

^\m {1901). 



BjlnaJI ... S1.0OOSteUil*............2in.7O2, ^.. . . ,__ 

- ,^ Cbemnlti ...2110,913 KitHsrlaadi itm^. 

Fvn (1 90S). I i£5t, 1 zmhrm. ... ... lHfi.4ra ' Am ^tt'rdam , 54fl. 534 

Mms ............. .13n,noO ChsrrnttenbnTjj. . . .1«0.8O5 Hfltt^rdftta 357.474 

Af«itilpa (est.).. . . . 40.«XNJiSrurTFan 1 r(J.fi»9|Tlie lljigue ... ... .22».Sm 

Caliao (t:st.>.. SO.OUO Bremen.... liia,Sfi7 UtrecUL, .110,^48 

ir>8 



Colombo.. 



AUBTBAllA (l4C8:t 

Melbourne. aoi.411 

Srdneir.... ....... «1,f!i) 

Aaeiafae. 



Bri*b«iie... 
AncMiod. , 



IfiiJKHo-liiH. 
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my references have been made to these tables in the preced- 

*ssons, and you have become accustomecl to using them ; 

great deal more may be learned from a more careful study 

em. A noted German author has said that '' figures show 



how the world is governed." Whether this is true or not, it is 
certainly true that figures show how the commerce of the world 
is carried on. The questions which follow are suggestive of 
some things that these figures teach. 



TABLE III.« 



iNG Exports op ths United Statbs« 1903- 1904. 



otton 

ictured Cotton (cloth, yarn, clothing) . 

nd Dairy Products 

tuffs (grain, flour, meal) 

d Steel Goods (machinery, engines, hardware) 

um (kerosene, crude and other oils) 

r. Lumber, Furniture, etc 

' (bars, plates, and manufactured) 

.nimals (90% cattle) 

:o (leaf and manufactured) 

r and Manufactures of 

id Coke 

Itural Implements 

and Nuts 

Seed Products (oil-cake, meal) 

Stores (tar, rosin, turpentine) 

:als. Drugs, and Dyes 

id Vehicles. 



)tal Exports 

>tal Imports 

lance of Trade in favor of United States. . . . 



Values. 



$372,049,264 

22,403,713 

176,027,586 

149*050,378 

111,948,586 

79,060,469 

65,428,417 
57,142,081 

47,977.875 
341683,531 
33,980,615 
30,043.556 
22,749,635 
20,678,665 
19,992,542 
16,145,222 
14,480,323 
10,936,618 
150.399.941 



$1,435,179,017 
991,087,371 



$444,091,646 



Leading CotnrnuBS to which Sent. 



Great Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Spain, Japan 

China, Canada, West Indies 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium, Holland. 

Great Britain, Germany, Mexico, Canada 

Great Britain, Germany, Holland, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, Canada, West Indies 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Holland 

Great Britain,* Cuba 

Great Britain, Germany, Italy, France 

Great Britain, Australasia, Canada 

Canada, Mexico, Cuba 

France, Canada, Russia, Argentine, Germ'y, Gt. Britain 

Great Britain, Germany, Canada, France 

Great Britain, Germany, Netherlands, France, Belgium 

Great Britain, Belgium, Germany, Netherlands 

Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, Grermany, Italy 

Great Britain, Mexico, Canada, West Indies, Japan. . . 



Leading Pokts and Distkictb pkom which Sbxit. 

Galveston, New Orleans, Savannah, New York. 

New York, North and South Dakou, Boston. 

New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Baltimore, Galveston, New Orleans. 

New York, Buffalo, Cuyahoga, Detroit. 

New York, Philadelphia, Delaware, Baltimore. 

New York, Pensacola, New Orleans. 

New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Baltimore, New Orleans. 

New York, Boston. 

Buffalo, Cuyahoga, Niagara, Oswego. 

New York, N. and S. Dakota, New Orleans. 

New York, San Francisco. 

New Orleans, Galveston. 

Femandina, Savannah. 

New York, Boston, San Francisco. 

New York, £1 Paso, Detroit. 



■ne our largest export. Why is more cotton shipped through the 
of Galveston and New Orleans than through New York ? Why is 
Britain (a small country) so large a purchaser of our goods ? What 
ies buy our manufactured cotton? What do you know of the in- 
ts of these countries ? What can you say of the industries of those 



countries that buy our agricultural implements ? What is exported from 
Fernandina ? From Buffalo ? From Savannah ? Why ? Why are more 
goods exported from New York than from other ports ? Select countries 
that are the largest buyers of foods ? Why is this ? What countries buy 
our raw materials ? Why ? What countries buy our manufactures ? Why ? 



TABLE IV. 



4DING Imports of United States, 1903-1904. 



igar. 



:als, Drugs, and Dyes 

iber (hemp, flax, jute, grasses) 

ictured Fiber (linens, cordage, bagging, etc.) 



otton 

otton (cloth, clothing, knit goods, laces, etc.) 

Ik 

ictured Silk (cloth, ribbons, velvets, etc.). . . 

)f Cattle and Goatskins 

lubber and Gutta Percha (raw) 

'ool and Hair of Goat, Alpaca, etc 

ictured Wool (cloth, carpets, clothing, etc.) 
. Iron and Steel (ore, pig iron, bars, etc.).. . 

ron and Steel (cutlery, machinery, etc.) 

' and Precious Stones 

ind Nuts 

obacco 

and Cigarettes 

imanufactured) 

timber and lumber). . 

furniture and pulp) 



(unmanufactured). . . » 

Wines, and Malt Liquors. . . . 

kins and clothing) 

r and Leather Goods (gloves) . 



tal Imports $991,087,371 



Value. 



$71,915,753 
69.551.799 
65.294.558 
37,814,285 
40,308,837 
9.387.331 
49,524,246 
46,100,500 
31,973,680 
52,oo6,Q7o 
41,049,434 

24.813.591 
17,733.788 
17,688,131 
10,933,460 
25,012,940 

24.435.854 

16,939,487 

3.133.859 

21,486,3x1 

20,489,432 

6,494,921 

18,229,310 

I8.I79.5I3 

16,662,702 

14,763,002 

11,100,215 

208,064,362 



Leading Countries from which Obtained. 



Cuba, Java, Hawaiian Islands, Germany 

Brazil, Colombia, Venezuela, Guatemala, Mexico. . 

Chile, Germany, Great Britain, India 

Mexico, Philippines, India 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, France 

Egypt, Peru 

Great Britain, Germany, Switzerland, France 

Japan, China, Italy, France 

France, Germany, Japan, Switzerland 

India, Argentina, Russia, France 

Brazil, Congo State, East Indies, African Colonies. 

Australasia, Argentina, Russia, Turkey 

Great Britain, France, Germany 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium, Sweden 

Great Britain, Germany, Belgium 

Great Britain, Netherlands, France, Belgium 

Italy, Central America, West Indies, Spain 

Cuba, Sumatra, Germany, Turkey 

Cuba, Egypt. Mexico 

Straits Settlements, Malay Sutes, Dutch East Indies 

Canada, Central America, East Indies 

Canada, Germany, Norway 

Japan, China, British India 

Mexico, Canada, Great Britain 

France, Germany, Great Britain, Spain 

Great Britain, Germany, France, Belgium 

Great Britain, Germany, France 



Leading Ports and Districts at which Bntsrkd. 



New York, Philadelphia, New Orleans, Boston. 

New York, New Orleans, San Francisco, Baltimore. 

New York, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Boston. 

New York, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile. 

New York, Boston, New Orleans, Philadelphia. 

Boston, New York. 

New York, Chicago, Boston. 

Oswegatchie,San Francisco, New York,Puget Soasd 

New York, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston. 

Boston, New York, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Philadephia. 

Baltimore, Philadelphia. 

New York, Boston, Philadelphia. 

New York. 

New York, New Orleans, Boston, Mobile. 

New York, Tampa, Philadelphia, Chicago. 

New York, San Francisco, Boston. 

New York, San Francisco, Philadelphia, Boston. 

New York, Champlain, Oswegatchie, Huron. 

New York, Boston. 

New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston. 

Arizona, Perth Amboy, Baltimore, New York. 

New York, Boston, San Francisco. 

New York. 

New York, Boston. 



lere is raw sugar refined (Index)? What kind of sugar do 
et from each country named? About how much is the 

per person of our sugar import? Of the coffee import? 

kind of raw fiber do we get from each country named? 
►are the industries of these countries with those of the coun- 
vhere we buy manufactured fiber. What use have we for 
otton of Egypt and Peru ? What port receives wool 
jtton, and why? Why is India a large exporter of hides? 
onanism (LXIX) forbids the use of any part of a dead ani- 



mal.) What is the location of the countries supplying rubber? 
Where are rubber goods made (see Index) ? Compare our export 
of tobacco with our import. Make similar comparisons in regard 
to leather, steel, fruits and copper. Explain why these articles 
are both imports and exports. Notice that some articles are 
imported as raw materials and exported as manufactured goods; 
others, like fruits and tobacco, differ in kind ; still other goods 
are imported because of convenience. Canadian coal, for example^ 
is nearer to some parts of our country than the home supply. 



* For Tables I and II, see p. x. 
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TABLE V. 




Name op Pokt amd Customs District. 



New York . 

New Orleans 

Boston 

Galveston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

San Francisco 

134 Other Districts 

Touls 



Valub op Exports. 



$506,808,013 

148,595,103 

89,845,772 

145,316,457 

71,393.254 

82,836,164 

32,547,181 

383,486,327 



$1,460,827,271 



Value op Imports. 



$600,071,033 
34,036,516 
80,657,697 
1,847,646 
53,890,106 
20.345.788 
37,542,978 
162,695,605 



$991,087,371 



Total Tradb. 



$1,106,879,046 
182,631,619 

170,503.469 
147,164,103 
125,283,360 
103,181,952 
70,090,159 
546,181,034 



$2,451,914,742 






7,272 
^903 
2,783 

821 
1,919 
1,326 

981 
46,442 



Tonnage. 



63,447 



17,936,114 
3,064,909 
4,963.348 

1,786,733 
3,440,296 
2,526,987 
1,890,894 
24,438,704 



59,967,985 



American. 



2,414,240 
287,080 
402,227 

25,043 

166.17I 

139,988 

753,605 

9,132.193 



13,320,547 



Foreign. 



15,521,874 
2,777,829 
4.56l,iai 
1,761,69a 

3.274,125 

2,386,999. 

1,137.289. 

15,226,511 



46.647,438- ! 



Ports of Entry. — The foreign trade of a country is carried 
on through certain seaports designated by the government as 
*• Ports of Entry." Such a port with the neighboring territory 
is known as a ** Customs District.*' It contains a custom house 
with a corps of officers who inspect all goods entering the port 
from foreign countries and collect the duty as fixed by the 
tariflf laws. Each lot of imported goods is accompanied by an 
invoice, or list, which has been inspected and signed by our 
consul at the foreign port from which the goods were shipped, 
and by a bill of lading signed by the transportation company 
which receives them from the exporter. It is the duty of 
the customs inspector to see that the goods delivered to the 
importer are the same in amount and value as those described in 
the invoice. When such is the case the merchant may call at 
the custom house, pay the duty, and receive his goods. 

For the convenience of importers who do not wish their 
goods at once, or who live in inland towns, goods are stored in 
*• bonded " warehouses or shipped " in bond " to the port of entry 
nearest the importer, who in either case must pay all expense 
of carriage besides the duty. The importance of a port of entry 
is measured by the value of the goods exported and imported, or 
by the number and tonnage (carrying capacity) of the ships 
entering and leaving during the year. Table V shows the rank 
of our chief seaports during the year ending June 30, 1904. 

QUESTIONS ON TABLE V. 

What part of our exports goes through the port of New York ? What part 
of our imports ? Why does New York have so large a share of the foreign 
trade ? Compare the exports of New Orleans and Galveston with their 
imports. Why are the former so much larger ? Name products that could 
be most cheaply exported by way of Boston. Galveston. Philadelphia. 
San Francisco. Which port has the largest percentage of foreign vessels ? 
Of American vessels ? Find out what part of our trade is carried in foreign 
ships. Which three ports receive the most foreign goods ? Can you give a 
reason for this ? Are they large cities ? Are they good distributing points ? 
Have they great capital to carry on extensive business ? How can the busi- 
ness of a seaport be increased ? The business of New Orleans has been 
increased by improved navigation on the Mississippi and the lowering of 
railroad freight rates from the grain and meat producing regions. How does 
this help the producer ? 

QUESTIONS ON TABLE VL 
What countries have a sparse population? What are the leading indus- 
tries in these countries ? What kind of goods do they buy of us ? Sell 
to us ? Compare the imports of thickly settled countries with those of thinly 
settled countries. Why are the former greater ? What kinds of goods does 
each import ? Find countries whose imports exceed their exports; find other 
countries whose exports exceed their imports; compare these countries as to 
population, industries and wealth. How can you explain the small import of 
Bolivia and Switzerland from the United States ? What countries have a 
balance of trade against them ? (Refer to Fig. 21 and see how these coun- 
tries rank in shipping.) Which countries have large balances in their favor ? 



TABLE VI. 
Density of Population and Trade op the Principal Countries. 



Countries. 



Popula- 
tion PER 
SQUARE 
MILS. 



Argentina 

Australasia : 

Commonwealth . 

New Zealand . . 
Austria- Hungary . 

Belgium 

Bolivia 

Brazil 

Canada 

Chile 

China 

Colombia 

Cuba 

Denmark 

Ecuador 

E?ypt 

France 

German Empire. . 
India, British . . . . 

Italy 

Japan 

Mexico 

Netherlands 

Dutch East In- 
dies 

Peru 

Portugal 

Roumania 

Russia 

Spain 

Sweden and Nor- 



way 

Switzerland 

Turkey. 

United Kingdom. 
United Sutes 

Philippine Is- 
lands 

Uruguay 

Venezuela 

Other countries. 



All countries . 



4.22 

1.27 

7.52 

188.14 

588.59 
2.58 

4.45 
1.79 

10.90 

265.76 

7.92 

36.58 
160.48 

10.38 

25-36 
188.17 
280.36 
166.62 
293.50 
310.60 

17.65 
425.61 

48.53 

6.46 

150.65 

116.63 

16.28 

95.58 

24.15 

210.07 

22.36 

345.73 
26.56 

66.00 

13.28 

4.12 



Foreign Commerce. 



Imports. 



Dollars, 
126,614,000 

203,644,000 

55,121,000 

381,054,000 

512,679,000 

5,587,000 

120,747,000 

243,590,000 

48,336,000 

217,607,000 

10,695,000 

58,826,000 

119,180,000 

7,029,000 

82,811,000 

926,632,000 

1,428,640,000 

278,054,000 

359.358,000 

157.933.000 

74,690,000 

912,376,000 

72,545,000 
18,412,000 
60,044,000 
52,095,000 
308,563,000 
185,632,000 

220,021,000 
230,860,000 
107.873,000 
2,640,564,000 
991,087,000 

33,221,000 

25,958,000 

8,560,000 

837,672,000 



12,126,943,000 



Exports. 



Dollars. 
213,250,000 

213,713,000 

66,403,000 

432,345.000 

407,295,000 

11,076,000 

180,219,000 

177.833.000 

67,846,000 

138,472,000 

18,487,000 

77,849,000 

94,470,000 

8,811,000 

96,584,000 

820,685,000 

1,193.483,000 

409.535.000 

292,867,000 

142,414,000 

83,366,000 

781,750,000 

95,102,000 
18,774,000 
30,710,000 
68,637,000 
443,066,000 
178,651,000 

225,188,000 

171,485,000 

68,821,000 

1,415,179,000 

1,435,179.000 

30,251,000 

38,587,000 

14,900,000 

611,829,000 



10,720,551,000 



Commerce with tkb 

United States. 



Imports from Exports to 
United States. United Stato 



Dollars, 
14,271.777 

• 28,101,784 

7.893.753 

45.853.856 

76,926 

10,486,755 

131.234.985 

3,753.222 

14,970,138 

2,923,404 

21,761,638 

14,411,599 

1,347,850 

744.260 

88,690,130 

224,562,019 

4,866,683 

36,041.878 

20,874,887 

43,124,985 

72,961,060 

1.597,299 

3.471.135 

2,915.897 

202,735 

14,313.501 

18,297,940 

10,435.944 

413,748 

562,956 

543,766.877 



4,832,900 

1,901,651 

2,736,726 

70,948,293 



1.465.584.391 



Dollars, 
9.297.45^ 

13,845.00^ 

10,697.28^^ 
24,072.64. >^ 

69,636,4^^ \ 
51.552.7^^^^ 

7.160,7^!^ 
24.985.!^ 

4,810.^ 
62,942.^ 

686,^ 
1.823, 

9.052* 

80,083,,,^^ 
122,272 



I 
I 

10 
|6S 

Di! 
i6< 
4I< 
96< 

.91C 
'.76« 

867 



33.651 
45.51 
71." 
20,86: 



7.837,C 
8.7So.;^ 

5.37o,o7r ^ 

6,694,00-7 V 
176,723.46s. \ 



I2,066.92M 
2.573,431 
6,609,9x9 

35.9I7.3«>' 



1,023,282,83d 



Arc such countries richest ? Which five countries sell us the most goods ? 
What are these goods (Table IV) ? Which five buy the most of us ? Of 
what do their purchases consist ? Compare our trade with Russia with that 
which we have with Germany. How is the difference in amount explained? 
Compare Turkey's imports with her exports. Why does this explain her 
large debt? Why is not Switzerland a bankrupt nation since there is a large 
balance of trade against her? Compare our trade with the countries 
most distant from us. With that of those nearest to us. How does distance 
affect trade? Why has Great Britain a larger trade with these distant 
countries than the United States? What part of the imports of Germany, 
Great Britain, France, Netherlands, and Belgium come from the United 
States? What part of their exports do we buy? What do we buy of Mexico?' 
Why is our trade with Russia so small? Why is our import from Australia 
and Argentina so large? Compare these imports with those from Belgium. 



INDEX-PRONUNCIATIONS. 



Kby to PronunCTATION— Vowels : a in ale ; a in senate; a in to ; i in care ; a in firm ; a in ask ; a in all ; au in author, c in ive ; ^ in *nd ; e In ttm ; « in tber* 
1 in Ice ; I in til ; I in pifque. 6 in old ; 6 in fidd ; d in or ; o in do ; 6 in son. u in use ; ti in fip ; <i in flrii ; u in ryde ; u in full ; ua = wa ; ue = we. y in by ; 'jF in hfmn, 
oa as in out ; oi as in oil. 

Consonants : c or «- as in can ; 9 as in 9ent (c as in can. if unmarked); g as in go ; g as in gem (g as in go, if unmarked); N = nasal n, as in TouloN(like ong); g s ng; 
fi like ny in barnyard, qu = kw. s as in so ; ^ = z; th as in tbis. Italic letters are silent. Short vowels are not usually marked. 

Geographical names are divided into syllables and place of accent is marked ; but for the sake of simplicity and ease of reading, diacritical marks are often omitted 
when not necessary to prevent error. All index numbers refer to pages. 



Abyssin'ia, 155. 

Aberderti' (S. D.), 70. 

Acapyrco, 95. 

Ad' e laid^-, 163. 

A' den (town and gulf), 

"5. 

Ad i ron' dack Mts., 30. 

A d6' bfi, 74. 

A' dri an, 68. 

Ad ri an o' pie, 124. 

Ad ri at' ic, 1x2. 

Afghan is tSn^ 146. 

Af rica, 150. 

A gfi' fia, 83. 

Agriculture, 22: in Africa, 
155. 156, 158, 160; Aus- 
tria Hungary, 132 ; Brit- 
ish India, 144; Canada, 
88; China, 140; Den- 
mark, 131; France, 126; 
Germany, 128; Great Brit- 
ain, 115; Greece, 123; 
Italy, 122; Korea, 143; 
Netherlands, 130; Rou- 
mania, 124; Russia, 119; 
Siberia, 148; South Amer- 
ica, 103, 108; Tasmania, 
163; Spain, 121; United 

.. States, 38 (see each State). 

A/ guas cik li en' tes, 95. 

Aix-la-Cha pel^ (aks-la-tha- 
pcl'), 128. 

Ak' ron, 65. 

Ala ba' ma, 57; river, 57. 

A la m(' da, 80. 

A*las' ka, 80. 

Al' ba ny, 46. 

Al ber' ta, 91. 

Al' bert Nyan' za. 152. 

Al' bert Ed' ward Ny an'- 

.. za, 152. 

Al bu quer que (-kar' ka), 74. 

Alderneys, 118. 

A lep' po, 148. 

Alex an' dri a, 155; La., 58; 
Va., 50. 

A Ifix' tian (-shan) Islands, 
81. 

Alfalfa. Kans., 73; Nebr., 

73. 
Alg€' ria, 156. 
Algiers', 156. 
Alhambra, 121. 
Alk mS/ir', 130. 
Al /e g^s' ny : plateau, 47; 

city, 47; Mts., 30; river, 

44. 
Alluvial, 44. 
Al mii'den, 121. 
Almonds, 79, 156. 
Aloes, 93. 
Al pe' na. 68. 
Alps Mts., no. 
Altai' Mts., 136. 
Al tQo' na, 47. 
Am' a zon river, 100. 
Amber, 128. 
Am brtfz' C-bresh'), 159. 
Amiens' (-aN'), 127. 
Am' ster dam (in Holland), 

130. 
Amyr' river, 136, 148. 
An a con' da, 76. 
An a to' li a, 147. 
An da man', 144. 
Andean Plateau, 98; States, 

104. 
An' der son, 65. 
An'des Mts., 98. 



An dor' ra, 121. 
Ao'gi^s^-y, n6. 
Anglo - Egyptian Sji' dan', 

154. 

An go' la, 159. 

Animals : in Africa, 154; 
in Asia, 138; in Australia, 
161; in Europe, 114; in 
South America, 102. 

An nap' u lis, 49. 

Ann Arbor, 68. 

An' nis ton, 57. 

Ant' arc tic Ocean, 16. 

Antelope, 154. 

An ti cos' ti, 89. 

An tY' gua, 94. 

An til' le§, 96. 

An ti-sa' na, peak of, 19. 

An to fa gas' ta, 107. 

Ant'werp, 131. 

Ap a lach' ee Bay, 53. 

Ap a lach i c6' la river, 53. 

Ap'en nlnrs, 122. 

Ap pa lach' i an Highland, 
26, 30; climate, 30; prod- 
ucts, 30. 

Ap' pl^ ton, 69. 

A ra bi a, 146. 

Ar'abs, 154. 

Ar' al Sea, 138. 

Arau ca' ni an Indians, 108. 

Arch an' gel, 120; Harbor 
of, 119. 

Ar«ehipel'ag6, 14. 

Arehitecture (Moorish), 121. 

Are' tic Circle, 10; ocean, 
16, 26; regions, 30. 

Ar e qui' pa (-ke-), (city), 106. 

Ard' mor^, 61. 

Ar gen lY' na, 108. 

Ari zo' na, 77. 

Xr'kansaj, 58; river, 31. 

Ar me' ni a, 147. 

A5 bur y Park (-b^r), 47. 

Ash/ vil/c*, 55. 

Asia (a'shia), 134. 

A si at' ic Turkey, 147; Rus- 
sia, 148. 

As to' ri a, 80. 

A Sancton', 109. 

Asphalt, 97, 104. 

As sam', 143, 145. 

Astrakhan', 120. 

A ta ca' ma (desert), 107. 

Atch' i son, 73. 

Ath'en§, Ga., 56; 123. 

At Ian' ta, 56. 

At Ian' tic City, 47; Cable, 
91; Ocean, 16, 28; Plain, 
26, 30. 

At' las Mts., 150. 

Atmosphere, 18. 

Attar of Roses, 124. 

Au' burn, Ala., 57; Me., 41; 
N.Y., 46. 

Angus' ta (Me.), 41; (Ga.), 
56. 

Au ro' ra, 67. 

Aus' tin, 60. 

Austra' li a, 161. 

Aus'tria-Huu'gary, 132. 

Axis (of the earth), 9. 

A zor«', 159. 

Az'tccs, 30. 

Bab el M an' deb (strait), 

151. 
Ba'den Ba'den, 128. 
Bad Lands, 73. 



Bag' dad, 148. 

Ba ha' maf, 97. 

Bahi'a Blan' ca, loi. 

Ba Ai' a, 103. 

Bah rein' Island, 147. 

haV k'iil (lake), 148. 

B4ky', 149. 

Bal kan' Mts., no; States, 

123. 
Ba lu chis tlin', 146. 
Bal' tic Sea, no. 
Bal' ti more, 49. 
Bamboo, 83, 105, 140, 155. 
Banana, 81, 82, 93, 96, 97, 

105. 
Ban'ka, 164. 
Bangkok', 143. 
Ban gor, 41. 
Banyan, 138. 
Barba' dos, 97. 
Bar' ba ry "States, 156. 
Bar'ca, 156. 
Bar 96 kV na, 121. 
Barley, 68, 70, 79, 115, 119, 

131. 
Bar na ul', 149. 
Bar ran qui!' la (-kcl' ya), 

105. 
Bar' re, 42. 
Bii'sel, 133. 
Ba su' to land, 160. 
Bata' via, 162. 
Bat' on Rouge (-rozh), 58. 
Bath (Me.), 41. 
Battle Creek, 68. 
Beauxite (boks' it), 60. 
Ba va' ri a, 128. 
Bay City, 68. 
Bay o«§, 58. 
Ba yon/i/, 127. 
Bays, 16. 
Beaches, 14. 
Beans, 143, 155, 156. 
Beau' m6nt (bo-), 61. 
Bech u a' na land, 160. 
Bed'owVns, 145. 
Beef dried, 103, 108. 
Be' i ra, 160. 
Bei' rut, 148. 
Bel' fast. 118. 
Bel' gi um, 131. 
Belgrade', 124. 
Belle' ville, 67.' 
Bell' ing Aam, 80. 
Be loit', 69. 
Ben a' ref, 145. 
Bengal' Bay, 137. 
Ben^i'zt', 156. 
Ben gue' la, 159. 
Ben N8' vis, 117. 
Ber' ber, 155. 
Ber be' ra, 160. 
Ber' bers, 154. 
Berch' tes ga den, 132. 
Ber' gen, 120. 
Be' ring Strait, 29. 
Berk^' I/7, 80. 
Ber'lin, 129; N. H.. 42. 
Ber mu' das, 97. 
Ber' nard (monastery), 133. 
Berni-, 133. 
Betel-nut, 107. 
Beth' a ny, 147. 
Beth' le hem, 147. 
B^u tan', 145. 
Bid' de ford, 41. 
Bil ba'o, 121. 
Bil' lings, 77. 
Bil li t6n', 164. 



Bil'mah, 157. 

BI lox' i, 57. 

Bing' ^am ton, 46. 

Bir' ming ham, U. S., 57; 

Eng., 117. 
Bis' cay, Bay of, no. 
Bi§' marck, 70. 
Bismuth, 107. 
Black Country, 117. 
Black Hills, 61, 70. 
Black Islands, 164. 
Black Lands, 119. 
Black Sea, 120. 
Black Swan, 161. 
Blanc, Mont (moN blaN'), 

126. 
Blo«'m' fon t^-In, 160. 
Bloom' ing ton, 67. 
Blue Ridge, 30. 
Bly' men au (-tSw), 103. 
Boa constrictor, 83. 
Bo go ta', 105. 
Boi' se City, 78. 
Bo k//a' ra, 149. 
Bo he' mi a, 132. 
Bo Ian' Pass. 146. 
Bo liv' i a, 106; Plateau of, 

98. 
Bo' ma, 157. 
Bombay, 145. 
Borax, 122. 
Bordeaux' (-do), 127. 
Bore, 100. 
Bor' ne o, 164. 
Bos'porus, 124. 
Bos' ton, 42. 
Bowl' der, 76. 
Boz/ man, 76. 
Brad' ford, 115. 
Brah' man ism, 23, 139. 
Bra// mapu' tra, 136. 
Bra zil', 102 ; highland of, 

98; nuts, 103. 
Breadfruit, 164. 
Breakers, 16. 
Breeze (land and sea), 18. 
Brem' en, 129. 
Bres' lau (-lou), 129. 
Brest, 127. 
Bridge' port, 44. 
Bri§' ban^, 163. 
Bris'tbl, n8. 
British Co lum' bi a, 91. 
British Hon du' ras, 96. 
British Museum, 117. 
Brit' ta ny, 126. 
Brock' ton, 42. 
Brook' ings, 70. 
Bru' ges, 131. 
Brus' sel§, 131. 
Bru' sa, 148. 
Brunn, 132. 
Brun§' wick, 56. 
Bi) ca ra man' go, 105. 
Bu kAa rest', 124. 
Bu la wa yo', 160. 
Bu' da pest, 132. 
Bud' d/ngm, 23, 139. 
Buenos Aires (bo' nus a riz), 

108. 
Buf fa lo, 46, 50. 
Bui ga' ri a, 123. 
Bun^des rat^, 128. 
Bur' ling ton (Vt.), 42 ; 

(Iowa), 72. 
Burma, 143, 145. 
Bu shVre', 146. 
Bushmen, 154. 
But/^, 73; city, 76. 



Butter, 45, 68, 70, 72, 73, 
120, 130, 131, 163. 

Cabinet, English, 117. 

Ca bral', 103. 

Cacao (ka ka' o), 93, 96, 104, 
105. 108, 145. 

Cactus, 60, 77. 

Cai' ro (in Egypt ki' ro ; 
in U. S. ka' ro), 155. 

Cal cut' ta, 145. 

Cal edo' ni an Canal, 118. 

Cal' gary, qi. 

Cal i for' ni a, 79. 

Cal la' 6, 106. 

Calms, belts of, 18. 

Cam bo' di a, 137. 

Cam' bridge, 42 ; Univer- 
sity, 118. 

Cam' den, 46. 

Camels, 140, 146, 147, 148, 

157. 

Camphor, 142, 143. 

Can' a da, 88-92 ; Govern- 
ment, 88. 

Canals in Venice, 122 ; in 
Germany, 128; in China, 
140; in India, 144. 

Cana'ry Islands, 159. 

Candle nut, 82. 

Cannon, 127. 

Caft'on, 77. 

Can ton' (in China), 141; in 
U. S. (can' ton), 65. 

Cape Bret' on, 90. 

Cape Col' o ny, 1 59. 

Cape Del a gO' a, 160. 

Cape May, 47. 

Capes, 14. 

Cape Town, 159. 

Cape Verde Islands, 159, 

Ca ra' cas, 104. 

Caravans, 146. 

Car' de nas, 97. 

Car'dfff, n8. 

Car ib be' an Sea, 102. 

Car' men, 95. 

Car i>a' thi an Mts., no. 

Carpets, 123, 124, 146, 149. 

Car ra'ra, 122. 

Car' son City, 77. 

Cartage' na (in S. A.), 105. 

Cas cade' Range, 26, 31. 

Cas' par, 76. 

Cas' pi an Sea, 149. 

Ca si qui a' re (-ke-), lOO. 

Cathedrals, 122. 

Catskill Mts.. 44. 

Cattle, Argentina, 108; Aus- 
tria-Hungary, 132; Bar- 
bary States, 156; Brazil, 
103; Canada, 88; Colom- 
bia (S. A.), 105 ; Den- 
mark, 131; Great Britain, 
115; Iceland , 92 ; Mexico, 
95; Morocco, 156; New 
Zealand, 163: Paraguay, 
109; Russia, 119; Siberia, 
148; Sweden, 120; Swit- 
zerland, 133; Tibet, 141; 
Uruguay, 109; Venezuela, 
104; United States: Ari- 
zona, 77; Idaho, 78; In- 
dian Territory, 61; Iowa, 
72 ; Kansas, 73; Ken- 
tucky, 64; Missouri, 72; 
Nebraska, 73; New Mex- 
ico, 74; Oregon, 80; South 
Dakota, 70; Texas, 60. 



Cau' ca sus Mts., iia 

Caucasians (N. A.), 30; (En 
rope), 114; (Asia), 139. 

C&yenn/ (or k! en'), 104. 

Qe bu' Island, 83; city, 83. 

Cedar Rapids, 72. 

Qel'ebes, 164. 

Central Africa Protectorate, 
160. 

Central America, 96. 

Central Falls, 42. 

Central States, 61. 

Ce tin' je (tsi tSn' yS), in. 

Ceylon', 145. 

^ham plain' Canal. 46. 

9ham plain Lake, 43. 

Chang-sha', 141. 

Channel Islands, 118. 

Charcoal, Ala., 57; Miss.,^ , 

^har* le ma^n^", 129. -^ 

Charles' ton, W. Va., ^^^ 
S. C. 56. ' 

CJhir' lot/^ 55. 

QhSr' \oUf vil^, 5a 

^hSr' loUt town, 91. 

Chat ^am, 118. 

Chat ta hoo' chee river, 56. 

Chat ta noo' ga, 55. 

^haj/ta' qua Lake, 43. 

Cheese, 68, 70, 72, 73, 88, 
90, 130, 131, 133, 163. 

Chem' nitz, 129. 

9her'b<nirg, 127. 

Ches' a pcake Bay, 49 ; 
sUtes, 38. 

Ches' ter, 47. 

Qh/^ enw/, 76. 

Qhi ca' go, 65, 66. 

Chicago and Illinois Ca- 
nal, 66. 

(Jhl hua' hua (-wfi' wS), 93. 

ChV le, 107. 

Chim bo rS' z6 Mt., 105. 

Chimpanzee, 154. 

Chinese Empire, 140. 

Chris ti a' ni a, 120. 

Christianity, 23, 139. 

Cigars, 83, 97. 

^i en fue' gos (se ^ fwa^ 
gos). 97. 

Qinchona, 105, 106, 10^^ 
145. 164, 

Qin 9in n&' tY, 64. 

Cinnamon, 143, 145. 

Circles, great, 10; small, :^ 
polar, 10; Arctic, 10; A' 
arctic, 10; Meridian, ^ 

Circumference (d 
earth), 8. 

gr' y dad BO llf var, 10 

Civilization, 23. 

Clarks' vili>, 55. 

Cle' bume, 61. 

Clcv/ land, 64. 

Climate, 19. 

Clin' ton, 72. 

Cloves, 160. 

Coal — Effect on Indur^-yj^ 
23; in Alaska, 81; Au^^,^ 
Hungary, 132; Belft^|„j^' 
131; British Columbia, q,! 
Chile. 107; China, r^. 
Ecuador. 105; Frao^^^' 
126; Germany, 128; Gn 
Britain, 115; Italy, is 

India, 144; Japan, i^ 

New Zealand, 163; No- -^^ 
Scotia, 90; Ontario, ^ 
Philippine Islands, %^ 
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, 119; Spain, 121; 
I States: Alabama, 
'kansas, 60; Colo- 
•6; Georgia, 56; li- 
bs; Indiana, 65; 
72 ; Kansas, 73 ; 
:ky, 64; Maryland, 
ichigan, 68 ; Mis- 
72 ; New Mexico, 
orth Carolina, 55; 
64; Oregon, 80; 
Ivania, 47; Ten- 

55 ; Texas, 60 ; 
a, 50; Washington, 
"^est Virginia, 50; 
Ing, 76. 
e, 14. 

Main, 14, 30. 
d6, 107. 
Im'ba, 107. ' 
China, 137. 
>3, 160. 

Palms, 81, 83. 
s, 57, 81. 105, 145. 

»4. 
6. 

n Africa, 155, 157. 
59, 160; Arabia, 
razil, 103; Central 
:a, 96; Ceylon, 145; 
)ia, 105: Ecuador, 
liana, 104; Hawaii, 
ndia, 144 ; Java, 
a Plata States, T08; 
ius, 160 ; Mexico, 
u. 106; Philippines, 
rto Rico, 81; Re- 
s. , 160; Venezuela, 
kVest Indies, 97. 
[. 

, 129. 
i a, 105. 
o, 145. 

the Thirteen, 34 ; 
. 158; German, 159; 
,158; Dutch, 130. 
io. 76. 

, Great Cafton of, 
teau, 31; River, 28. 
Springs, 76. 
•i a, plain of, 31; a 
28; city in S. C, 

5, 28. 97, 122. 

5, city, Ga., 56; 

57; Ohio, 65. 

e, 23 ; in Africa, 
7; Asia, 140, 144 ; 
lia, 161; Canada, 
urope, 117. 123, 
o; United States, 
antral States, 63; 

Sutes, 45 ; New 
and States, 41 ; 
rn States, 54. 

Points of, II. 

(-kerd), 41. 
t05. 

lism, 141. 
i cut, 44; river, 40. 
9^ Lake, 133. 
tin/, 124. 
tYne', 156. 
ti no' pi/, 123. 
tions, 5. 
ts. 14. 
.8. 

/ gen, 131. 
-in Africa, 159; 
lia, 161 ; Bolivia, 
entral America, 96; 
107 ; China, 140 ; 
97 ; Ecuador, 105; 
ay, 12S ; Indo- 
143: Japan, 142 ; 
S 93 » New Cale- 

164 ; Newfound- 
I ; New Zealand, 
>ntario, 90; Peru, 
Philippine Islands, 
issia, 119; Siberia, 



148 ; Spain, 121 ; Vene- 
zuela, 104; United States: 
Arizona , 78 ; Colorado, 
76; Idaho, 78 ; Michigan, 
68 ; Montana, 76 ; New 
Mexico, 74 ; Tennessee, 
55; Utah, 78 ; Wyoming, 
76. 

Copra, 164. 

Copts, 155. 

Coial. 122; islands, 163; 
polyp, 163; reef, 164. 

Cordilleras, 98. 

Coi^doba, 108. 

C6i^inth, 123 ; Isthmus of, 
123. 

Cork (city), 118, 121, 156. 

Com — in Africa, 157; Italy, 
122; La Plata States, 108; 
Mexico,93; United States: 
Arkansas, 60; Georgia, 56; 
Illinois, 65 ; Indiana, 65; 
Iowa, 72 ; Kansas, 73; 
Kentucky, 64; Michigan, 
68 ; Missouri, 72 ; Ne- 
braska, 73; New Mexico, 
74; New York, 45; South 
Carolina, 56 ; South Da- 
kota, 70 ; Tennessee, 55 ; 
Texas, 60; Virginia, 50 ; 
Wisconsin, 68. 

Co/ sica, 127. 

CoK si ca' na, 61. 

Co se gur' na, 96. 

Cos'ta Rlf'ca, 96. 

Co to pax' I Mt., 105. 

Cotton— in Africa, 155, 157, 
158 ; Asia, 140, 143, 144, 
146, 147, 149; Bahama Is- 
lands, 97; Brazil, 103 ; 
Mexico, 93 ; Peru, 106 ; 
Turkey, 124; United 
States: Alabama, 57; Ar- 
kansas, 60; F^lorida. 56; 
Georgia, 56; Louisiana, 
58; Mississippi, 57: North 
Carolina, 55; Oklahoma, 
61; South Carolina, 56; 
Tennessee. 55; Texas, 60. 

Cotton gin, 54. 

Cotton goods, 41, 42, S5» 
56, 57, 119, 126, 133, 142, 
163. 

Cotton-seed oil, 54, 57, 58. 

Council Bluffs, 72. 

C6v' ing ton, 64. 

Cow tree, 104. 

Crater, 15. 

Creoles, 58. 

Cret/, 123. 

Crevasse, 58. 

Crip' pie Creek, 76. 

Crocodiles, 143, 154. 

Cu' ba, 79. 

Cu' cu ta, 105. 

Cum' ber land, river, 55 ; 
citjr, 49. 

Cum br/ Pass, 98. 

Cu ra (f6a\ q/b. 

Currants, 123. 

Currents, ocean, 17. 

Cu ya ba' (kwe-), 103, 108. 

Cuz' c5 (kus-), 106. 

Cypress, 51. 

gy prus, 115. 

Da ho me;*, 158. 

Dairying — Brazil, 103; Den- 
mark, 131; France, 126; 
Netherlands, 130; Nor- 
way, 120; Sweden, 120; 
Switzerland, 133; United 
States, 42, 50, 68, 70, 73. 

Dal' las, 60. 

Da mas' cus, 148. 

Dan' bur y, 44. 

Danish America, 92. 

Dant' zic, 129. 

Dan' ube river, H2. 

Dan' villc, 50. 

Dar' fur, 153. 

Dates, 147, 155, 156. 

Date palms, 147, 156. 



Dav' en port, 7a. 

Daw' son City, 91. 

Day, 9. 

Day' ton, 65. 

Dead Sea, 138. 

De c§' tur, 66. 

Degrees (of latitude and 
longitude), 10; length of, 
II. 

Dek' kan, 144. 

Del a go' a Bay, 160. 

Del' a ware, 47; river, 44. 

Delft, 130. 

Del' A\, 145. 

DelU (Nile), 154. 

Den' i son, 61. 

Den' mark, 131; colonial 
possessions of, 131. 

Den' ver, 76. 

Dej Moin^j, 72. 

Deserts, 15. 

De troit', 68. 

DY a min tt no, 100. 

Diameter (of the earth), 8. 

Diamonds, 102, 130, 1 59, 160. 

DY ^pPf\ 125. 

Direction, 8, ii. 

District of Columbia, 49. 

Divides, 20. 

Dnic per, 119. 

Dnies ter, 119. 

Dolls, 128. 

Dom i nY' ea (island), 94. 

Dominion of Canada, 88. 

Don, river, iig. 

Dor d6<,'n/, 126. 

Do«' r5, 113. 

D6' ver, N. II., 42; I^L. 
49; England, 115; Strait 
of. 115. 

Dres' den, 129. 

Dromedary, 139. 

Droughts, ICO, 119. 

Drugs, 103, 146. 

Dub' lin, 118. 

Du buque' (-buk), 72. 

Du luth', 69. 

Dun dee', 118. 

Du raw' go, 95. 

Dur' ban, 160. 

Dun e' din, 163. 

Dur' ^am, 55. 

DUs' sel dorf, 125. 

Dutch, Settlements, 130 ; 
Colonies, 130; East In- 
dies, 164. 

DwI'na, 119. 

Dye woods, 83, 96, 103,106. 

Eagle wood, 143. 

Earth, size, shape, motions, 

8; surface, 7, 8; orbit, of, 

9; plane of the orbit, 9; 

inclination of its axis, 11. 
Earthquakes, 106, 121, 142. 
East Africa Protectorate, 

160. 
Eastern Tur kes tSn', 140. 
East India Company, 144. 
East Indian Archi pel' a go, 

164. 
East Indies, 28. 
East London, 1 59. 
East St. Louis, 66. 
Eau Claire (6 klar'), 69. 
Ebony, 83, 155, 158, 160. 
Ec' ua d6r, 105. 
E dam', 130. 
Eddies, 17. 

Ed' in burgh (-bur ro), 118. 
Ed' mon ton, 91. 
Education ~ Argentina, 108; 

Chile, 107; China, 141; 

France, 126 ; Germany, 

129 ; Great Britain, 117 ; 

Japan, 142; Norway, 120; 

Bulgaria, 123 ; Russia, 

iiq ; Sweden, 120 ; 

Switzerland, 133. 

Kggrs. 131, 156. 
K'&ypt. 154. 

Egyp'tian (shan) S\} d&n', 
155. 



g ^ren br^it' st/in, 129. 

Eider down, 92. 

Elb^, 128. 

El burz', 136. 

Elephant, 143, 154. 

Elevation, effects of, 19. 

El' gin, 67. 

E liz' a beth, 47. 

Elk' hart, 65. 

El ml' ra, 46. 

El Pfi' so, 61. 

El Re' no, 61. 

El' wood, 65. 

Emeralds, 105, 148. 

Empire, 23. 

Emu, 161. 

En' gland (In'-), 115. 

E'nid, 61. 

Equator, 10. 

Equinoxes, 12. 

E' ri<r, 47. 

E ri^ Canal, 38, 46. 

E ri trc' a, 160. 

Es' ki mo, 81, 92. 

Esparto Grass, 121, 156. 

Es quY' malt, 91. 

Es' sen, 128. 

Estuaries, 14. 

Et' na Mt., 122. 

Eu phra' tes river, 138. 

Eu ra' si a (-shi-), 110. 

Eu ri' ka Springs, 60. 

EQ' rop^, no. 

Ev'ans ton, 67. 

Ev' an§ ville, 65. 

Everglades, 56. 

Ev' er est Mt., 136. 

Ev' er ett, 80. 

Fairs, 119, 128, 132. 

Fa/k' land Is., 109. 

Fall line, 44. 

Fall River, 42. 

Far' go, 70. 

Fa' ro^ Is., 131. 

Fauna, 21. 

Fer nan dl' na, 53. 

Fertilizers, 56. 

Fez, 156. 

Fez zan', 156. 

Fi^' §6 le, 122. 

^igs, 54, 122, 123, 126, 146, 
147. 

FlTji Is., 163. 

Fin' gal's Cave, 117. 

Fiord, 14. 

Fire Arms, 127, 131, 

Fire Worshippers, 23. 

Fishing — Africa, 160 ; Bel- 
gium, 131 ; Canada, 88, 
90 ; China, 140 ; Den- 
mark, 131 ; France, 126; 
Italy, 122 ; Labrador, 92 ; 
Netherlands, 130 ; New- 
foundland, 91 ; Norway, 
120; South America, 109; 
Turkey, 123 ; United 
States, 38,41. 49, 55, 63, 
80. 

Flax, 54, 69, 70, 73, 90, 108, 
118, 119, 121, 132, 155, 
156, 163. 

Flint. 68. 

Flora, 21. 

Flor' ence, 122; Ala., 55. 

Flo ri a nd' po lis, 103. 

Flor' i da, 56. 

Flour, 68, 69, 70, 72, 73, 
79, 90 ; in Austria- Hun- 
gary, 132. 

Fond du Lac, 69. 

Force, centrifugal, 8. 

Forests, 88, 91. 105, 120, 
123, 128, 160, 163. 

For mo' sa, 143. 

Fort Ben' ton, 76. 

Fort Dodge, 73. 

Fort Hill, 56. 

Fort Scott, 73. 

Fort Smith, 60. 

Fort Wayne, 65. 

Fort Worth, 61. 

Fossil ivory, 148. 



France, 126. 

Frank' fort, Ky., 64; Ger- 
many, 129. 

Fred' er ick, 49. 

Fred' er ic ton, 90. 

Free' town, 158. 

French Kon' go, 158. 

French Guinea (gin' c), 
158. 

Fres' no, 80. 

Fruit (see kinds). 

Fy chau' (-chou), 141. 

Fu ]i y&' ma, 142. 

Furs, 119, 148. 

Ga 1&' pa g5s Is., 106. 

Ga' latz, 125. 

Ga Id' na, 73. 

Ga lie' i a (-lish'-), 125. 

Gal' ves ton (Tex), 60. 

Gal' way Bay, 116. 

Gam' bi a, 158. 

Gamboge, 143. 

Gan' gcs, 136. 

Ga rbtin/ river, 126. 

Gas, natural, 65, 70, 73. 

Gauchos, 108. 

6en e see' river, 46. 

Ge ne' va. Lake and City, 

. 133. 

Gen' oa, 122. 

Geography, divisions and 
definitions, 5, 6, 7. 

G«)rg^' town, 104. 

6<ror gi a, 56. 

German Empire, 128. 

German S. W. Africa, 159; 
East, 160. 

Geysers, 92. 

G^ats Mts., 135. 

G//ent, 131. 

Gi bral' tar, 121. 

Ginger, 97. 

Giraffe, 154. 

Gi vonde river, 125. 

Glaciers, 92, no. 

Glas' %o7u, 118. 

Glass, 47, 131, 132. 

Globe> 13. 

Glouces'ter(glos'ter), Mass., 
42. 

Goats. 95, 146. 

Go' bi. Desert, 141. 

Gold — Abyssinia, 155 ; 
Africa, 155, 160 ; Alaska, 
81; Australia, 161; Brazil, 
102 ; Canada, 90, 91 ; 
Cape Colony, 1 59 ; Cen- 
tral America, 96; China, 
140 ; Colombia, 105 ; 
Guianas, 104; India, 144; 
Indo-China, 143 ; Japan, 
140 ; Mexico, 93 ; New 
Zealand, 163 ; Peru, 106 ; 
Philippines Is., 83 ; Rus- 
sia, 119 ; Siberia, 148 ; 
United States, 55, 56, 70, 
74. 76, 77. 78. 79. 80,81; 
Venezuela, 104. 

Gold Coast, 158. 

Gold-dust, 156, 157, 160. 

Golden, 76, 

Golden Horn, 124. 

Gorilla, 154. 

Got' ten borg, 120. 

Government (kinds oO* 23. 

Graf ton, 70. 

Grain (see wheat, etc.). 

Grain elevator, 66. 

Gram' plan Mts., 116. 

Gra nft' da, 121. 

Grand Banks, 61. 

Grand Canal, 140. 

Grand Forks, 70. 

Grand Rap' ids, 68. 

Granite (N. H.), 41; (Vt.), 
42; (Tex.), 60; Canada, 
90. 

Grapes, 45, 54, 60, 64, 74, 
79, 121, 122, 123, 126, 
146, 147, 159. X63. 

Gritz, 132. 

Gravitation, 8. 



Grazing; in Africa, 160. 
Australia, 161; Canada. 
88; Great Britain, 115. 
Mexico, 95; Newfound- 
land, 91; Russia, 1 19; 
South America, 103, 108; 
Sweden, zao; Switzer- 
land, 133; United States, 
38, 41, 60, 61, 64, 76, 79. 

Great Basin, 31, 77. 

Great Brit' rtin, 115. 

Cireat Central Plains, 26, 98. 

Great Falls, 76; city, 76. 

Great Geyser, 92. 

Great Ka na' w^a river, 45. 

Great Lakes, 38, 69. 

Great Plains, 31. 

Great Salt Lake, 78. 

Great Wall, 140. 

Greater An til' l€s, 96. 

Greece, 123. 

Greek Catholic Church, iiq. 

Green Bay, 69. 

Green' land, 92. 

Green Mts., 30. 

Green river, 76. 

Greens' bor o (-bur o), 55. 

Green^vili^, S. C, 56; Miss., 
57. 

Green' wich (grin' ij, in 
England; in United Sutes, 
grcn'wich), 117. 

Green' wood, 57. 

Gu§ da la ja ra (gua-tha-la- 
h«' ra), 95. 

G«a dal quiv' ir river, 113. 

Gi/a de loi/p^' Is., 96. 

Gui di fi' na river, 113. 

Guam, 83. 

Gutt na juS' to (-hwa'-), 93; 
city, 95. 

Guano, 106. 

Guq te m&' la, 96. 

Guavas (gua' vaz), 57. 

Gwtfy a qulT (-kel'), io6l 

Gway' mas, 95. 

Guem' sfy^ n8. 

GmY a' na (British, Dutch 
and French), 104. 

Guiana Highland, 98. 

G«in' e<i, 15S; Gulf of, 158. 

Gulf port, 57. 

Gulfs, 16. 

Gulf Stream, 17. 

Gums, 83, 142, 147, 155.156, 
157, 160. 

Guth' ri^, 61. 

Gutta percha, 143, 164. 

Gypsum, 60, 61, 68, 70. 73 
90. 

HiUzr' lem, 130. 

Ha' ger§ town, 49. 

IlagM/, 130. 

H/iI dar a bfid', 137. 

Hal nSn' Is., 137. 

H§i' tl,97. 

Hfi ko da' te, 143. 

Ha' U Mts,, 146. 

Hal' i fax, 90. 

Ham' burg, 129. 

Ham' il ton, 65. 

Ham' mer fest, 1 12, I20. 

Ham' mond. 65. 

Han kau' (-kou), 141. 

Han' ni bal. 72. 

Ha noi', 143. 

Han' o ver, N. IL, 42. 

Harbors, 17* 

Hard' wick, 42. 

Hir' ris burg, 47. 

Hart' ford. Conn., 44. 

Hat' ter as. Cape, 14. 

Ha van' a, 97. 

Ha' ver Aill, 42. 

Havr^ 127. 

Ha w^I'I, 82. 

Hay,4i,45.68. 72,90. 115. 

Headland, 14. 

Heart's Content, 91. 

Heb' ri des Is., 116. 

Height of land, 26. 

HeV U Mt., 92. 
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INBEX PROKUNCIATION. 



Hc^ &z\ 147. 
Hrf' del bcrjf, 125. 
Hel' e na. Ark., 60; Mont., 
76 (St. Hel e' na, island. 

159)- 

Hel' sing fore, 113. 

Hemispheres, Eastern and 
Western, 24 ; Northern 
and Southern, 25. 

Hemp, 54, 64, 90, 108, 119. 

Hen' der son, 64. 

Her at', 146. 

Her cu la' ne um, 122. 

Hides— Algeria, 156; An- 
dean States, 105; Aus- 
tralia, 161; Brazil, 103; 
Central America, 96 ; 
India, 144; La Plata 
Sutes, 108; Mexico, 95; 
South Africa, 159; Tunis, 
156; Venezuela, 104. 

Highland, 15. 

High Point, 55. 

Hills, 14. 

HIT lo, 83. 

Hi mft' la ya, 136. 

Hindus, 144. 

Hippopotamus, 154. 

Hoang (hwang) river, 136. 

Ho bart, 163. 

Ho' bO ken, 46. 

Hogs, 72, 73. 124. 

Hdl' ydk^ 42. 

Hoi' land (see Netherlands) 

Hon' do, 142. 

Hon du' ras, 96. 

H6 n6 itt' lu, 83. 

Honey, 81. 

Hook, 16. 

Hops, 45. 79. 80, 115. 

Horns, 108. 

Horses, 64, 73, 95, 115, 119. 
131, 146, 147. 148. 

Hot Springs, 60. 

Hottentots, 154. 

Houre, 9. 

Hous' t6n, Tex. , 61. 

H6u sa ton' ic river, 39. 

Hual Ifl' ga (wal ySi' ga) 
river, 102. 

Hud' son river, 44; bay, 88. 

Hull, 118. 

Hum' bbldt, 52. 

Hun' ga ry, 13s. 

Hunts' vil/r, 57. 

Hu ron, 70. 

Huss, John, 132. 

Icebergs, 92. 

Ic/ land, 92. 

I'daho, 78. 

V dri a, 132. 

ll' li noij, 65. 

I lo X' lo, 83. 

In' di a, British, 144. 

In di an' a, 65. 

In di an ap' o lis, 65. 

Indian Mutiny, 145. 

Indian Ocean, 16, 25. 

Indians, 30, 61. 

Indian Territory, 61. 

India rubber, 103, 105. 

In' dies. East, 28; West, 

96. 
Indigo, 96, 108, 143, 144, 

156. 
In' do-ChV' na, 143; French, 

143. 

In' dus river, 136. 

Industries, 123. 

Inertia. 8. 

Inventions, 54. 

In ver ness', 118. 

r o wa, 72. 

I qulf' que (e ke' ka). 107. 

I ran', plateau of, 136. 

Ir a wil di, 136. 

Ire' land, 118. 

Tr k^tsk', 149. 

Iron: Abyssinia, 155: Alge- 
ria, 156; Asia, 140, 142. 
144; Brazil, 102; Canada, 
90; Cuba, 97; Ecuador, 



105; Europe, 115, 119, 
120, 121, 126, 128, 131, 
132; New Zealand, 163; 
Peru, 106; Philippines, 
83; Tunis, 156; United 
States. 45, 46, 47, 50, 55. 
56, 57, 60, 64, 68, 69, 76, 
80. 

Iron Gates, 131. 

Irrigation, 77, 79, 146. 

Islands: Continental, 14; 
oceanic, 14; volcanic, 14; 
coral, 14. 

Isotherms, 20. 

Ish' pe ming, 68. 

Is pa hfin', 146. 

Isthmus, 14. 

Italian Africa, 160. 

It' a ly, 121. 

I tas' ca Lake, 69. 

Ivory. 155, 156, 157,- 158, 
159, 160; vegetable, 105. 

Ivory Coast, 158. 

Jack' son, Mich., 68; Miss., 

57; Tenn., 55. 
Jack' son vil/f, Fla., 57; 

111., 67. 
Jfi la' pa (ha-), 94. 
Ja mai' ca, 97. 
James river. 44. 
James' town, 70. 
Japan Current, 79. 
Ja pan', 142. 
Jas' sy (yas' st), 124. 
ja' va. 164. 
Jef fer son City, 72. 
Jer' §0^, 118. 
Jer' ^ City, 46. 
Je ru sa lem, 147. 
Jewelry, 126, 132. 
Jo han' nes burg, 160. 
Johns' ton. 47. 
Jo li et, 66. 
Jop' lin, 72. 

Jo ml' lo (ho rul' y6), 94. 
J^ an' de Fu' ca (hu an') 

(Strait), 36. 
Ju an Fer nan'dez (hu an'-), 

Is. of, 107. 
Judaism, 23, 139. 
Jum' na, 145. 
Ju neau' (-nC), 81. 
Jung' frau (yung' frou) Mt., 

133. 
Ju ni at' a river, 43. 
Ju' ra Mts., 125. 
Jute, 58, 144. 
Jut' land, 131. 

Ka bul', 146. 

Kaffirs, 154. 

KaV ser Wil' helm's Land. 

164. 
Ka la ha' ri. Desert of, 150. 
Kal a ma zoo', 68. 
Ka' ma, 119. ' 
Ka me n}n' Mts., 150, 159. 
Kan da har', 146. 
Kangaroo, 161. 
Ka' no, 157. 
Kan' ^s, 73. 
Kansas City, Mo., 72; 

Kansas, 73. 
Kash gar', 141. 
Kash mir' (-mer'), 145. 
Kauri gum, 163. 
Ke«i^, 42. 
Ke' ni a Mt., 150. 
Ken nc bee' river, 40. 
Ke n5' sha, 69. 
Ken tuck' y, 64. 
Ke o kuk, 73. 
Keys. 57. 
Key West, 57. 
KAat bar Pass, 146. 
K^ar tym', 155. 
KAt dlv/, 155. 
K^e lat', 146. 
Khf va. 149. 
Kf ef. 120. 
KV lau e' a (-I0U-), 82. 
Kil I man ja' ro Mt., 150. 



Kil lar' n^. Lakes of, 118. 

Kim' ber 1^, 159. 

Kingdom, 23. 

King' ston, 97. 

King'-te-ching', 141. 

Kir ghiz' (-gez'), 134, 148. 

Kit' ter y, 42. 

Kill' shy, 142. 

Klon' dike. Region. 91. 

Knox' y\\/f, 55. 

Ko' ko mo, 65. 

Kon' go State. 157; river, 

152. 
Ktt' nigs berg (kS-), 129. 
Ko re a, 143. 
Krem' lin. 120. 
Krdn' sta</t, 120. 
Ky6' to, 143. 

Labor, 114. 
Lab ra dor', 91. 
Lace, 131. 
La Cro&sg, 69. 
La fa^ et//, 65. 
Lad' o ga Lake, 125. 
La dr5nr§', 162. 
Lagoons, 16. 
I^' gos, 158. 
La Guay ra, 104. 
Lake Charles, 58. 
Lakes, 17. 
Lake States. 38. 
I^n' cas ter, 47. 
I^nd. forms of, 14; eleva- 
tion of, 14; divisions of, 

13. 
Land of Dates, 154, 156. 
Lan' sing, 68. 
La Paz', 107. 
I^p' land, 120. 
La Pia' ta, river, 100; city, 

108; states, 108. 
Lar' a mt^*, 76. 
La re' do, 61. 
Las' sa, 141. 
Las Ve' gas. 74. 
Latitude, 10; use of, 10; 

parallels of, 10; effect of, 

19. 
Lau' rel, 57. 
Lau ren' ti an (-shi an)High- 

land, 26. 
Lau ri c5'«ha Lake, 100. 
Lava, 15. 
Law' rence, Mass., 42 ; 

Kansas, 73. 
Lead: Brazil, 102; Chinese 

Empire, 140; Germany, 

128; Indo-China, 143 ; 

Mexico, 93; Peru, 106; 

Spain, 121; United States, 

60, 65, 68. 72, 73. 74. 76, 

78. 
Lead City, 70. 
Lead' ville, 76. 
Lcflv' en worth, 73. 
Leeds, 117. 
Leather, 68, 124, 132. 
I>ip' sic, 129. 
Lem' berg, 132. 
Lemons. 79, 93, 122, 156. 
I^ mure. 83. 
Le' na river, 138. 
Le' on, 95. 
Leopard, 143. 154. 
Le' o pold ville, 157. 
Leprosy, 83. 
Lesser An til' le§, 96. 
Le vant', 123. 
Levees, 58. 
Lew' is ton, Me., 41; Idaho, 

78. 
Lex' ing ton, 64. 
L^' d<rn, 130. 
Ll be' ri a, 158. 
Lib' yan Desert, 150. 
Lick Observatory. 80. 
Licorice. 123. 
Li ege' (-azh'),'i3i. 
Lignite, 70. 
Lilies, 97. 
LflA*, 127. 
Lf m.i, 106. 



Lime, Canada, 90; Ala., 57. 

Lim' er ick, 118. 

Limestone, 56. 60. 65. 

Ll" moges' (-mozh), 127. 

Lim p6' po river, 153. 

Lin' c6/n. Neb., 73. 

Linen: Austria- Hungary, 
132 ; Bel gium , 131 ; 
France. 127; Germany, 
129; Great Britain, 118. 

Linseed oil, 69. 

Lion, 154. 

Lip' a ri Is., 113. 

Li§' bon, T2I. 

Lit' tie Rock, 60. 

Live-oak. 51, 57. 

Liv' er pool, 117. 

Llama, 105. 

Llanos, 100. 

Lo an' da, 159. 

Lodz, 120. 

Lo fo' d/n Is., 120. 

Lo' gan (Utoh), 78. 

L6' gans port, 65. 

I^ire river (Iwar), 126. 

Lom' bar dy, 122. 

Long Branch, 47. 

Longitude, 11. 

Lon' d6n, 117. 

Lon' don der ry, 118. 

Los An' gel es, 79. 

Lou i §i an' a, 58. 

Lot/ is vil/f {or \ou I-), 64. 

Louren90 Marques (lo ren'- 
so mar' kes). 160. 

Low' el/, 42. 

Loyalty Islands, 164. 

LQbeck, 129. 

Luc' ca, 125. 

Ly 9ern/, Lake and City, 

133- 

Luck' now(-ou), 145. 

Lumber: Canada, 88; Nor- 
way, 120; Russia, 119; 
South America, 107; Tas- 
mania, 163; United 
States, 38,41. 42. 55. 5^. 
57. 58, 60, 64, 68, 69, 72, 
78, 80. 

Lun' da, 159. 

Lu' ra^ Caves, 50. 

Lux' em burg, 130. 

Lu zon', 83. 

Lynch' burg, 50. 

L^nn, 42. 

Lyons, 127. 

Lyrebird, 161. 

Macaroni, 122. 

Machinery, 72. 

Mac ken' zi^ river, 28. 

Ma' con, 56. 

Mad a gas' car, 160. 

Ma de« ra, 159, 

Mad' i son. Wis., 69. 

Ma dras', 145. 

Ma drid', I2I. 

Magnolia, 51. 

Ma gel' lan. Strait of, 98. 

Maguey, 93. 

Mahogany, 93. 96. 

Mtfl ma tchJn', 140. 

Mai'n^, 41. 

Maize, 109, 126, 141, 156. 

Ma lak' ka, 145. 

Mai' a ga, 121. 

Ma lay Peninsula, 143 ; 

Archipelago, 164. 
Mala>' Race, 139. 
Ma la/ si a, 164. 
.Mammoth Cave, 64. 
Man, Range of, 21; Isle of, 

118. 
Ma na' gua, 96. 
Man' ches ter, 117; X. H., 

41. 

Man chu' ri a, 140, 141. 

Man' da lay, 143. 

Man ga nese: Brazil, 102; 

Ga., 56; Va., 50. 
Ma nil' a, 83; hemp, 83. 
Mani(x:, 103, 108, 109. 
Man is tee', 68. 



Man i t5' ba, 91. 

Man' i tp«, 76. 

Man i to woe', 69. 

Man ka' to, 70. 

Ma' nu a, 164. 

Manufacturing — Africa, 
155; Asia, 140; Austria- 
Hungarv, 132; Belgium, 
131; Bntish India, 144; 
France, 126; Germany, 
128; Great Briuin, 115; 
Italy, 122; Japan, 142; 
Netherlands, 130; Pereia, 
146; Philippine Islands, 
83; Russia, 119; South 
America, 103; Switzer- 
land, 133; United States, 
35.41.45. 54.63. 

Man za nil' lo (man sa nSl'- 

yo), 95. 

Maple sugar, 42, 90. 

Maps. 13. 

Marble, 42, 55, 56, 60, 122, 

123. 
Ma ra ea\' bo, 104. 
Ma ran hao' (-youn), 103. 
Ma ra flon', 100. 
Ma nr' en bad, 132. 
Marine Plain, 44. 
Mariner's Compass, 11. 
Mar i net//, 69. 
Mar' i on, 65. 
Marl, 46. 
Mar scil/«', 127. 
Mar' shal/ town, 73. 
Marehes. salt. 16. 
Mar ti nl'que' (-nek), 96. 
Ma' ry land, 49. 
Mas cat', 147. 
Ma sho' na land, 160. 
Mas sa chu' setts. 42. 
Mat a be' le land, 160. 
Ma tan' zas,,97. 
Mate' (ma' ti), 108, 109. 
Mat' ter horn, 133. 
Mau' na L6' a, 82. 
Mau ri' ti us (-rish' i us), 

160. 
Mays' vil/^, 64. 
Ma zat lan', 95. 
Mc Clure, Capt., 92. 
McKees' port, 47. 
Meadows, 16. 
Meat Packing, 68, 72, 73, 

79- 
Mec' ca, 147. 
Me dell in' (-thai yen'), 

105. 
Me di' na, 147. 
Mds' sen, 129. 
Me kong' river, 136. 
Mel a ne' si a (-shi-), 164. 
Mel' Iknim/, 163. 
Melons. 56. 
Mem' phis. 55. 
Me nom' i nee, 68. 
M creator's Chart, 13. 
Mer ced' river, 79. 
Mer' cu ry (see quicksilver), 
Mer de Glace (m<ir d5 gias), 

no. 
Mer' i da, 95. 
Mdr' i den, 44. 
Me rid' i an, city, 57 ; circle, 

10 ; prime, n. 
MSr' ri mac, river, 40. 
Mesa (ma' sa), 73. 
Mesh ed', 146. 
Mes o po ta' mi a, 147. 
Meteors, 6. 
Meteorites, 6. 
Mex' i CO, 93; city, 95; Gulf 

of, 26. 
Mica, 55, 70. 
Mi^h' i gan, 68; City, 65. 
Mi ore ne' si a (-shi-), 164. 
Middle Atlantic States, 44. 
Midnight Sun, 120. 
Mil' an, 122. 
Miles, scale of, 13. 
Military Territories, 158. 
Milk, condensed, 72, 73, 

133. 



Mir ledge ville. 56. 
Millet, Kansas, 73, 140,141, 

144. 155. 
Mil wau' ke^. 68. 
Mineral Springs, 45. 60.^ 

77. 128, 142. 
Mining (see each mioefal). 
Min ne ap' o lis, 69. 
Min ne s5' ta, 69. 
Minutes, 9^ 
Mis sis sip' pi, 57; nOey 

of , 31 ; nver, 28. 
Mississippi - Yazoo Delta, 

Mis sQj/ la, 77. 

Mis spf#' ri, 72; river, 31. 

Mit' chel/, 70. 

Mo bll/, 57. 

M6' c^, 147- 

Mohammedans, 23, l^, 

147.158. ,^ 

Mol len' do (-yen'-), 107. 
Mo iTn^, 67. 
Mo luc' ca$, 164. 
Monadnocks, 40. 
Monarchy, 23:absolnte,33; 

limited, 23. 
Mon go' li a, 140, 141. 
Monkeys, 143. 
Mo non ga he' U river, 4$. 
Monsoons, 18, 83. 
Mon ta' na, 76. 
Mon/ Ce nlr', 122. 
Mon/ Ccr vin' (sir tLnI, 

133. 
Mon te ng' gro, 124. 
Mon te rc^, 95. 
Mon te vid' e o. 109. 
Mont gom' er y, 57. 
Month, 6. 
Mont pe' li er, 42. 
Mont re ai', 90. 
Moons, phases of, 6; new, 6; 

full, 6. 
Moore, 154. 
Moraine, 40. 
Mo re' li a, 95. 
Mo roc' CO, 156: city, 156. 
Moros (mo' roz), 83. 
Mos' cow, 1 19, 
Mos sfi me d^, 159. 
Mountains — Offices of. 14: 

Height of, 15; Effect 00 

Rainfall, 19. 
Mountain Passes. 15: 

Ranges, 14; Systems, 14. 
Mt. Ath' OS, 124. 
Mt. Hec' la, 92. 
Mt. Mar' cy, 44. 
Mt. Mit' chel/, 40. 
Mt. St. E II' as, 81. 
Mt. Ver* non, 50. 
Mt. Washington, 40. 
Mo zam bique' (-b^k'), ifo. 
Muddy Salt Mines, 77. 
Muk' den, 141. 
Mulberry tree. 140, 143, M7. 

149. 
Mules, 72. 
Mun' yl/, 65 
Mil' mc^, 129. 
Mur' ray river, i6r. 
Myr shed tt bad', 145. 
M«r zflk', 156. 
Mus ca tlnr'. 73. 
Mus c6' gee, 61. 
Musical Instruments, ip^ 

133. 
Mus ke' gon, 68. 
Muslins, 144. 
Mus' s^l Shoals. 55. 
Mutton, 108, 163. 
Myrrh, 160. 

Na ga sa' kT, 143. 
Na ma' qua land, IS9' 
Na nal' mo, 91. 
Nan kin', 141. 
Nant/^, 127. 
Na pies, 122- 
Napoleon, 131, 159. 
Naphtha, 146. 
Nar bonir/, 12s. 
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a, 1 20. 


Ob river. 138. 


Pat' na, 145. 


Po to sY'. 107. 


lina. 55; South Carolina. 


Sandalwood, 160, 164. 


u a, 41. 


Occupations. 22. 


Paw tuck' et, R. I., 42. 


Pottery (see porcelain). 


56; Georgia. 56; Flonda, 


Sandstone, Ark., 60; 'Texas, 


vill^, 55. 


Oceans. 16. 


Peaches, 47. 54. 146. 


Potts' ville. 47. 


56; Louisiana. 58. 


60. 


au, 97. 


Ocean Currents, 17. 


Peanuts. 54. 


Vou^A keep' si/ (-kip'-), 46. 


Rich'mond. Ind.. 65; Va.. 


San dus' ky. 65. 
San Fran 9is' co. 79. 


\ 160. 


ce an' i a (0 she an' i a). 


Pearls, 145. 146. 147. 160. 


Power- loom. 54. 


50. 


' ez, 57. 


163. 


Pease. 115. 


Pragw/. 132. 


RY' ga, 120. 


San Ja 9in' to. 60. 


il Bridge. 50. 


der. 128. 


Peat, 118. 


Prairies. 15. 31. 61, 152. 


Rings. 6. 


San Joaquin (ho a ken') 


:a, 103. 


Odes' sa. 120. 


Pe chY lY'. Gulf of, 137. 


Precious stones, see ruby. 


RY' de Ja nei' r6(zha.), 103. 


river. 78. 


Academy, U. S., 49. 


Og' den. 78. 


Pi kin', 141. 


diamond, etc. 


RY'odeiaPia'U, 100. 


San Jo sc' (ho-). 79; Central 


Stores, 51,55.56.57. 


hi' 0. 64; river. 31. 


Peling' Mts., 137. 


President (U. S.), 35- 


RY' Griln' de river, 28. 


America, 96. 


is' ka. 73. 


Oil (IceUnd). 92. 


Pe 15' tas (-tash), 103. 


Pre to' ri a. 160. 


RY' Gran' dfi dg Syr, 103. 


San Tu an' (hu-), 82. 
San Luis Po to sY', 95. 


ed, 147. 


Oilstones (Ark.), 60. 


Pem' ba, 153. 


PrY bY lof Islands. 81. 


RYoNfi'gro, 100. 


es, 30, 157. 


Oil trees. 143. 


Pe nang', 145. 


Prime Meridian, 11. 


Rivers, offices of, 17. 


San Ma rt^ no. 123. 


>n river, 28. 


Oise (wax). 125. 


Peninsula, 14. 


Prince Ed' ward Is.. 91. 


River systems, 17. 


San Sai va dor'. 96. 


>«r/, 125. 


Okeeho'be^ Uke, 53- 


Penn syl va' ni a, 47. 


Prince' ton. 47. 


Ro' a nok/, 50. 


San ta Bar' ba ra. 74. 


i', 145. 


Ok la ho' ma. 61; city. 61. 


Pe nob' scot River, 40. 


Proc' tor. 42. 


Roch' es ter, 46. 


San ta Cia' ra. Valley, 79. 


er lands, 130 ; Colo- 


Olive. 79. 121. 122. 123. 


Pen sa co' la, 57. 


Pro grff' so, 95. 


Rock' ford. 66. 


San' U Cruz. 96. 


Possessions of, 130. 


126. 147. 156. 


Pe 0' ri a, 66. 


Projections. Conical, 13; 


Rock Hill, 56. 


San' ta Fe'. 74. 


da, 77. 


lym' pi a. 80. 


Pepper, 164. 


Spherical. 13. 


Rock' land. 41. 


San ta Lu' 9! a. 97. 


river, 119. 


0' ma ha. 73. 


Per nam bu' co, 103. 


Promontory, 14. 


Rock Springs. 76. 


San tY a' go dg Cs' ba, 97; 


llbany, 65. 


man'.'i47. 


Per' ry. 61. 


Prov' i dence. 42. 


Rocky Mountains. 26, 31. 


(Chili). 107. 


irk, N. J., 46; Ohio, 


Omsk'. 149. 


Per sia (-sha). 146. 


Pro' vo, 78. 


Rocky Mountain States. 74. 


san' to Do mYn' go, 97. 




n^' da. 43. 


Pe r«', 106. 


Pruss' ia (prush' a). 128. 


Rome. Ga.. 56; Itoly. I23. 


san' tds, 103. 


Jed' ford. 42. 


Onions. 97. 


Peruvians. 30. 


Pruth. 125. 


Ro sa' rY 6. io8. 


Sao Pau lo (souN pou' Ip), 


t)eni. 55. 


On ti' ri 5, 90. 


Petch' ra. 119. 


Pue' bla (pwa' bla). 95. 


Roses. 146. 


103. 


irit' tfi'n, 44. 


Opium. 144. 146. 147. 


Pe' ter§ burg, 50. 


Pueb' lo. 76. 


Rosewood. 96. 


Sar a ta' ga. 46. 


Iruns' wick, 47 ; Can- 


por'to, 121. 


Petroleum, 47, 50, 60, 64, 


Pueblos (lOz), 74. 


Rosin. 51. 


Sa ra' tov. 120. 


90. 


ran', 156. 


65. 70. 73, 90, Ii9» 143, 


Puer' to PrYn'jYps (pwar'- 


Roution of the earth, 8. 


Sardine, 126. 


}urgh, 46. 

:al e d5' ni a, 164. 


Oranges, 56. 79. 81, 93. 


145, 159- 


to). 97. 


Rot' ter dam, 130. 


Sar din' i a, 121. 


109, 121. 122, 126. 156, 


Phases, 6. 


Pu' get Sound. 80. 


Ro« en' (-aNO, 127. 


Sas katch' e wan, 91 ; river. 


4is'U^49;Eng..ii7. 


159- 


Phil a del' phi a, 47. 


Pu las' kY, 53. 


Rqu ma' ni a, 124. 


28. 


Ingland States, 40. 


Orange River Colony, 159, 


Phil' ip pin^ (or -penj), 83. 


Pulque (pyl' ka), 93. 


Rubber: Africa, 155. 157. 


SateUites. 6. 


f7und land, 91. 


160. 


Ph^'nix. 78. 


Pursuits, Industrial. 22. 


158, I5Q, 160; Central 


Sault Sainte Marie (sQ 


rua te mil' la, 96. 


Orbit. 9. 


Phosphates. 56, 57, 156. 


Pyramids, 155. 


America. 96; Philippine 


sant ma' ri), 69; Falls of. 


iuinea (gin' c), 164. 
lamp' shlr^, 41. 


Or' e gon. 80. 


Pictured Rocks, 68. 


Pyr' e nc/f , 1 10. 


Is.. 83; South America, 


68. 


ri no' CO. 100. 


P# ed' mont Plateau, 30. 




104, 105, 106, 107. 


Sa van' nah, 56; river, 56. 


la' yen. 44. 


ri za' ba (-sa' ba), 93. 


Pierre, 70. 


Que bee', 90. 


Ruby. 143. 148. 


Sax' ny. 128. 


be' ri a. 58. 


sage', 72. 


Pike's Peak, 74. 


Queen Char' lotte Is., 89. 
Queens'^ land, 163. 


Russia (rush' a), 119. 


S/haff hau' sen. Fails of 


er' 5^, 46. 
.on' don, 44. 


O'gaka, 143. 


Pil CO may River, lOi. 


Russian Turkestan, 149. 


(shaf,hou' zen), 133. 


Osh' kosh. 69. 


Pilgrims, 34. 


Queens', town, 118. 


Ru wen z6' rY MounUins, 


Scan di na' vi a, 120. 


lex' i CO. 74. 


Ost end', 131. 


Pineapples, 57, 81, 82, 97. 
Pine B uf!. 60. 


Que rg' ta ro (ka-), 95. 


150. 


Se^e nee' ta dy. 46. 


)r' le anf . 58. 


Ostrich, 154, 159; feathers, 


Quicksilver, 60, 79, 83, 93, 


Rye, X19, 148. 


SeA^yV kill. 44. 


K>rt, R. I., 42; Ky., 


155, 156, 159, 160. 


Piq' ua (pik'-), 65. 


96, 105, 106. 121, 122, 




Sril' ly Is.. 115. 




Os we' go. 46; river. 46. 


Pi rflc' us, 123. 


140, 164. 


Sa bYn/' river. 59. 


Scot' land. 115. 


)ort News. 50. 


Ot' ta wa. 90. 


Pitch, 55. 


Quin' cy (-zi). III., 66. 


Sa' CO (town and river), 41. 


Sri 6' to. 62. 


outh Wales, 163. 


Ot tum' wa. 72. 


Pitts' burg, 47 ; Kansas, 73. 


QuY' to (ke'-), 105. 


Sac ra men' to, 79; river. 78. 


Scran' ton, 47. 


ork. 45. 


Oit/ en§ bor (-bur-), 64. 


Pitts' field, 42. 




Sag' i nsiw (town and bay). 


Sea. 16. 


ork City. 45. 


Ox' ford. Miss.. 57; Eng.. 


Plains, 15. 


Races, Civilization of, 22. 


68. 


Sea Island. 56. 


Sea' land, 163. 


118. 


Plane, 9. 


Ra 9Yn/', 69. 


Sage-brush, 77. 


Seasons. 12. 


mlf Lake. 153. 


Oysters. 49, 50. 
zark Mts.. 51. 


Planetoids. 6. 


Railroads. 156, 157. 158. 


Sag«/ nay river. 89. 


Se at' tl/. 80. 


a ra Falls. 45. 


Planets, 6. 


159. 160. 


Sa ha' rd, 150. 


Se da' li a. 72. 


ra' gna. 96. 




Plantain. Mexico, 93; West 


Rain, 19. 


St. An' tho ny. Falls of. 69. 


Seine river. 126. 


,164. 


Pa chw' ca. 95. 


Indies. 97. 


Raisins, 79, 121, 147. 


St. At/ gus tine, 57. 


Sel' ma, 57. 


twr'. 144. 


Pacific Ocean. 16, 28. 


Plants, range of, 21. 


Ra' l/Y^/4, N. C, 55- 


St. Bar thol' mew. 96. 


Selvas, 100. 


5 roi', 103. 


Pacific Highland, 26, 31; 


Plateau Region, 77. 


Ran goon', 143, 145. 


St. Ber' nard. 122, 133. 


Sen e g%\\ 158. 


r, 152. 


Climate, 34; Resources, 


Plateaus, 15. 


Rapids, 40. 


St. Etienne (saN a tyen'). 


Sen' ne, 131. 


ri a, 158. 


34- 


Platinum, 105, 119, 148, 


Raw' ling, 76. 


127. 


Ss qu\\ 143. 


9- 


Pa cif ic Slope. 26. 34: 


164. 


R«ad' ing. 47. 


St. ^u sta' ti us (-she us). 


Serfs, 119. 


alley of. 154; nver. 


Climate, 34; Products. 34; 


Plat// river. 73. 


Red river, 31. 


96. 


Ser' vi a. 124. 




Resources. 34. 


Plumbago, 145. 


Red River of the North, 


St. Goth' ard Pass, 122. 


Se ville', 121. 


I, 107. 


Pacific Sutes, 78. 


Plymouth Colony. 34. 


70. 


St. He le' na, 159. 


Sg'vr/j, 127. 


il Nov' go rod, 119. 


Pa du' cah, 64. 


P6 river. 112. 


Red Sea, 134. 


St. John. 90; river, 89. 


Shadow, circular. 8\ 


Is. 22. 


Pai ' 1^. 118. 


Points. Cardinal. 8; Semi- 


Re gl' na, 91. 


St. Johns, 91. 


Shang ha' i, 141. 


81. 


Pa ler' m6. 122. 


Cardinal, 8. 


Reichstag (riks' tag), 128. 


St. Johns' bury, 42. 


Shas'U Mt.. 74. 


3/k, Va., 50. 


Pal' es tin/. 61. 


Polaris, 8. 


Reindeer, 92. 120. 


St. To' seph, 72. 

St. Lawrence river, 28; gulf 


Shawls, 144. 


Adams, 42. 


Palmetto. 51. 


Poles. 8. 


Religions, 23 (see Chris- 


She bo/ gan, 69. 


America, a6; climate 


Palm. date. 147; oil. 157, 


Pol y nc' si a (-shi-). 164. 


tianity. Judaism, etc.); in 


of, 26. 


Sheep — Afghanistan and 


vegeUtion, a8; in- 


158. 


Pomegranates. 126, 146. 


Africa. 


St. Loi/ is (or -Y). 72. 


BaluchisUn. 146; Ar- 


Unts, 30. 


pa' 16s, 121. 


Pom pe' ii (p6m pa' ye), 122. 


Re' no, 77. 


St. Paul. 69. 


gentina, 108; Barbary 


Cape, 120. 


pa mICr', 135. 


Pon' 9e. 82. 


Republic, 23. 


St. Pe' terf burg, 119. 


States, 156; Falkland 


Car IT' na, 55. 


Pam' li CO Sound, 53. 


Po po ca tg pet' 1. 93. 


Re pub' li can river, 73. 


St. Sophia. 124. 
St. TAom'as, 96. 


Islands. 131; France. 


Da kO' U, 70. 


Pampas, 100. 


Porcelain. 132, 140, 142. 


Reservations. Indian. 61. 


126; Great Britain. 115; 


jm Paci6c R.R., 80. 


Pan a ma'. Isthmus of, 06 ; 
City, 96; hats, 105; Sta^e, 


Pork, 38. 


Re un' ion (-yun) Is. . 160. 


Sa' lem, Oregon, 80. 
Salisbury (salz' Mfr i), 160. 


Iceland, q2 ; Mexico. 95 ; 


vest passage, 92. 


Port E liz'abeth. 159. 


Revolution of the earth. 9. 


New ZeaUnd. 163 ; 


/ay, 120. 


96. 


Port au Prince (port' 6 


Reykjavik (nk'yavik), 92. 


sa lo nY' kY, 124. 


Russia, 1 19; Scandinavia, 


rich. 44. 


Pa naf, 83. 


prYns), 97. 


Rheims (remz). 127. 


Salt — Abyssinia, 155 ; Aus- 


120; Siberia, 148; Tas- 


Dam/. 127. 


Paper. 41, 42. 
Pap' ij a. 164. 


Port Hu' ron. 68. 


Rhine. 112. 


tria-Hungary, 132; China, 


mania, 163; Tibet, 141. 


ing Aam. 117. 


Port' land, Conn., 44; Me., 


Rhinoceros. 143, 154. 


140; Germany, 128; Great 


UnitedStates:Arizona,77; 


Seo ti a (-shi a). 90. 


Pa ra'. 103. 106. 


41; Oregon, 80. 


RAod/ 1/ land. 42. 


Britain, 115; Persia, 146; 


Idaho, 78; Indiana. 65; 


a. 155. 


pa ra gmiy'. 109 ; tea (see 


Por to A le' gre, 103. 


R//ode?, 123. 


Spain, 121; Sahara, 157; 


Iowa. 72; Kansas. 73; 


n Desert, 150. 


mate) ; river, 102. 


Por'to RY'co,8i. 


RA6 de' ?i a. 159; South. 


Venezuela. 104. United 


Missouri. 72; MonUna. 


m berg, 129. 


Parallels. lo. 


Port Sa Yd'. 155. 


160; North, 160. 


Sutes: Kansas. 73; Mich- 


76; Nebraska. 73; Ohio. 


121. 158. 


Par a mar' i bo, 104. 


Ports' mouth, New Hamp- 


RAon/ river. 112. 


igan. 68; New York, 45; 
Texas. 60. 


64; Oregon. 80; Utah, 


za. 152. 


pa ra na', 102. 


shire. 41; Va., 50 ; Eng- 


RY ad'. 147. 


78; Venezuela, 104. 


sa (nc-), i6o. 


Par' is, 126. 


land. 118. 


Rice: Africa. 158; China, 


Salt Lake City, 78. 


Shef field, 117. 




Parks (Col.), 76. 


Port Sudan', 155. 


140; Hawaii. 82; India. 


sal va dor'. 96. 


Sher' i dan, 76. 


md, 79. 


Park' ers burg, 50. 


Por' tu g<il. 121. 


144; Indo- China. 143; 


Sai wen' river. 137. 


Sher' man. 61. 


15. 


Parliament. 117. 


Portuguese East Africa. 160. 


Italy. 122; Japan. 142; 


Sam ar kand (sam ar kantO, 


Shet' land Is.. 116. 


North America, 56, 


Pas a dc' na. 80. 


Position, how determined. 


Java. 164; Korea, 143; 
Philippines. 83 ; Porto 


149. 


ShY ko' ku, 142. 


is. 68, 69. 70, 72. 73; 


Pas' CO, 106. 


10. 


Samd'a. 164. 


Ship building, 88, 91, 120, 


3pe, 115, 118. 119; 


Pat a go' ni a, 109. 


Potatoes, 41, 68, 72. 90. 92. 


Rico. 81; South Amer- 


Sa na'. 147. 


131. 


I, 148. 


Pa taps' CO. 48. 


97, 118 ; sweet, 106. 


ica. 108. United States : 


San An to' ni 6. 60. 


Shore, 14. 


ca(w«hft'k4), 95. 


Pat' er son, 46. 


Po to' mac river, 44. 


Texas, 60; North Caro^ 


San DY $' go, 80. 


Shrive' p6rt, 58, 
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SI am', 143. 
SI ane tUn', 141. 
SI be^ri a. 148. 
Si9' i ly, 121. 
SI er' ra Le 6' ne. 158. 
SI er' ra Ne va' da, 26, 31. 
Silk, 122, 123, 124. 126, 
140. 142, 144. 146, 147. 
Silk Goods, 46, 126, 132, 

133, 149- 
Silver. 70, 74, 76, 77, 78, 

80, 83, 93, 96, 102, 105, 

106, 107, 128, 140, 142, 

148, 160, 163. 
Simoon, 147. 
SI' nal Mt., 147. 
Sia ga pore', 143, 145- 
Sin kiUng', 141. 
SfOtfjr City, 72. 
Siotfx Falls, 70. 
Si'sai' Hemp, 57, 93, 97; 

160. 
Slavonic race, IT9. 
Smyr' na (smer'-), 148. 
Snow line, 19. 
Snow Mts., 150. 
So ft" a, 123. 
So' ko to, 157. 
Solar System, 6. 
Sol fa ta' ra, 15. 
Sol' o mon Is., 162. 
Solstices, 12. 
So mi' li Land, 160. 
Son' ne berg (zon' ne berg), 

129. 
So no' ra, 93. 
Soo canal, 68. 
Sorghum, 73. 
Sounds, 16. 

South America, 98-109. 
Southampton (suth hamp'- 

ton), n8. 
South Australia, 163. 
South Bend, 65. 
South Carolina, 56. 
South Dakota, 70. 
Southern States, 50. 
South McAlister, 61. 
South O' ma h^, 73. 
South Platte, 76. 
Spain, 121. 

Spanish Peninsula, 121. 
Spar' tan burg, 56. 
Spheroid, oblate, 8. 
Spices, 147, 159, 164. 
Spinning-jenny, 54. 
Spit, 16. 

Spitz berg' en, 19. 
Spheres of influence, 154. 
Spo k&n/, 80. 
Sponges, 57,97, 1 22, 1 23, 148. 
Spring' field,lll.. 66; Mass., 

42; Mo., 72; Ohio, 65. 
Standard Time, 85. 
Sta no voi' Mts., 135. 
Stark' ville, 57. 
Stars, fixed, 5; shooting, 6. 
Steamship Lines, 164. 
Steamboat Navigation, 120. 
Steel, 47. 57, 64, 65, 131. 
Steppes, 119, 134,148. 
Stilr wa ter, 70. 
Stock' h(Jlm, 120. 
Stock Raising. (See cattle, 

sheep, etc.) 
Stock' ton, 80. 
Stockyards (Chicago), 66. 
Straits, 16. 



Straits Settlements, 143, 145. 

Stet tin', 129. 

Strilss' burg, 129. 

Strom' bo li, 122. 

Stutt'gart. 129. 

Sua' kin, 155. 

Su chau' (chou'), 141. 

Su'ere, 107. 

Su dan', 157. 

Si) ez' Canal, 155; Isthmus 

of. 150; City, 155. 
Sugar, cane, 56, 58, 60, 81. 

82. 83. 93, 96. 97. 103, 

104, 106, 108, 143, 144, 

155, 159, 160, 163, 164; 

beet, 68, 78, 79, 126, 128. 

131. 132. 
Sulphur, 83, 222. 142. 
Su mft' tra, 164. 
Sun, apparent motion. 6, 9; 

rays of. 11. 
Sun gH' ri a. 141. 
Su pe' ri or, 69. 
Sus que han' na river, 44. 
S we' den, i2o. 
Swit' zer land, 132. 
Syd' ney, 163. 
Syr^ a cuse, 46. 
Syr' i a, 147. 
Saeg' ed In, 132. 

Taban (ta ban'), 143. 

Table-land, 15, 93. 

Ta brtz', 146. 

Ta €(5' ma, 80. 

Ta' gus river, 113. 

Tal la has' see, 57. 

Tallow, 103. 108. 

Tam' pa, 57. 

Tam pi' CO, 95. 

Tft na na rV' v6, 153. 

Tan gan yf ka Lake, 152. 

Tangier', 156. 

Tapioca, 102. 

Tapir, 139. 

Tar, 51. 

Taro. 82. 

Tar' ta ry, 137. 

Tash' k^nd, 149. 

TH^ ma' nl a, 163. 

Tatars, 140. 

Ta«n' ton, 42. 

Tchad Lake, 158. 

Tea — Assam, 145; British 

India, 144; Burma, 145; 

Ceylon, 145; China, 140; 

Formosa, 143; Japan, 142; 

Java, 164; Paraguay, 109; 

Russia, 119; U. S., 56. 
Teak, 83. 143, 145. 
Tc gu 9I gal' pa, 96. 
T€ h^ran', 146. 
Te Auan te pec', 94. 
Telegraph Lines — in China, 

140; in Egypt, 155; in 

Japan, 142; in Persia, 

146. 
Temple, 61. 
T«n erif// Mt., 150. 
Ten nes see', 55; river, 31. 
Ter' rf IlauUf (hot), 65. 
Ter' rell, 61. 
Tex' as, 60. 

TAian'Shan Mts.. 135. 
TI' ber, 125. 
TI Wft', 140, 141. ^ 
Tides, i6; high or flood, 

16; low or ebb, 16. 



TI «n' tsin, 141. 

Tl«r'rad€l Fue'go, 109. 

Tif fin, 65. 

Tif Us'. 149. 

Tieer. 143. 

TI' gris river, 138. 

Tim bflk' tu, 157. 

Time, how measured, 9; 
diflference of, 9. 

Timber, 50, 51, 80, 90, 91, 
103, 107, 120, 132, 145, 
163, 164. 

Timor' Is., 162. 

Tin — Australia, 161; Banka 
and Billiton Is., 164; 
Bolivia, 107; Great Brit- 
ain, 115; Indo-China, 
143; New Caledonia, 
164. 

TltI«a'«aLake, 106. 

Ti u men'. 149. 

Tobacco — Algeria, 156; 
Armenia. 147: Asia 
Minor. 147; Austria-Hun- 
gary, 132 ; Brazil, 103; 
Borneo, 164; Canada, 90; 
Central America, 96; Co- 
lombia, 105; Egypt, 155; 
Germany, 128; India, 144; 
Indo-China, 143; Java, 
164; La Plata States, 
108; Manchuria, 141; 
Mexico, 93; Paraguay. 
109; Persia, 146; Peru, 
106; Philippine Is., 83; 
Porto Rico, 81; Salvador, 
96; Sumatra, 164; Syria; 
147; Tunis, 156; Turkey, 
123; West Indies, 97; 
United States: Connecti- 
cut, 44 ; Kentucky, 64; 
Maryland, 49; Missouri, 
72; North Carolina, 55; 
Ohio, 64 ; Pennsylvania, 
47 ; Tennessee, 55; Vir- 
ginia, 50; Wisconsin, 68. 

To bolsk', 149. 

To can tins' river, loi. 

Tfl' ky o, 142. 

To le^ do. 65. 

Tom big' bee river, 57, 

T6msk. 149. 

T6n' ga Is., 162. 

To pe° ka, 73. 

Top'litz, 132. 

To r6n' to, 90. 

Toj«' Ion', 127. 

Tott \oi4^\ 127. 

Toys, "128. 

Trade winds, 18. 

Trans Cau ea' si a, 149. 

Transportation, 23; in Afri- 
ca, 156; in China, 140; 
in Madagascar, 160. 

Trans \Sui\ , 160. 

Tren' ton, 47. 

Tries' te, 132. 

Trin i dad', 97, 104. 

Trip' li, 156. 

Tropical fruits, 56. 

Tropics, 10. 

Troy, 46. 

Truck farming, 56. 

Tsetse fly, 154. 

Tu a' regs, 157. 

Tuc' s6n (or tuc' son), 78. 

Ty cyL man', 108. 

Tuileries (twel' riz), 127. 
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Tundras (tun dra§), 134, 
148. 

Tu' nis, 156. 

Tunnels (Alpine), 122. 

Tu' rin, 122. 

Tur kes tan', Russian, 149. 

Tur' key, 123. 

Turks Island, 97. 

Turpentine, spirits of, 51. 

Turquoise, 146. 

Turtles, 97. 

Tus ca loo' sa, 57. 

Tussac grass, 109. 

Tu tu I' la, 164. 

Typhoons, 83. 

y ca ya' li river, 100. 

y gan' da Protectorate, i6o. 

United States — P h y s i c a 1 
Divisions, 30 ; Additions 
of Territory, 35; Govern- 
ment of, 35; Chief Cities, 
35; Commerce, 38; Posi- 
tion and Rank, 30. 
per' na vik, 92. 

..' po lu, 164. 

U' rai Mts., no; river, 119. 

y ru gurty', 109. 

U' ta^ (or u' ta^), 78. 

0' ti ca, 46. 

D' trecht, 130. 

Val dal' hills, 112. 

Va len' cia (-shi a), Vene- 
zuela, 104; Spain, 121. 

Vale of Kash' mir, 145. 

Valley City, 70. 

Valleys, 15. 

Valley of California, 34. 

Valley of Virginia, 49. 

Val la do lid', 113. 

Valonia, 123, 147. 

Val pa raV so, 108. 

Vancott'verls., 91; City, 
91." 

Vanilla — Africa, 160; Cen- 
tral America, 96; Mexico, 

93. 
Vegetation, regions of, 21. 
Veins, 15. 
Velvets, 122, 126. 
Ven e zue' la, 104. 
Ven' Ic^, 122. 
Ve'ra Cruz, 95. 
Ver mil' ion, 70. 
Ver mont', 42. 
Ver sa/l/<^', 127. 
Ve su' vi us Mt., 122. 
Vicks'burg, 57. 
Vic to' ri a, 91; Australia, 

163. 
Victoria Falls. 153. 
Victoria Nyan'za, 150, 152. 
Vi en' na, 132. 
Vin 9en/i^', 65. 
Vine, 126,* 147, 149. . 
Vir gin' i a. 49. 
Virginia City, 77. 
Vis' tu la, 119. 
Via di vos tok'. 149. 
Volcanoes, 15. 
Vol'ga, 112. 
Vosges (vOzh) Mts., 125. 

Wa chu' sett, Mt., 39. 

Wa'co, 61. 

Wales, 115. 

Wal' la Wal' la, 80. 

War' saw, N. V., 46, 120. 



Wa'satch Mts., 77. 

Wash' ing ton. City, 49; 
State, 80. 

Watches, 133. 

Water, divisions of, 13. 

Water buflfalo, 83. 

Wa' ter bur y (-ber-), 44. 

Waterfalls, 40. 

Wa' ter ford, 118. 

Water gaps, 45. 

Wa ter IcJ/, 131; Iowa, 73. 

Watersheds, 20. 

Wa' ter town, 46. 

Wa' ter vil/f. 41. 

Wat' ling (wot-) Is.. 28, 97. 

Wau' sau. 69. 

Waves. 16. 

Welland Canal. 38. 88. 

Wei' ling ton. 163. 

We ser(va' zer), 128. 

West Central States, 71. 

Western Australia, 162. 

West In' di<^, 30. 96. 

Westminster Abbey, 117. 

West Point, 46. 

West Rut' land. 42. 

West Virginia. 50. 

W^' er*§ Cave. 50. 

Wheat — Armenia. 147; Bar- 
bary Sutes. 156; British 
India, 144; Chile, 107; 
France, 126; Great Britain 
and Ireland, 115; India, 
144; Italy, 122; La PlaU 
States, 108; Manchuria. 
141; Manitoba. 91; On- 
tario, 90; Persia. 146; 
Russia. 119; Syria, 147; 
United States: California. 
79; Georgia. 56; Illinois. 
65; Kansas, 73; Minne- 
sota, 69; Missouri, 72; 
Nebraska, 73; New Mex- 
ico, 74; New York, 45; 
North DakoU, 70; Okla- 
homa, 61; South Dakota. 
70; Tennessee, 55; Texas. 
60; Virginia, 50; Wash- 
ington, 80 ; Wisconsin. 
68. 

Whez-l' ing, 50. 

Whetstones, 60. 

Whirls, 17. 

White Mts., 30, 40. 

Wich' i ta, 73. 

Wie licz**ka (vy« lltch' ka), 
132. 

Wles ba' den (ves-), 128. 

Wilk«'-Bar re (-i), 47. 

Wil la' met/^ river, 80. 

W^ill' iams port, 47. 

Wil li man' tic, 44. 

Wil' ming ton, 47, 54. 

Wind Belts, 18. 

Wind s— Offices of, 18 ; 
Trade Winds: effect on 
climes, 18. 

Wine — Africa, 156, 159; 
Asia, 146 ; Austria-Hun- 
gary. 132; France, 126; 
Germany, 128; Italy, 122; 
Portugal, 121; Roumania, 
124 ; Spain, 121 ; United 
States : California. 79 ; 
Missouri, 72; Ohio, 64. 

Win' nl peg, 91. 

Wt no' na, 69. 

Win' ston, 55. 



Winter palace, 1 19. 

Wis con' sin, 68. 

Wood pulp. laa 

Wool — Arabia, 147 ; A». 
atic Turkey. 147; Aes- 
tralia. 161 ; Austria-Hon. 
gary. 132; Barbarjr 
Stotes. 156: Cape Cok»y, 
159 ; Denmark, 151; 
German Empire. 12S; 
Iceland, 92 ; Italy. 122; 
La PlaU Sutes. 108; Mo- 
rocco. 156; New Zealand, 
163; Persia. 146 ; Rossa, 
119; Tasmania. 163; Tor> 
key. 123 ; United Sute: 
Indiana, 65; Mich.. 68; 
Missouri. 72 ; Mootam. 
76; New Hampshire. 41; 
New Mexico, 74; Ohio,64; 
Oregon, 80; Texas, 60; 
Uuh, 78; Wyoming, 76. 

Woolen goods. 41, 42, 124. 
126, 131, 163. 

Woon sock' €t, 42, 

Wgrcfsf ter, 42. 

World, new, 24; old, 24. 

/rran'fcl/Is..29. 

WOr' tem berg, 128. 

Wp an dot' cave. 65. 

Wy 0' ming, 76. . 

Xin gu river (shen goO,ioi. 

Va bio noi' Mts., 137. 
Yak, 139. • 

Vi kutsk', 137. 
Vft' lu river. 137. 
Yam, 97. 164. 
Yftng' tze river, 136. 
Yink' ton. 7a 
Yar kand', 141. 
Yaz' 00 river, 57. 
Year,''6. 
Yellowstone Park, 76; 

cafion, 76 ; river, 74. 
Y«m' «n. 147. 
Y€n Ise' i river, 138. 
Y«z'o,"i42. 
Yo ko ha ' ma, 143. 
Yon' kers, 46. 
Y5 scm' i te Valley, 79. 
Youngs' town, 65. 
Yy «a tan', 95. 
Yu' k6n river, 28 ; territorj 

of, 91. 

Zam be' zi river, 152. 

Zin^'ViliX, 65. 

Zan'te, 113. 

Zan zi baf', 160. 

Zebra, 154. 

Zinc — Algeria. 156; BmH 
102; China, 140; Gemufi 
Empire. 128 ; Indo- 
China, 143 ; Russia, 119: 
Tunis. 156; United 
Sutes : Arkansas, 60; 
Kansas, 73; Missouri, p\ 
New Jersey, 46; Viifinia, 
50 ; Wisconsin, 68. 

Zodiac. Twelve signs of, t 

Zones, 12. 

Zu' lu land. 160. 

tu' nl. 76. 

Zu' rich, 133. 

Ziry der ZtP, 130. 
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LESSONS IN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 



To the Teacher. — The following paragraphs contain a review of those 
parts of the text that relate to production and trade, with enough new material 
1:40 make each a complete lesson unit. The Roman numerals refer to lessons, 
the Arabic to paragraphs and pages. The index will be found especially 
bMlpful in finding material bearing on the lesson. Production and trade 
0iaps mad^ by the pupil are the best means of teaching these subjects. 
Model maps are therefore given and material from which original maps may 
be made. The lessons provide for a year's course in commercial geography. 

1. Production. — (Review XVII.) What things do all men 
rieed? How do men secure them? Name some of them that 
iwe secure by agriculture ; such articles are called ** agricultural 
products." Name some articles that we get by mining; they 
are called "mineral products." Name some articles that we get 
£rom forests ; these are called ** forest products." When agricul- 
-tural, mineral, and forest products are made up into new forms 
'wre call these forms "manufactured" products. Name some of 
It hem and tell from what they were made. 

Think of all the countries of the world that you have studied ; 
^sit the great stores of our cities, and you will see how great is 
the number and variety of things that men produce by labor and 
sdcill. You will also notice that the products of one country are 
CDften very different from those of another. Name some agricul- 
tural products that are not produced in the United States; some 
xnineVal products; some forest products; some manufactured 
products. Can you explain why each of these is not produced 
in this country ? 

Written Work. — Make a list of twenty- five articles produced in the United 
States; classify as agricultural, mineral, forest, or manufactured product and tell in 
"^ihat part of the country each is produced. 

2. Commerce. — It takes many men to produce all the things 
"that the world needs. No one man can produce all the things 
"that he himself needs, and few men need all the things that 
"they themselves can produce. So it happens that men sell the 
l)art of their own productions that they do not need and buy of 
ether men the productions that they do need. This buying and 
selling of products is going on all over the world and it makes 
Commerce, or trade. 

Transportation (pp. 65, 68). The products which a man sells 
must be sent to places where they are needed. The products 
^hich he buys must be brought from places where they may be 
kad. This carrying of products from one place to another is 
called " transportation." 

Transportation is very important because without it there can be no com- 
"Hcrce. A man would not buy coal in Pennsylvania, cotton in Texas, or iron 
>n Alabama, unless he could transport these things to places where they can 
be used or sold. Those who carry goods for us must be paid. You will see 
(Hen that what we pay for transportation makes goods cost more and that 
cheap transportation makes low prices and helps commerce. 

In the parts of this book which we have completed we have 
learned the names and location of the different countries of the 
World ; we have studied their mountains, rivers, and climates ; 
We have learned also some things about the people of each 
country, their occupations, and the products of their labor. 

We are now to make a special study of the products that we 
sell at home and to other countries, of those we buy at home 
and from other countries, and of their trade with one another. 
AH this makes up the world's commerce. This study is called 
" Commercial Geography." 

Copjrright, 1905, by University 



Written Work. — z. Write a paragraph on methods of transportation in use in 
different countries (see index under transportation). 2. Make a list of three classes 
of people engaged in production, three in trade, and three in transportation, and 
describe what each one does. 



North America. 

3. North America ranks next Europe in the value of its 
productions and commerce. This is partly due to soil, climate, 
navigable rivers and good harbors, and partly to the genius and 
enterprise of its people. 

(Review Map Studies, p. 18.) What natural wealth do you find in the 
Pacific Highland } In the Laurentian Highland t Along the Atlantic 
Coast? In the Great Central Plain } In the Coastal Plains t What is the 
climate of the northern part of the continent ? Of the southern part ? Of 
the central part ? Which part is most productive ? Give reasons. Study 
the position of the rivers and lakes of North America (pp. 19-20;. Which 
coast of the continent has the greatest trade? Why? Trace two great 
! natural highways by which the products of the Great Central Plain may 
reach the coast. 

The Atlantic Coast has many navigable rivers that lead far into the pro- 
ductive parts of the continent; it has better harbors than the western coast 
and is nearer to Europe, the chief market for American products. How would 
each of these facts affect the business and trade ? 

What people live in the northern part of the continent ? What do they 
produce ? What do you think of the value of their commerce ? What people 
live in the southern part ? What goods do they have to sell ? The central 
part has about twenty times as many goods to sell as both the northern 
and southern parts together. How can this be explained ? 

Written Work. — z. On outline map of North America locate the chief natural 
divisions and largest lakes and rivers. 2. On similar map write the leading animal, 
vegetable and mineral productions of the continent. 

4. The United States : Size, Situation, Resources. — Show 
the advantages of the position of the United States in North Amer- 
ica (XXI, 1-2). What is its size ? What are the chief products of 
each section of the Atlantic Plain (XXI, 7) ? Of the Gulf Plain ? 
Of the Mississippi Valley ? Of the Pacific Highland? Of the 
Pacific Slope (XXI, 8, 12, 18) ? Compare the products of the 
Mississippi Valley with those of the Pacific Highland ; compare 
their climates. Turn to map (pp. 24, 25), and locate the fol- 
lowing: forests, coal, iron, lead, copper, gold, silver, corn and 
wheat, phosphates, fruits, petroleum, cattle, sheep, and fish. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of the United States locate each of the nat- 
ural divisions and write in each the leading products. 2. Draw the leading lakes, 
rivers, and canals (p. 66). 

5. Settlement ; Government ; Civilization. — By what nations 
was our country settled (xxii, 3)? Describe its growth (XXII, 
4). Population, and rank in wealth and civilization (XXII, 5, 6). 
How is it governed (XXIII)? 

The development of the country has been greatly aided by immigrants 
from foreign countries at the rate of more than a half million a year. About 
one-third of these are skilled laborers — engineers, miners, carpenters, tailors, 
shoemakers, and others. Most of the rest are unskilled laborers. They have 
done much of the work on our railroads, tunnels, canals, and on the build- 
ings in our great cities. We have great public school systems, state agricul- 
tural colleges, and many industrial and technical schools, as well as many 
private schools, colleges, and a number of great universities. All of these 
help to make good and useful citizens of our children and of the children of 
these foreigners who come to our land, and to give us our high rank in civili- 
zation. 

What are the chief occupations among civilized nations ? Among sav- 
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ages? Among nomadic, or wandering, races? Among half-civilized 
peoples ? What are the leading occupations in the United Stales ? How 
does education help a person in his occupation ? Do you think we make 
better goods because of education ? How does education improve our trade 
and ways of transportation ? 

Written Work.^ — i. Describe four stages of ctvllizattoo, speaking of occupations, 
and trade^ and giving cJtamplcs of nations in each stage, 2. Write a paragraph 
on Causes of Immigration to the United States (U» S. History). 

6, The United States ; Rank and Industries.— The United 

States produces more salable articles than any other nation. 
Name our six leading industries in order of value (Fig. i). It 
also has more money in its banks than any other nation. This 
money belongs to the people; some of it is loaned to business 
men, and to city and state governments to carry on the business 
of the country, and to build great public works. The name 
"capital** is given to money which is thus invested in mills, 
factories, buildings, machinery, railroads, and other things which 
are used to produce more wealth. Vast amounts of capital are 
needed to carry on the business of the country, and it is the 
possession of capital that makes London, New York, and such 
great cities the great business centers of the world. 

Eleven-twelfths of our products are consumed at home. The working 
people here live in belter houses, cat better food, and wear better clothes 



Other similar foods are ni^^^, ^^^^ ,, j^^^^ - wheat. Wheat contain 
j much of a sticky substance called ** gluten,*' which holds t 
gases that cause bread to *'rise"; thus wheat bread can 
made *' light," The world's wheat crop is about two busb( 
apiece for the world*s people. 

I A bushel of wheat will make forty-five pounds of flour. If ten ounces 
I flour make a loaf of bread, how many loaves a year wiU the United Stal 
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than in any other land. This is because wages are higher: and wages are 
higher because our industries are more profitable than in other countries. 
In shipping and foreign trade we rank lower than Great Britain and Germany, 
but in domestic trade and internal communication we are far in advance of 
ihem. At present much money and energy is being used to increase our 
merchant maririe. as the ships carrying goods to and from our seaports are 
called. Why is this importani? In what pcirt of the country are agriculture, 
grazing, mining, manulactoring, and fishing nnainly carried on (Review 
XXIV)? How does foreign commerce rank with other industries ? 

Written Work.-^Write on any industry named in Fig. i, describing its location 
and reasons therefor, 

7, Wheat*^ — Agriculture is really our most important industry 
because it furnishes many raw materials for our manufactures* 
Flour could not be had without wheat, nor cloth without 
cotton, wool or other fiber* Of all our farm products, the 
grains^ or *' cereals/* are the most valuable. They are the seeds 
of certain cultivated grasses, growing in all climates, from the 
Equator to the Arctic Circle. Grain, flour, and meal are called, 
in commerce, ** breadstuffs," Wheat is ** King of the Cereals/* 
It grows best in rich, loamy soil, in a cool, moderately dry 
climate, and requires about three months to ripen. It is called 
"spring** or *' winter " wheat according as it is planted in the 
spring or fall In mild» dry climates the seed becomes much 
harder when ripe than in cool, moist climates. The best flour 
is made by mixing **hard'* and *Vsoft '* wheat. Macaroni and 
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crop make for each person (Fig^, 2)? How many will the crop of Grq 
Britain make? Which nation can best sell to the other? Why might an /j 
crease in our population make our export of wheat less? About one- thig 
of our wheal crop is exported as grain or Hour to Europe. Find what naiioi 
buy it (Table M). 

Written Work. — 1, Write a paragraph about the wheat crop of the world, usii 
Figure 2. 2. On an outline map of the United butcs indicate by color or shading tli 
states or parts of states producing wheat, 

8. Corn, or maize, needs five months of warm weather to maki 
a good crop. Does it probably grow best north or south of thl 
wheat region ? What people first raised corn ? What name die 
they give it ? In this counlry mych corn is eaten in the form o 
bread or meal, but it is chiefly used for feeding cattle and hogs 
Which of the Central States (XXXVI) lead in corn, beef, an< 
pork? Thousands of cattle are every year driven north from t\ 
grazing regions to be fattened in the corn belt. In what forms th 
you know do we eat corn? Cornstarch, glucose (a kind of chei 
sugar), whiskey, and alcohol arc made from corn. What Statj 
600 tOQO tSOO 2060 2500 
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would be likely to make these articles? Corn is sown to pr 
duce fodder for milch cows. The stalks are sometimes choppe 
when green and kept fresh by storing them in ** silos/* or ai: 
tight rooms. The corn thus kept is called ** ensilage/* 

Written Work. — i. Find, by reference to Table VII» what States pnxlucc con 
and on an outline nnap show the corn-g:rowing region of our country, 3. WriH 
paragraph 00 the world's production of com, using Figure 3. 
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9l Other Grains. — Rye is largely used as a food in Europe, 
Qt in this country chiefly for making whiskey. It grows on 
ipoorer soil than wheat or corn, and hence is raised in 
^districts in the wheat belt where wheat cannot be profitably 
grown. About one-sixth of our small crop is exported to the 
countries of Northern Europe. Find the amount of our rye 
crop (Fig. 35). How does it compare with that of Russia? Of 
Germany? The greater part of our oat crop is fed to horses. 
Trade in oats is slight compared with the immense size of the crop, 
€oroats are cheap and bulky to transport. For this reason they 
mt grown in countries where they are needed. They grow in a 
colder climate than wheat. The increasing use of oatmeal for 
food has much decreased our export of oats. Barley is used 
■aainly in making beer. Almost our entire crop is so used, but 
in Northern Europe it is used also for bread and for feeding 
liorses. It will grow in a greater variety of soil and climate than 
any other grain. It ripens in a shorter time than even the 
Jiardiest kind of oats. Hence it can be raised on high moun- 
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tains, and within the Arctic region. The malt remaining after 
straining off the beer is fed to cattle. A small part of our barley 
is exported to the beer-making countries of Europe. Rice grows 
best in the warm belt. The United States raises about 300,000 
tons of rice annually, and imports about one-fourth as much 
from Asia. 

- Written Work. — I. Find, from Table VII, where oats, rice, barley and rye are 
C^own in this country, and print the names of these grains on an outline map. 2. 
Write a paragraph on the world's production of oats or barley from Figures 4, and 34. 

10. Textile Fibers are those that are used for making cloth. 
Cotton, wool, silk, and flax supply clothing for nearly all man- 
kind. Cotton^ because it is easily grown and manufactured, is 
cheap, and hence it is more used than the other three fibers 
Combined. Describe the climate in which cotton is grown; 
the picking and the manufacture of cotton, (XXX, 7). 

The greater part of our cotton is " Upland " cotton with a fiber about one 
*nd a half inches long. Describe "Sea Island" cotton (index). Egyptian 
*nd Peruvian cotton are long staple. What is the Indian cottoil (index) ? 
Aboat one-third of our crop is spun and woven at home. The rest goes to 
the manufacturing countries of Europe. Describe our trade in cotton (Tables 
Hi and IV). What machines are used in cotton manufacture? Why do we 
^'tlport cotton ? For delicate fabrics, such as laces and fine muslins, the 
k>tig-fibcr cotton is necessary, as it makes a fine, strong thread. Also, 
^here great strength is required, as in the canvas webbing for bicycle tires, 
* long and coarse fiber, such as the Peruvian cotton supplies, is best. This 
Explains why we import cotton although our own crop is so large. 







Fig. s. 

Written Work. — x. Mark on an outline map of the United States the cotton- 
growing States. 2. From Fig. 8 and from the text book make a list of the cotton- 
growing regions and color these regions on a map of the world. 

(Other fibers will be studied in connection with the countries that lead in their 
production.) 

II. Forests and Lumber Products.— The forest regions from 
which most of the lumber of commerce is cut form a great belt 
in the northern half of the North Temperate Zone. Find these 
regions and trace on the physical maps the northern limit of 
trees. The trees of the northern belt are mainly '* soft ** 
woods, such as white pine, fir, spruce, and cedar. They are 
easily worked and much used in building. Further south are 
hardwood trees, such as the oak, birch, walnut, maple and ash. 
Where do we find the cypress, cottonwood, palmetto, and hard 
pine (pp. 24,25).^ In tropical countries are found the hard 
" cabinet " woods. They are the most valuable, and are used 
for furniture and ornamental purposes. What varieties occur 
in Mexico ? Central America ? Brazil ? West Indies (physical 
maps) ? What peculiar woods are found in Ceylon ? Mada- 
gascar? India? New Zealand? Australia? Japan (physical 
maps) ? 

Many of the greatest forests of the world, such as those of 
equatorial Africa and Siberia are yet little explored. The forests 
of the United States have been wastefully used, and do not 
supply the home demand. From what country do we get lum- 
ber (Table IV) ? Wood is sold in the form of timber (logs), lum- 
ber, and lumber products, such as doors, sashes, and other 
forms used in building, furniture, barrel-staves and heads, wooden- 
ware, and vehicles. 

Ohio and Illinois lead in the making of agricultural imple- 
ments because they are in the hard-wood region, and in the 
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great farming region. What cities are noted for this work 
(Table II)? Lumber, building supplies, barrels and wood-pulp 
are made near the saw-mills on the edge of the forests. Fur- 
niture factories have grown up in New York, Philadelphia and 
Chicago because these cities are good markets ; those of Grand 
Rapids are due to nearness to hard-woods. 

Written Work. — i. Consult physical map, pp. 24, 25, and shade on an outline 
map of the United States the forest regions. 2. From Fig. 9 write a paragraph on 
lumber production of the world. 

12. Other Forest Products. — Besides lumber and its manu- 
factures there is a vast number of useful articles derived from the 
forests. The tanning of leather depends upon forest products 
(index, bark, gambier, valonia). About a million tons of news- 
paper are made in this country annually from wood-pulp. The 
rubber from the world's tropical forests is worth hundreds of 
miUions of dollarsVearly. Drugs, dyewoods, gums, resins, barks, 
and oils are made from forest products. Cork, quinine, gum- 
arabic, gutta-percha, amber, camphor, potash, myrrh, and lacquer 




Fig. 7. 

come from trees. Where is each of these obtained (see index) } 
Give their uses. How arc naval stores obtained (XXXI)? What 
peculiar forest product comes from Louisiana (XXXIV, 3)? (Con- 
sult index under /ogwoo(/, indigOy madder and other articles named 
above.) Copal, and kauri gum are used in making varnishes. 
Shellac is an important gum brought from India ; it dries 
quickly, forming a waterproof coating, and is used to make seal- 
ing wax and as a varnish. Gutta-percha is indispensable for 
coating electric cables to be used under water. Rosin is used 
in making varnishes and soaps. What are the uses of tar, pitch 
and turpentine (XXXI)? 

Written Work. — I. Make a list of articles made of rubber. 2. From the phys- 
ical maps of the continents make list of twenty-five forest-products, giving sources 
and uses. 

13. Tobacco grows in both cool and hot climates all over the 
world. The United States raises over one-third of the world's 
supply. Where was tobacco first used ? Who can tell some- 
thing of the early history of the tobacco industry in this coun- 
try? The flavor and value of tobacco depends upon the soil 
and climate in which it grows. The Cuban variety is a favorite 
for cigars; Turkish and Egyptian for cigarettes; the " Perique " 
of Louisiana for smoking; the fine, large leaf of Connecticut is 
used for cigar wrappers. Over two-thirds of our crop is exported 
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in the form of smoking and chewing tobacco to all parts of the 

world. But we buy, chiefly from Cuba and Sumatra, about half 

as much as we sell. The Cuban crop is less than one-tenth of 

ours in pounds, but equal to two-thirds of it in value. 

Written Work.— z. On an outline map of the United Sutes indicate, by shading, 
the tobacco-growing States. 2. Locate on the same map the leading tobacco-ouno- 
facturing cities. 

14. Fruits and Vegetables are important articles in both our 
foreign and domestic trade. The Pacific slope has become one of 
the great fruit regions of the world. What are the leading vari^ 
ties (XLIII, 4) ? What fruits does Florida produce (XXXIII)? 
Where are apples and peaches grown (index) ? Early fruits and 
vegetables are raised in vast quantities along the Atlantic and 
Gulf Coasts to supply the large cities. Fast freight lines with 
refrigerator cars distribute the fruits and vegetables of Cali- 
fornia and the South to all parts of the country, supplying the 
large cities through the entire year. 

Many small fruits and vegetables are grown under glass during the winter, 
j thus maintaining a continuous supply for the city markets. Where are wine 
and raisins produced (index) ? Apples are the only fresh fruit exported by us 
to any extent. Other fruits are preserved by drying and canning, and in this 
form are sent abroad. What is the value of our fruit export (Tabic 
III)? To what countries is it sent? What fruits do we import? Fram 
what countries (Table IV) ? Potatoes and onions are the only vegetables im- 
ported in large quantities. Where do we obtain them (XLVIII) ? 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of fresh fruits and vegetables seen at agroarjr 
store. 2. Make a list of the preserved fruits that you might buy at the grocer's. 
3. On an outline map of the United States indicate by colors the several fruit-groir- 
ing regions. 

15. Stock-Raising. — The raising of the domestic animals— the 
horse, cow, sheep, etc. — is an important industr)*^ in many coun- 
tries. A mild, dry climate favors especially the raising of cattle 
and sheep as it enables these animals to feed out of doors through 
the winter and save the expense of providing food and shelter. 

The Western Plains of the United States have all these advan- 
tages and support many millions of cattle and sheep. The natural 
" biffifalo " and " bunch ** grasses are nutritious food even when 
dried by the hot summer or buried under the snow. The cattle 
raised in these grazing-regions and fattened in the corn belt are 
the best in the world. Many of them are shipped alive to 
Great Britain and the West Indies, but the larger number are 
sent to the great meat-packing centers. Sheep are mainly raised 
for their wool, but several millions are annually killed for mutton. 
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►rses, mules, and milch cows are raised mainly in the rich agri- 
tural states as they need to be kept in barns and fed during 
d and wet weather. Hogs feed naturally on grass, nuts, and 
rns, but they must be fattened on corn to make the best pork, 
ch attention is given on stock farms to breeding cattle for 
:f or milk. In the same way horses are bred for speed or 
ingth, sheep for mutton or wool, and hogs for pork. The 
ist mutton is produced in England, where stock-raising is most 
fully carried on. 

rom Table VII find whether the states that lead in corn lead also in hogs, 
at states lead in horses ? How do these states rank in other farm pro- 
ts ? What states lead in cattle and sheep ? What is the climate of these 
es? Their rank in other farm products? From Fig. 9 find the great 
le-raising countries. How do they compare with the Western Plains in 
late ? 

Vritten Work. — i. On outline map of the United States show by shading 
states leading in cattle. 2. Show those leading in sheep, horses, or hogs. 

:6. "Provisions" is the commercial name given to mutton, 
if, and pork products, butter, cheese, and milk. How do they 
k in value with our other productions (Table I) ? 
The United States exports twice as much meat as all the rest 
the world combined. Since the invention of refrigerator cars, 
ssed beef has become an important article of trade. It is 
t from the slaughter houses of Chicago, Kansas City, 
i St. Louis to all parts of this country and of Europe, 
e best Argentine beef, also, is sent frozen to Europe, but 
: poorer quality is prepared for sale to tropical coun- 
ts by drying and smoking. We eat most of our mut- 
i, but beef, hams, bacon, pork, and lard are exported 
irly from this country to the value of a hundred million 
liars. Name some meat-packing centers (Table II). In 
;se centers the slaughter houses are near the stock- 
ds where the animals are unloaded from the trains, 
ch set of men docs only one part of the work. The hog 
»es rapidly along a carrier, and is bled, scalded, scraped, 
ined, cooled, and placed in cars, or it is cut into hams, 1^ 
k, and bacon, each going to a separate room to be ' 
ed, packed and shipped. In some cases this work goes 



on at the rate of a "hog a minute." Cattle and sheep 'are 
handled with equal swiftness. 

The refuse is made into fertilizers ; hides are sent to tanneries to be made 
into hair and leather; hoofs furnish gelatine and oil; bones, horns, and tails 
arc used. Not a particle goes to waste. 

Cheese and milk factories and creameries are usually small and are 
scattered over the country near railroad stations, where milk can be quickly 
obtained, and the products cheaply shipped. An oil called " oleo " is made 
from the fat of cattle, and is largely exported to Holland,' Belgium, and 
Denmark, where it is made into oleomargarine, a substitute for butter. 

Written Work.^i. Indicate by color on an outline map of the United States 
the chief stock-raising states. 2. Place on the above map the leading shipping 
points and meat-packing centers (consult index under catiU, sheep^ beef^ pork^ etc.). 

17. Our Mineral Wealth exceeds that of any other country. 
What is our rank in coal, iron, copper, gold, and silver (Figs. 
11-17)? In what section is each of these found (physical map)? 
These minerals have added greatly to our wealth. Coal furnishes 
fuel, and iron machinery for our factories; copper, mercury, tin, and 
lead are used in the arts. Gold and silver give us millions of 
dollars every year for use as money. Tin and lead are largely 
imported. Sulphur, nitrates, and many other chemicals also are 
imported (index). But a long list of minerals, such as clay, 
limestone, cements, fertilizers, such as gypsum, phosphate, stone 
for grinding and polishing, and building stones — from the choic- 
est marbles to the hardest granites, are found in abundance. 
What states produce lead.'^ Sulphur? Phosphates? Whence 
do we obtain tin ? Lead ? Sulphur ? Nitrates (index)? What 
kinds of building stone can you name? Where is each found 
(index)? What other useful minerals can you name? 

Written Work.— i. On outline map of United States write in each state its lead- 
ing minerals. 2. From Figs. 11-17 writea paragraph comparing the United States 
with other countries as to mineral wealth. 

18. Iron and Coal. — The presence of iron may be observed in 
many places by the reddish color which it gives to rocks and soil 
This red substance is oxide of iron, or ** iron rust." When rock 
contains 60 ^ of iron it is called " ore " and can be profitably mined* 
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The three leading kinds of iron ore are the yellow (limonite), 
the red (hematite), and the black (magnetite). The two 
leading kinds of coal are hard, or anthracite, and soft, 
or bituminous. Anthracite burns with little smoke, and is 
therefore valuable for heating in cities and on railroads. The 
supply of anthracite is comparatively small It is found chiefly 
in Pennsylvania, though there is a little in Colorado and New 
Mexico. Bituminous coal burns with a flame, giving off much 
smoke and gas. It is used in engines, in gas making, and to 
make coke. Coke is made by heating bituminous coal in ovens 
till the gases and coal tar are largely driven off. The gases 
are used for lighting, and the solid residue is coke. This coke 
is used for smelting. The largest coke ovens in the world are in 
the Connellsville district south of Pittsburg. 

' The separation of a metal from the ore by means of heat is called " smelt- 
ing." The richest iron ores in this country are found along the shores of 
Lake Superior, and the best smelting coal is in western Pennsylvania. This 
coal and iron can be most cheaply brought together along the southern 
shore of Lake Erie. The Lake Superior ore is mined in open pits and 
shoveled into self-dumping cars by steam. These cars discharge the ore 
through chutes into the ore-ships which distribute it to the iron manufacturing 
towns along the lakes. The coke and limestone are brought here by rail. 
This convenient location of raw materials has made the region bordering the 
southern shore of Lake Erie the greatest iron and steel manufacturing section 
m the world. The Birmingham district in Alabama also has all the advan- 
tages for cheap iron making and ranks next in output to the Lake Erie region. 
Written Work. — From Table VII make a list of the leading states producing 
•xxil, and the number of tons produced by each. 

19. Petroleum and Natural Gas are generally found near the 
coal fields. They come from trees and plants that have been 
buried in the earth for ages. The gas is consumed in the neigh- 
borhood of the wells, but petroleum in its refined form as kero- 
sene is used in every part of our country and is one of our five 
great exports. Besides kerosene, over two hundred other prod- 
ucts are obtained from petroleum. Gasolene, naphtha, vaseline, 
aniline dyes, drugs, and soap are some of these. 

The crude oil is pumped from the wells through pipe-lines to the sea- board. 
Here are great refineries which separate from the oil naphtha, gasolene, and 
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kerosene. What is left is made into vaseline, paraffin, anilines, and other 
•* by-products." Refined oil, or kerosene, is run into tank-cars and steamers 
and sent to all pans of the world. What do you know about oil-wells 
(XXVIII, 6) ? Natural gas is obtained by boring into the earth until the gas is 
lound. It is then led through pipes to the cities, where it is used for both 
fuel and lighting. Natural gas forms the best fuel for glass-furnaces, and 
therefore the most of our glass is now made in the gas regions. 

Written Work. — l. Locate on an outline map the petroleum fields of our 
country. 2. Write from Fig. 12 a paragraph on the distribution of petroleum in 
the world. 

20. Copper is, next to iron, the most useful metal. Brass is 
made by melting together copper and zinc. Such a mixture of 



metals is called an ^ * q^,^^^ Tanks next to iron an 

in usefulness. Bronze is ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ copper and tin. Th 
use of copper to-day is ^g ^ conductor of electricity. 
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copper wires carry the current many miles to be used in i 
cars and machinery of every sort. Where is the world's 
of copper obtained (Fig. 13) ? What part of the world's 
does the U. S. supply ? From what states is copper ol 
(Table VII)? The Lake Superior region, Arizona, and M 
yield six-sevenths of our copper. The veins in one M 
mine, which run through solid granite, are ten feet thi( 
Michigan, pure copper is found in masses weighing fro 
hundred to six hundred tons. These must be broken i 
hammer and chisel before they can be raised to the j 
The United States, owing to superior methods of smelti 
refining copper, finds it profitable to import ores from ( 
Mexico and Japan, and to export the refined metal i 
About half our refined copper is exported to Europe, 
through New York and Baltimore, because large refinei 
near those cities. 

For what is brass used ? Can you mention anything made of 
Waterbury and Bridgeport, Conn., lead in the manufacture of br 
Name some forms of electrical apparatus using copper wire. Nai 
uses of copper. 

Written Work. — Write on outline map the copper-mining, smelting, ai 
factoring centers of the United States. 

21. Gold and Silver are called the ** precious metals," al 
they are not as expensive as some metals which are rarer, 
are of great importance to the world because of their 
money. Money is of great importance in carrying < 
business of a country as it is used to measure the valu( 
goods that are bought and sold. Just as we want our 
weight and our gallon measure to be always the same, 
want our measure of value to be always the same. The st 
of value in the United States is the gold dollar. It o 
about 25 grains of gold 90^ pure. Gold is the stanc 
value in most of the great commercial countries. Th 
of gold is very regular. If it were sometimes foi 
vast quantities, and again in very small amounts, it 
be more expensive at one time than another. This 
make it poor material for money. Both gold and silv< 
been used as money from the earliest times. Gold is no 
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fibined with other substances in an ore. It is found as a pure 
metal in the sandy beds of brooks and rivers, in banks of sand 
and gravel, and in quartz rock obtained from mines. It is ob- 
tained from sand and gravel by washing out in a pan. This is 
called ** placer-mining.** Hard banks of gravel are broken down 
by powerful streams of water. This is called '* hydraulic mining'* 
(XLI). The quartz rock is ground-up in powerful mills. Gold 
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is extracted from gravel and ground-up rock by washing or by 
ciissolving in mercury or cyanide of potassium. 

The rock and gravel is washed down through long chutes with cross-pieces 
^r" ripples," at the bottom holding mercury. The heavy grains of gold drop 
iDto the mercury and are dissolved. The mercury is separated from the 
^Id by heat which drives it off in the form of vapor, leaving the gold behind. 

Silver is found as an ore mixed with lead, copper, and 
sulphur. The ore is roasted, to drive off the sulphur, and then 

ground to powder and 
mixed with quicksilver. 
The quicksilverdissolves 
the silver, forming a soft 
mixture, which, when 
again heated, loses the 
quicksilver as vapor, 
the silver remaining be- 
hind. Name the chief 
uses of silver and gold in 
the manufacturing arts. 
What common articles 
are made of silver? 

Written Work.— i. Locate, 

on an outline map, the States 

of gold and silver production 

Write' a paragraph upon the world's 
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I iBc United States (index and Table VI I). 2, 
rtnbutjon of gold and sslver, using Figures 14 and 15. 

22, Other Minerals*- — Aiumimam is obtained from clay and 
the most abundant metal. It is light, strong, and is a good 
ier of electricity, but is expensive to manufacture, costing 
ics as much as copper. Only small ornamental articles are 
et made from it. Manganese and nickel ds^ often used to make 
hard steeL For what else is nickel used ? Where is zinc 
obtained (index)? Did you ever see any? Zinc and lead are 
both used in manufacturing paint. Give other uses of lead ? What 
States produce it (index) ? Salt is a most important mineral. 
^hat is its chief use? It is also used to preserve meat and fish, 
ind in making soda and glass. Where is salt produced (index) ? 
Vloy is used in making bricks, tiles, drain pipe, stoneware and 



terra cotta. It has many other uses. What states lead in the 
pottery industry (index)? What kinds of building stone can you 
name ? Where is each obtained (index) ? Cement when mixed 
with water hardens to stone, which dampness cannot penetrate. 
The largest Portland cement works are in eastern Pennsylvania 
and western New Jersey. 

Portland cement is made by grinding a natural rock with lime. It is used 
f&r making sidewalks, artificial stone, and for the foundations of buildings. 
The name comes from the resemblance in color to the stone from the Isle of 
Portland, England. 

Graphite is a form of carbon. Where found and for what used ? Phos- 
phate, gypsum, and nitrate of soda are used as fertilizers. Describe mercury 
and tell some of its uses. Nearly all the world's mercury comes from 
Almaden, Spain, and from New Almaden, California. What is slate and 
where found t Name its uses. Platinum is a metal more valuable than 
gold. It is used in making vessels for handling certain acids which would 
corrode other metals and for delicate electric connections. 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map of the United States locate each of the 
minerals named above. 2. Choose some metal and write an account of where it is 
found, things made of it, and their uses. 

23. Manufactures in the United States. — Our manufac- 
tures exceed in value those of any other country. Name some 
of the materials which come from our fields, pastures, and mines, 
which we manufacture, or change into other forms, by the use 
of machinery. These are called ** raw materials.*' In their 
altered forms they are called " manufactured products.*' Where 
is manufacturing chiefly carried on (p. 30)? What makes New 
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England a manufacturing region (XXV) ? What helps to make 
the Middle Atlantic States a manufacturing region (XXVIII)? 
What advantages have the Central States for manufacture 
(XXVII)? Why has agriculture heretofore predominated in the 
Southern States? Why is manufacturing now increasing there 
(XXX, 7)? What occupations exceed manufacturing in the 
Rocky Mountain and Pacific States? What natural conditions 
cause this (XLII)? 

Why are iron and steel made in western Pennsylvania (x8*)? On the 
same principle explain the making of furniture in Michigan, turpentine in 
Georgia, malt liquors in Wisconsin, meat products in Illinois, steel in Ala- 
bama, and cotton goods in South Carolina. Find some dlher manufacturing 
industries established near the source of raw material. On the other hand, 
the location of a factory may be due to convenience oi power. Explain the 
early establishment in New England of factories using Southern cotton ; name 
cities of New England built near sources of water-power (XXV) ? An industry 

♦ Figures in heavy type refer to paragraphs in these lessons. 
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once established ia a place may remain after the cause of its csiablishmcnt 
has ceased to exist. There are factories in New England run by coal brought 
from Pennsylvania that were established because of water-power now no 
longer used. Agriculiiiral implements are made in Illinois, Ohio and Indi- 
ana, chietiy because the market is near. Sugar and petroleum are refined 
in New York because ihey can be most easily brought there. Many industries 
will Ix; established as well in one place as another. Thus Patcrson in New 
Jersey leads in silk and io locomotives, Ansonia in clocks, and Brockton in 
shoes, because the energy and skill of certain men have built up these in- 
dustries. The building of a railroad may develop indysiries along its royie. 
Many a little staiion starts its creamery or canning factory because transpor- 
tation is swift and cheap, and milk and fruit easy to obtain. 

Written Work. — l. Write a paragraph on uses of steel. 2, Make a list of all 
the circumstances affecting the location of manufactunng townf>. 

The needs of a manufacturing nation are : a^ raw tnatenals ; 
A» waterpower or fuel; r» good facilities for transportation; and 
d, a market for the goods made. Over 96 per cent, of our 
manufactured goods are used at home. This shows the rapid 
development of our country and the high state of civilization 
and intelligence of our people. American education, intelligence, 
and inventive genius have caused American machinery and 
labar-saving devices to be the best in the world. For these 
reasons, we are able to produce a greater variety of manufactured 
goods, and at a less cost, than most countries. The following 
will give an idea of the immense value of our manufactures. 

TABLE L 
Our Twenty Chief Manufacturing Industries and Approximate Value in 

1903-4. 

Iron and Steel Goods. $975,000,000 

Machinciy and Eti^fines. ,, , * , * 950,000,000 

Preserved Meats (beef and pork) , 790,000,000 

Lumber and Manufacturers of , 735,000,000 

Textiles (cotton, woolen, linens and silks). . .,,..., , . . . 690.000,000 

Clothing 623,000,000 

Flour and Meal .... * 560,000,000 

Paper (tnclyding wood pulp), Stationery, Ikxiks and Newspapers 522.000,000 

Leather and Leather Goods ' 520,003,000 

Cars and Vehicles , . 340,000,000 

Distilled and Malt Liquors , .. 334,000,000 

Building Materials (brick, stone, lime, cement) 320,000,000 

Manufactures of Tobacco, .... 293,000,000 

Copper, Brass, and Bronze ..,.,. - 254,000,000 

Rehned Sugar and Molasses , 241 ,000,000 

Lead Products ..,..,. 183.000,000 

Bread and Bakery Products 175,000,000 

Furniture and Uphcjlstering ..,. ,.,.. 133,000,000 

Butler, Cheese, and Condensed M ilk 131,000.000 

Refined Petroleum 124,000.000 

Other Manufactures * *... . 4.090,000,000 

Total $13,000,000,000 

Cost of Raw Materials 7,000.000,000 

Net Value of Our Manufactunng Industries ..,....., 6,000.000,000 

What are our two chief industries ? What is the value of both ? 
What does this show about our industrial rank. Why is the third 
so ^reat? AccounI: for the fourth. The sixth. The seventh. 
Give reasons for the eighth. How are the third and ninth related ? 
What is the total value of al! our manufactures? How much 
value has been added by labor to the raw materials? 

Written Work.— i. Write on the chief manufacturing nations of the world, 
using Fig, 19. giving rank of the United States, and compare the value of our man- 
ufactures with that of other leading countries. 2. Make a list of some great inventions 
that have aided our m :in u fact u res. 

24. Iron and Steel. — The extent to which iron and steel are 
used measures the rank of a country in manufactures, commerce. 



and civilization. Cof^P J^/^ures J/ and 19 and show how they 
agree with this statement, y^^ j^^^^^ j^^jf ^^ ^^^ j^^j^ century 

is sometimes called the " age of steel/* because during that time 
steel began to take the place of wood and iron wherever strength 
and durability were required, just as we call the beginning of the 
20th century the " age of electricity/' 

What is the rank of the iron and steel induBtrtes of this country ? With 
machinery and foundry products, the value of this branch is nearly onc- 
sixih of the total vaiue of all our manufactures (Table I). About one-iwcniicth 
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of this finds its way to foreign countries. One-half of these exports consists of 
electrical and sewing machines, pumping and mining machinery^ engines^ 
boilers, and printing presses. Other iron and steel exports arc locks, hinges 
and other builders' hardware, tools, wire, and fire-arms. Steel ships, armor 
plate and cannon are of great importance (index). Nineteen-twenticths of 
our iron and steel goods are used at home* This shows ihat our industries 
are developing rapidly and that our domestic trade is vastly larger than our 
foreign trade. Besides the goods mentioned as exports, we use much steel 
in rails for our railroads and in frames for the thousands of steel buildings 
erected every year in our cities. Make a list of other uses of steel. 

The difference in hardness between iron and steel is due to the 
amount of carbon contained. Carbon was formerly removed 
from iron by very laborious methods, but this is now done ^ 
quickly and easily by the Bessemer process. Melted iron and ^ 
ores containing metals which will harden the iron, are putar-l 
into a vessel with small holes in the bottom through which ^ I 
blast of air is blown. This blast of air burns out the carbon \9- a 
the melted iron, and thus changes it into steeL I 

The vessel, or **crncible/* is then tilted by means of pivots lei into tl^^l 
sides, on which it is suspended, and the melted steel is run into moulds 
any desired pattern. Much of it goes in the form 0I bars and plates to L^ 
rotling-mills where heavy machinery rolls it into rails, armor plates, she^t^ 
and various other forms lor immediate use, or for further manufacture. 

25, Textile Goods* — ^Tlie word ** textile" includes all fibers 
that can be made into cloth. Name the chief animal fibers; 
vegetable fibers. Asbestos is sometimes called ** mineral wool " 
because it can be made into cloth. Cloth-making is a lead- 
ing occupation in all parts of the world. Name some kinds of ^ 
covering for the body used by different races. In what climate 
is fur used? Wool? Silk? Cotton? Grass and straw are 
often used by the people of China and Japan. 

Cloth-making by machinery began in England about the time of the 
American Revolution and was soon afterwards introduced into America 
by Samuel Slater. Account for its trrowlh in New England * in the South, 
Where are the chief centers of cotton nnanufacture (index) ? Describe four 
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in cloth-making. Name some varieties of cotton goods. What are 
••prints?" "Ginghams?" Laces, embroideries, and other trimmingrs are 
the most expensive form of cotton goods. Where are our silk and wool 
^ 4)btained (Table IV). Where do we get our linen goods ? What cities lead 
in the manufacture of silks and woolens (Table II) ? Cotton, linen, wool, 
and silk are mixed together in the making of some cloths, cotton being used 
with the more expensive fibers to lessen the cost of the product. What 
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ports ship most of our cotton ? What reason can you suggest for this ? 
Pind out from Table III the value of our cotton export. For what are the 
-seeds of the cotton-plant used (XXX, 7) ? 

Written Work. — x. Turn to Tables III and IV and compare our exports of raw 
-fnaterials and cloth with the imports. 2. On outline map of the United States indi- 
-cate by color the States producing cotton and wool. 

26. Clothing for men, women, and children is one of our 
largest factory products. What is its value (Table I)? Over 
two-thirds of all the clothing worn in this country is factory 
made. Standard patterns of all sizes are made, and the cloth is 
cut and sewed by machinery. The large cities are the centers of 
this work. The clothing is sometimes made in factories, but 
much of it is done by men, women, and children in their homes. 
They are paid by the '* piece,** and often receive very low wages. 
New York stands first in this business. What six cities rank 
next (Table II)? These large cities are wholesale centers to 
which merchants from smaller towns come to buy clothing. 
This explains why clothing is manufactured in large cities. In 
your city, which is cheaper, ** ready-made,*' or ** tailor-made '* 
garments? Why ? The cheaper grades of cloth from our home 
factories are mainly used for " ready-made ** clothing, while the 
more expensive goods brought from France and Great Britain, on 
which there is a high rate of duty, are used in work made to 
order. 

Not only suits, overcoats, and cloaks are now made in factories, but under- 
w-ear, collars, cuffs, neckties, hosiery, and every kind of knit goods are thus 
'Hade. Can you tell why the factory process makes goods cheaper ? How 
does the quality compare with that ot home-made and tailor-made garments ? 

Written Work. — A truck being loaded with rolls of cloth is seen in front of a 
wholesale store ; farther on a woman is seen carrying upon her head a great 
bundle of partly made garments. Write what is suggested to you by this. 

27. Flour, meal, and bakery products.— What are the 

Cereals (7)? Where are they grown ( 7-9) ? What is the value 
of wheat for bread (7) ? Why is not flour among the manufac- 
tures of New England (XXVII, 8)? In what part of the coun- 
try do you think most of our flour is made? Many country 
places have mills where wheat, corn, and oats are ground between 
big stones which are made to revolve by water-power, but most 
of our flour is made in enormous mills near the wheat regions, 
Avhere the grain is crushed by a series of immense steel rollers. 
\Vhat city leads in the manufacture of flour (Table II)? 



Other milling towns are located along the great lakes and canals. 
Why is this? What do we recejai^ ^*' the breadstufis sent 
abroad? What countries pi>-^*-^^^^^,..-iK«adstufIs of us? Which 
of our ports ship flour abroSitr(Table III)? 

In most American cities, and even in small villages, the people depend 
largely upon local bakeries to supply them with bread, pies, and cakes. 
"Crackers "or *' biscuits " of many varieties form a considerable article of 
domestic commerce. In the largest bakeries the baking is done in enormous 
rotary ovens revolving slowly in heated chambers. Every revolution of the 
oven turns out hundreds of loaves or pies. The annual product of these 
bakeries is nearly two hundred rfiillion dollars. In the country, baking is 
almost entirely done in the home. 

Written Work. — x. On your outline map of the United States showing the 
wheat regions, locate the chief cities engaged in making flour (index under '* flour"). 
2. Children who live near a bakery write on ** What I Saw in a Bakery.*' 

28. Leather. — From what is leather made ? The skins of the 
larger full-grown animals are called " hides." What part of our 
country supplies hides? From what foreign countries do we 
obtain them (Table IV) ? The process of making leather from 
skins is called ** tanning." This requires large quantities of oak 
and hemlock bark. These barks contain a substance called " tan- 
nin,*' which hardens the hide, and prevents it from putrefying. 
Most of the bark used is from our own forests, but there are 
also imported forest products used in leather-making. When 
the New England forests decreased, the tanneries of the country 
moved southward. Recently a process of tanning, called the 
" chrome " process, has been invented which dispenses with the 
use of bark and vegetable materials. The finer and softer kinds 
of leather are made by this process. '* Morocco ** and " Russian " 
leathers are fine varieties used in book-binding. The French 
make the finest leather for gloves and shoes. They also excel 
in making "patent" leather, which is ordinary leather coated 
with a glossy, waterproof lacquer. 

The fur, wool, and hair obtained from the skins have important uses. The 
hair is mixed with mortar to give it toughness; the fur is used in making hats, 
and the wool for clothing. Some skins valuable chiefly for their fur arc 
called *• fur skins." They are tanned here and then sent to London and 
Leipsic to be dyed and prepared for making into *• furs" for winter use. Our ' 
imports of hides and skins and our export of leather have doubled within a 
few years. 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of articles made of leather. 2. From Tables 
III and IV write a paragraph on our trade in hides and leather. 3. On map of 
the world color the countries producing leather (see index under leather). 

29. Other Manufacturing Industries besides those we have 
studied are of great importance. More money is spent for 
winfy beer, 2Xidi distilled liquors ^^z\i year in the United States 
than for the grain and meat used for food. What places are 
noted for each of these articles (index)? How many things 
can you name that are made of clay ? Bricks are made in all 
parts of the country, but New Jersey and Ohio are the lead- 
ing states in the pottery industries. Trenton and Perth Amboy 
have terra-cotta works. East Liverpool and Cincinnati, Ohio, also 
make fine ware. ^''Chemicals'* is the name given to a large class 
of products. Among them are borax, alum, potash, fertilizers, 
soda, paints, dyes, medicines, oils, extracts, alcohol, and hundreds 
of similar .articles of less importance. Find the value of our 
trade in chemicals (Tables III and IV). What things are made 
of paper? How do paper goods rank among our manufactures 
(Table I)? Of what raw material is newspaper made (index)? 
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What cities make jewelry? What of our trade in jewelry and 
precious stones? Glass-making is also a leading industry in 
several states (19). What articles, made of glass, are most largely 
used ? The finest glass, rolled into plates, is called " plate glass.'* 

All the above are large industries worth many millions of dollars annually. 
When we think that nearly everything we use is a factory product, we realize 
the immense extent of our manufactures. Every button, pin, needle, pen, 
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pencil, knife, and the many little conveniences of every-day use was made in 
a shop with millions of others of the same sort. Every industry gives 
employment to many hands, nearly 6,000,000 workmen being wage-earners 
in our factories. 

Written Work. — i. If you have made a visit to some factory, describe what you 
saw. 2. Manufacturing means strictly ** making by hand," but now most manu- 
facturing is done by machinery. Write an account of some ** hand " manufacturing 
that you have seen. 

30. The Government's Relation to Commerce. — In all coun- 
tries commerce is carried on according to regulations made by 
the government. 

Our government protects our ships, our merchants, and other 
citizens in all parts of the world. Our navy is divided into 
squadrons stationed in various parts of the world, so that a ship 
can be sent to any place in case of trouble. Do you remember 
a case in which our navy used force to protect our trade? We 
have an officer called a ** consul** in each important city of the 
leading countries. It is his duty to watch over our interests and 
the interests of our citizens in those countries, and to secure 
information that may help our trade. 

The government also dredges out harbors, grants land to rail- 
road companies, helps build canals, improves river navigation, 
keeps lighthouses along the coast, marks channels with buoys, 
and pays steamship lines to carry the mail. When canals and 
railroads are within the boundaries of any State, the State con- 
trols them, but when they lead from one State to another they 
are under the control of Congress. The government furnishes 
information to merchants concerning crops, markets, and prices 
in all parts of the world. This information is published and sent 
free to those who ask for it. Daily weather reports also are 
issued, and storm signals displayed, so that sailors and farmers 
may be warned of coming storms. 

Written Work. — Make a Rst of the various duties of the government toward 
commerce and show the advantage of each. 



31. Our Domestic Trade is about twelve times as greatii 
our foreign trade. Of the vast products of our fields and fac. 
tories amounting to eighteen billions of dollars, nine-tenths is 
used by our own people. The "moving" of our crops and the 
distribution of our varied productions requires vast systems of 
transportation and gives employment to millions of men. What 
causes can you give for this domestic trade? Where do the 
people of the great manufacturing cities of the East obtain flour 
and meat? Where do they get cotton? Hides? Lumber? 
Wool? Naval stores? What part of the country supplies the 
West and South with manufactures? With timber? In general, 
which way do raw materials move? Food products? Manu- 
factured goods? What trade is carried on between country and 
city ? Between large cities and small towns and villages? Be- 
tween the coast and the interior? What do the farmers of 
Kansas and Iowa buy in exchange for their wheat and com? 
Where do these things come from? 

If we think how many things are required to supply all our needs, and that 
most of them are made in comparatively few places, and often in a single 
city, we shall see how far goods must be carried to reach all the people 
who need them. We shall see also how many shops, stores, and markets are 
needed to sell these goods, and what a vast number of people may find 
employment as merchants, clerks, messengers, and carriers. All this helps 
us to understand the great volume and importance of our domestic trade. 

Written Work. — i. Describe the trade and transportation necessary to proiide 
us with a breakfast of oatmeal and milk, coflfee, rolls and eggs. 2. Write whatyoo 
know of the business of a grocery store. 3. Of a meat market. 

31. Inland Transportation. — What are the uses of roads? 
Which roads are most used by the farmer? We have about 
3,000,000 miles of wagon roads and 200,000 miles of railroads in 
the United States. Show the importance of each kind. De- 
scribe our great waterways (XXIV, 6). Name three rivers 
belonging to the Mississippi system, and the chief cities on their 
banks. Name ten rivers of the Atlantic Slope, and their chief 
cities; the rivers and cities of the Pacific Slope. Why do we 
usually find a city located at the mouth and one at the head of 
navigation of a river (p. 67)? How far is the Mississippi 
navigable (p. 24) ? The rivers of the Atlantic Slope ? The steam- 
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i^lioats plying on the rivers bring farm and garden produce to the 
cities and carry away goods sold to the merchants of the 
smaller inland towns. 

Locate and give the connections and commercial uses of the Erie Canal ; 
thcSault Ste. Marie ; the Welland Canal ; the canal connecting the Hudson 
and Lake Champlain ; Lake Erie and the Ohio ; at the Falls of the Ohio 
(XXXVII, 2); connecting Lake Michigan and the Illinois; Lake Winnipeg 
and the Mississippi (XXXIX, 3) ; around the falls of the Schuylkill. 

(Railroad lines, Map of Transportation and Travel.) What 
roads go from New York through Albany to Buffalo? These 
roads have parallel lines on both sides of the Hudson, and across 
the State. What road goes to Buffalo through northern Penn- 
sylvania, and southern New York? Find the Delaware and 
Hudson ; the New York, New Haven and Hartford ; the Central 
Vermont; the Boston and Maine. This road connects with 
Troy, New York, and has a network of tracks from central 
Massachusetts northward. Find the Grand Trunk branch from 
Portland to Montreal. When the St. Lawrence is frozen, Cana- 
dian trade is carried over this road. New York is a great center 
for the transfer of freight and passengers. Goods brought from 
the northeast and northwest by rail, coasting vessel, or canal, are 
there transferred to vessels going to foreign countries, and to 
cities along our coast. Some goods are ferried to the Jersey 
shore for reshipment by rail, while freight and passenger trains are 
ferried around Manhattan to and from the Jersey coast. This con- 
vergence of many lines of transportation makes New York City 
probably the greatest distributing center of the world. 

Follow the Erie road from New York to Chicago. Trace and name the 
roads from Chicago to Buffalo ; to Quebec ; to Cincinnati ; to New Orleans ; 
to St. Louis and Omaha ; to El Paso, in Texas ; to Denver ; to Duluth. Trace 
and name the roads from Philadelphia to New York, Pittsburg, and Wash- 
ington ; from Baltimore to Cincinnati ; Richmond to Cincinnati. Trace the 
routes of the Southern, the Atlantic Coast and the Seaboard Air Lines. 
What cities are connected by the Central of Georgia .? Follow the Louisville 
and Nashville from New Orleans and Mobile to St. Louis ; from Memphis 
to Cincinnati. By what great roads might you travel from New Orleans to 
San Francisco ? From San Francisco to Chicago? From Portland, Ore., 
to Duluth ? 

Written Work. — l. Insert on outline map of the United States the chief 
'^ilroad centers and termini of canals. 2. Describe the trade carried in each direc- 
tion on railroad lines between Chicago and New York. 

32. Coasting Steamship Lines. — (Map of Travel and Trans- 
portation). A vast number of steam and sailing vessels, perhaps 
40,000 in all, are engaged in carr}'ing goods from port to port 
along our coasts and between home and foreign ports. Our 
coasting trade is by law entirely carried on by American vessels, 
but five-sixths of our foreign trade is carried by the ships of 
Great Britain, Germany, Holland, and other nations. New York 
is the chief receiving and distributing point for the cotton and 
lumber of the South, the grain, cattle, and wheat of the West, 
the manufactures of the North and East, and of our imports from 
foreign countries. What six ports rank next in order (Table V) ? 

From what you have learned of the productions and trade of the different 
^^ctions of our country, name some goods which might be carried each way 
^y the following lines of steamships on trips named : 

Mai lory : Galveston, Mobile, and Brunswick, Ga., to New York. Merch- 
*^^ts and Miners: Savannah to Baltimore and Philadelphia; New York, 
^^hinofton, and Baltimore to Boston. Southern Pacific : New Orleans to 
^ew York ; New York to San Francisco and Portland, Me. Clyde : Charles- 
^^^ and Jacksonville to New York. Fall River, Joy, and other Sound Lines : 
^cw York to Boston, Providence, and New England points. Pacific Coast 



Line : Tacoma to San Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego. Alaska Steant' 
ship Co.: Seattle to Dawson and Juneau. Old Dominion: Norfolk and 
Baltimore to New York. Eastern Steamship Cor. Boston to Eastport and 
Portland. About loo transportation lines on the great lakes, connecting 
Duluth, Superior, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Cleveland, Milwaukee, and other 
ports. 

Almost all passengers and much freight going from Atlantic 
to Pacific ports goes by rail across the Isthmus of Panama. But 
much heavy freight goes in large schooners around Cape Horn. 
All this time and expense will be saved when the Panama 
Canal shall be completed. What do you know of this canal (see 
Recent Geographical Events)? Besides our steamship coast 
trade, we have a large number of sailing vessels, which carry such 
heavy cargoes as coal, lumber, brick and stone, naval stores, and 
ice. Our fisheries also employ many boats. 

Written Work. — i. On a map of the United States locate the leading seaports 
and draw and name the steamship lines connecting them. 

33. Ocean Steamship Lines. — An important part of our 
foreign trade is with the West Indies, and the ports of the Gulf 
of Mexico and Caribbean Sea. This trade is about half carried 
by our own ships, which make several trips a month. 

From Tables III and IV and Fig. 29, find out what goods might be car- 
ried each way by the following lines: Ward: New York to Havana. 
Plant: Boston to Halifax. United Fruit Company: Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, and New Orleans to most points in Central 
America, Columbia and the West Indies. Munson : New York, New 
Orleans, and Mobile to Havana. Lamport &* Holt .• New York to Rio. 
Buenos Aires and Pernambuco. Ped"D": New York to Porto Rico and 
Porto Cabello. Cuda Mail : New York to Tampico, Vera Cruz, and Progreso. 
Panama Railroad Line : New York to Colon. 
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There is a much larger number of steamships engaged in the 
trans-oceanic trade ; but owing to the greater length of voyage, 
only one-third as many trips can be made as by a ** coaster." 
Many sailing vessels also make long voyages from American 
ports to Asia, Africa, and Australia. A large part of our trade is 
carried by "tramp steamers.'* They do not run regularly be- 
tween the same ports, but carry cargoes to any part of the world. 

On the trade chart (pp. 126-127) trace the course of the following steam- 
ship lines and tell, from Tables III and IV, what goods might be carried each 
way on any given voyage : Cunard: New York and Boston to Liverpool. 
White Star: Boston, New York, New Orleans, and Philadelphia to Liverpool 
and London. North-German Lloyd: New Orleans, Baltimore, New York, 
and Galveston to Plymouth, Cherbourg, Southampton, Bremen, and Naples. 
Hamburg- American: New York and Philadelphia to Hamburg. Elder- 
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Demster and Horsley Lines: Mobile lo Liverpool and Havre. Red Star: 
New Orleans and New York to Antwerp. Great Northern : Tacoma and 
Seattle to Yokohama, Shanghai, and Manila. Oriental : San Francisco to 
Honolulu and Hongkong. Strachan: Brunswick, Ga., to London, Liverpool 
Glasgow, Havre, Hamburg, and Bremen. American and Australian : New 
York to Melbourne. American- Indian : New York to Calcutta. 

Written Work. — On Map of the World locate the ports named above, and draw 
the steamship lines between New York and these ports. 

34. Our Foreign Trade is increasing rapidly as the result of 
large crops and cheap transportation (XXIV and p. 68). The 
export of our manufactures has increased on account of their 
cheapness and excellence, which have caused a demand for them 
all over the world. 

The sum of the exports and imports of a country is called its "total com- 
merce." The difference between the exports and the imports is called the 
"balance of trade." When our exports are greater than our imports, the 
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balance of trade is said to be * in our favor* because then we get more money 
than we spend j but if our imports are greater, it is "against us.'* From 
Tables III, IV, find our trade balance for 1904. Is it against us or in our 
favor ? Trade balances must be paid in cash by the nation against which 
they stand. No nation can afford to buy more than it sells unless it has 
other sources of income. Out of our large trade balance we pay over 
$100,000,000 annually to foreign ship owners for carrying our goods. We 
also pay many millions to foreigners who own stocks and other property in 
our country. If a nation should continue for many years to buy more than it 
sold, with no income from other sources, it would become bankrupt. 

Besides cheap transportation there are two other things which 
may increase or reduce our foreign trade. These are the tariff 
laws and special trade agreements with foreign nations. 

A tariff is a tax laid by the government upon imports. If this tax is high 
enough it may keep out imports altogether. The man who brings the goods 
in pays this duty, and adds it to the price of the goods when he sells them. 
At present our government lays a high tariff on things which we produce at 
home. This is to keep up the price of these goods and thus '* protect" the 
home producer from being •• undersold " by foreigners. Therefore this is 
called a " protective tariff." If the tariff is laid solely for the purpose of 
raising money for the use of the government, it is called a "tariff for revenue 
only." A country that levies no tax at all on imports is said to have "free 
trade." Many British ports, as Hongkong and Singapore, have entire free 
trade, while Great Britain and Holland are practically free trade countries, 
since a duty is laid on only a few articles for the sake of revenue. 

Written Work. — From Fig. 22 write a paragraph on the commerce of the 
leading countries, giving, if possible, a reason for the balance of trade in each country. 

35. Cities of New England. — Many things have caused vil- 
lages, towns, and cities to grow up. Ferries, waterfalls, the 
crossing of lines of travel and trade, harbors, the mouths of rivers, 
sources of natural wealth, and places noted for healthful and 
beautiful surroundings, all oflfer opportunities for business and 



trade. Can you name some towns that owe their growth to one 
or more of these conditions? 

Many small towns owe their prosperity to a single industry, but large cities 
usually have many industries which depend upon one another. Thus, textile 
factories support machine and repair shops and dyeing and bleaching establish, 
ments ; blast furnaces give rise to steel mills, foundries, and hardware factories; 
while everywhere the grocer, butcher, tailor, shoemaker, and various trades- 
men, supplying the needs of everyday life, have numerous shops and stores. 

What advantages have the New England States for manufac- 
ture and trade (XXV, 2, 4, 6)? The New England cities had 
an early start in manufacturing, and the capital and skill ac- 
quired have enabled their wares to undersell the rest of the worid. 

What is the chief port of entry for New England (Table V) ? What are the 
chief manufacturing cities (XXV-VI and Table II) ? W^hat do you know of 
the manufactures and commerce oi Boston (XXVI and Table II) ? How does 
it rank as a port of entry (Table V) ? Compare its exports and imports. Com- 
pare it with New York as to number of ships. Compare the value of its manu- 
factures with those of New York (Table II). It makes more clothing, books, 
and refined sugar than any other New England city, and is the leading wool, 
boot and shoe, and leather market of the United States. Through its port mud 
grain, beef and pork are exported from the West, and into the port millions of 
tons of coal come for distribution through New England. Gloucester is the 
leading fishing port of the United States. Wooden vessels are built there, 
Worcester is an inland trade center, and ranks first in the country for the 
manufacture of wire. For what are Lowell, Fall River, New Bedford,iiA 
Lawrence noted ? Describe the commerce and manufactures of Portland. 
It is an important port of entry. It has fine wharfs, warehouses, and grain 
elevators, and dry docks for ship-repairing. For what is Bangor noted? 
Much ice is shipped. Mention other manufacturing and commercial ciiics. 
What is the only harbor in New Hampshire ? It has considerable coast-wise 
trade, and is a distributing center for coal. Name other manufacturing towns 
of the State. Name the chief cities of Connecticut, What do you know of 
Providence f It is a port of entry, and is the second city in New England 
in size and wealth. What are its chief manufactures (Table II)? It 
ranks first in the Union in jewelry, silverware, and worsteds. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of New England locate the chief manufac- 
turing cities and write a fact about each, 2. Make a list of as many articles as foa 
can that are made in New England. 

36. Cities of the Middle Atlantic States. — On what minerals 
do the manufacturers of these States depend ? How is the coast 
adapted for commerce? How are the seaports connected with 
the interior (XXVH, 5, 8)? What do you know of the com- 
merce and manufactures of New York (XXVII, 2, and Tables II. 
Ill, IV ) ? It is the second commercial city of the world. Nearly 

j half the foreign commerce of the country passes through this 
port, and its domestic commerce is many times greater. Why 

! and how are goods reshipped here? What do you know of the 

I manufactures of Rochester (Table II) ? It is the third city in the 
State, and owes its importance to the Genesee Falls. The canal 

i and railroad trade is large, as is also the lake trade through 
Charlotte on Lake Ontario. Describe the manufactures and com- 

I merce of Buffalo (Table II and XXVIII, 3). This is the second 
city in New York, About 1200 vessels enter and clear here annu- 

I ally. Compare with the trading vessels in New York harbor 

I (Table V) . Meat packing is the largest industry. The water- 

i power of Niagara Falls is used in manufacturing. Name other 
important cities in New York. Philadelphia makes more carpets 

. than all the rest of the country combined. It leads in woolens 
and leather. Why did it become a center for leather manufac- 
turing (28) ? What are the industries of Pittsburg and Allegheny 
City (Table II)? Pittsburg about equals Boston in the value of 

I its manufactures. Over half of its products are iron and steel. 

; Name other large cities of Pennsylvania. What manufacturing 
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cities in Delaware (XXIX) ? Name the manufactures of Newark 
(XXVIII ; Table II) . Of Jersey City. Of Paterson. Describe 
the trade and manufactures of Baltimore (XXIX and Table 
II). Name other cities of Maryland ; of West Virginia. What 
do you know of the manufactures of Rickmondt It became 
a manufacturing city because of the water-power due to its 
location on the " Fall Line," but it now uses much coal. Nor- 
folk is the largest peanut market in the world. What of 
Pprtsmouth ? Petersburgy Lynchburg and Danville ? Roanoke 
and Newport News ? 

Written Work. — Z. Locate on outline map all cities named in this lesson. 
a. Make a list gn^i^? ^^ chief manufacturing industry in each city and the best 
teasoa you can for its being carried on there. 

37. Manufactures and Cities of the Southern States.— The 
Southern States now manufacture a good deal of their own raw 
materials. These consist chiefly of cotton and its seed, forest 
products, sugar, coal, iron, and rice, with the addition of cattle 
products in Texas. Cotton goods is the largest manufacture. 
In this, South Carolina ranks first, North Carolina second, and 
Georgia third. But every Southern State, except Florida, makes 
some cotton goods. Some factories have moved from New 
England to the Southern States, to be nearer the raw material. 
Yarns and coarse grades of cloth are manufactured for sale 
to Eastern Asia. What do you know of naval stores? For 
sugar and iron, see XXXIII-IV. 

Wilmington ships cotton and naval stores. Charlotte and 
Raleigh have cotton factories and cotton-seed oil mills (XXVI). 
At Newbern there is held, every February, a fish, oyster, and 
game fair. Name other important places in North Carolina. 
Give four chief cities of Tennessee, with their industries. Give 
four cities of South Carolina. The harbor of Charleston is nat- 
urally poor, but has been much improved by jetties. A ferti- 
lizer is made there chiefly from phosphate rock. Locate four cities 
of Georgia. Savannah ships enormous amounts of naval stores 
and supplies northern markets with early fruit and vegetables. 
Atlanta is the meeting point of several natural routes of 
travel, and is therefore called the "Gate City of the South.'* 
The railroads have followed these routes. Augusta is called 
the "Lowell of the South." Why (XXVI)? Locate four im- 
portant cities of Florida. Key West and Tampa rank next to 
New York in the import and manufacture of Cuban tobacco. 
Locate the four chief cities of Alabama. Mobile imports fruit, 
sisal hemp, and rubber from Mexico and Central America, and 
ships coal, iron, and produce to Gulf ports. Birmingham is the 
center of the iron and steel industries, and has many furnaces, 
mills and factories. Montgomery has cotton factories, cotton-seed 
oil mills and has a large wholesale trade. 

Locate four cities of Mississippi. Meridian is the chief manu- 
facturing city of the State. It gets coal cheaply from Alabama, 
3nd raw materials for its manufactures from the cotton-fields, pine 
forests, and iron furnaces of the South. What cities engage in 
river, as well as railroad, trade ? Locate four cities of Louisiana. 
^ew Orleans is the chief manufacturing city of the South. It is 
^hc greatest cotton market of the world. How does it rank in im- 
ports? In exports (Tables III, IV)? It is a great market for 
^he fruit and coffee of South and Central America and the West 
Indies, and it exports sugar, rice, and barrel heads and staves. 
It is a point of transfer for the foodstuffs of the West, and 



the clothing and manufactured goods of the East. Shreveport is 
a railroad center, ships cotton and is an important distributing 
point for the surrounding country. Name other important 
places in Louisiana. 

Locate five cities of Texas. Galveston ranks next to New 
Orleans as a cotton port. It was devastated by a great storm 
in 1900, and a great wall has since been constructed to protect 
the town from the sea. Houston is the chief railroad center of the 
State, and has a waterway to the Gulf. It exports quantities of 
cotton, and much lumber and rice. Dallas is the most important 
city of northern Texas. Its great manufacture is saddlery and 
harness. It is the seat of an annual state fair. San Antonio is a 
distributing point for southwest Texas and a favorite winter 
resort. Fort Worth is a shipping point for cattle, and has stock- 
yards and packing-houses. El Paso is the gateway from the East 
to Mexico and California. It has smelting plants where ore from 
Mexico, Arizona, and New Mexico is reduced. 

Written Work. z. Locate on an outline map the cities of the Southern States 
named above. 2. From Tables II — V, write a paragraph on the trade of the chief 
Southern ports. 

38. Cities of the Central States. — What are the chief min- 
erals of these states (XXXVI) ? Vegetable products ? Fisheries 'i 
What are their chief exports? The facilities for transportation.^ 
What are the industries of Louisville {XXXV II)? On what falls 
is it? Of what advantage is this? Coal, iron and lumber are 
easily brought to the city by water. What industries arise from 
this (23)? Louisville is the chief manufacturing city of Ken- 
tucky, and the leading tobacco market in the world. 

Where are Covington and Newport f How are they connected with 
Cincinnati (XXXVII)? They manufacture tobacco, iron, steel, liquors, cloth- 
ing, and packed meats. What do you know of Lexington f Name other 
important cities of Kentucky and their industries. 

Where is Cincinnati ? It is connected by canal with Toledo 
and Cleveland. In this way it obtains material for foundry and 
machine shops. It makes also much clothing, boots, and shoes.* 
Why is the lake front where Cleveland is situated well placed for 
the manufacture of steel (23)? Electrical apparatus, sewing 
machines, and automobiles are among its products. 

For what is Toledo noted} Dayton f Akron f Columbus f 

Indianapolis has extensive foundries and machine shops, flour 
mills, carriage and wagon factories, and makes much malt. liquor 
and furniture. For what is Evansville noted? It has a number 
of flour mills, lumber mills, and furniture factories. Name other 
chief cities of Indiana. For what is Chicago noted? It has 
enormous meat-packing industries, iron and steel works, furni- 
ture factories, carriage and car shops, and publishes many books. 
Cotton and woolen goods, silks and laces, and various other 
materials are brought from the factories of Europe and the 
Eastern States for use in the manufacture of men*s, women's, and 
children's clothing. 

Flaxseed is obtained in Michigan and Wisconsin for the linseed oil used in 
making paints and varnishes. Leather products, worth sixteen million dol- ' 
lars, are made annually. Name other manufacturing and commercial 
towns of Illinois. 

Locate Detroit. What are its occupations and advantages? 
Foundry and machine shops are its chief factories. It manufac- 
tures almost five million dollars* worth of druggists* preparations 
yearly. It has also tobacco factories, and several large meat- 
packing establishments. Where is Grand Rapids ? Its chief 
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industry is furniture making. There are over thirty factories. 
Where can they get their lumber (XXXIX)? Name other cities 
of Michigan. 

What do you know of Milwaukee ? Its chief products are 
from its foundries, although it is most noted for beer. Its 
leather products are worth over ten millions a year, and much 
flour is made. Name other important cities of Wisconsin. For 
what is Minneapolis noted ? The annual products of its flour 
mills are valued at about fifty million dollars. The lumber 
products which rank next, are only one-fourth as valuable. 
These are the two great industries of the city. Name 
other cities of this State What are the cities of North Dakota? 
Fargo and Grand For/ s lead in manufacturing, but their prod- 
ucts are mostly for consumption within the State. What are 
the cities of South Dakota? Locate 5/. Z^««. For what is 
it noted (XL)? It is the second greatest manufacturing city of 
the Middle West, although its products are only one-fourth as 
great as those of Chicago. 

This is mainly clue to its poorer connection with the Atlantic seaboard. 
The river is spanned at this point by fine bridges. Name other cities of 
Missouri. For what is Des Moines noted? It is in the center of a fine 
grazing region. What are other cities of Iowa? Where is Kansas City ? 
The two cities of this name really form one center of population; their divid- 
ing line runs through the middle of a street. The great meat-packing 
establishments for which the cities are famous are on the Kansas side. 
Name other industrial cities of Kansas. Where is Omaha? With Council 
Bluffs and South Omaha it forms a railroad and trade center and shipping 
point for cattle. At South Omaha are great slaughtering and meat-packing 
industries. 

Written Work. — l. Locate on an outline map the cities of the Central States, 
and state a fact about each bearing on its industries or trade. 2. Compare the 
industries of the Central States with those of the Southern or New England States. 

39. Cities of the Rocky Mountains and Pacific States and 
Territories. — What are the physical features of these sections ? 
Their chief products? Some of the cities are built where they 
^can supply food, clothing and tools to mining regions, and smelt 
or refine the ores from the mines. Some are built near forests, 
or on salmon streams, and are engaged in lumbering or fruit 
canning. Which are built near the coast ? In what industry 
may they be engaged? Which are on great transcontinental 
railroads ? For what region is each a distributing center? 

Albuquerque is a railroad center. On what system Cmap) ? For what 
is it noted (XLI) ? Locate Denver, What are its industries ? It is 
the financial center of the mining district of Colorado. The making of iron 
and steel goods for use in mining processes is its largest industry. There 
are abundant coal and iron at hand. Flour, books and paper, cars and car- 
riages are among the varied manufactures of this city. On what river and 
what railroads is Pueblo ? What are its industries .? It is near enough to 
coal, iron, and petroleum to enable it to smelt the lead ores of the region 
advantageously. Locate two other mining centers of Colorado. Where is 
Cheyenne f It is a shipping point for cattle. Name other cities of Wyoming ? 
Where is Helena f It is in a rich mineral region. Describe Butfe and 
Anaconda (XLI). Name other cities of Montana. What are the cities of ' 
Nevada ? Name three cities of Arizona. Tucson reduces silver and copper 
ore. Locate two cities of Utah. Why are they so near each other ? On 
what railroads are they } Locate two cities of Idaho. 

Where is San Francisco f For what noted ? It has a fine, 
deep harbor, and is the center of much trade. Its exports go 
chiefly to Asia ; its imports also come from Asia and from 
Hawaii. It sells the wheat, lumber, flour, canned salmon, fruit, 
and meat of the Pacific region, and brings tea and silk from 



China, coffee from Central America, coal from Australia and 
British Columbia, and sugar from HawaiL Seal furs are brought 
here from the Alaskan waters, to be shipped to London for 
dyeing. This city makes one-half the goods manufactured in 
the State. Sugar is refined, beer, leather, boots and shoes, 
tobacco, soap, books and many other articles are made. 

For what \s Portland noted? It manufactures flour and lum- 
ber. Jetties have been built at the mouth of the Columbia 
River, so that Portland is really a seaport. It has much coast- 
wise trade in flour and lumber. Here are important shipbuilding 
plants. Where is Salem? It has flour and wool mills. Locate 
Tacovia and Seattle, They are, next to San Francisco, our chief 
seaports on the Pacific coast. What railroads terminate at 
Seattle ? Fish-canning is an important industry, bpth here and 
at Astoria. 

TABLE II 

The Twknty-fivk Leading Manufacturing Cities of the United Statu, 
THEIR Five Leading Industries and Approximate Value of Products 
IN Million Dollars. Census of 1900. 



Cities 



New York. 



Chicago . 



Philadelphia. . 
St. Louis 



Boston. . . . 
Pittsburg . 
Baltimore . , 
Cincinnati. 



Cleveland 

San Francisco. 

Newark 

Milwaukee. . . 
Buffalo 

Minneapolis.. . 

Detroit 

Providence. . . , 
Kansas City. . . 
Louisville 



Jersey City 

Rochester 

Indianapolis.. . 
New Orleans. . 
Allegheny City, 



Worcester. 
Paterson.. 



Leaoing Industries and Valub in Million Dollars 



Value of all 
iKDosnizs 



Clothing (206), Castings and Machinery (41), Tobacco 
(38), Beer (39), Books and Papers (26), Coffee 
and Spice Roasting and Grinding (21) 

Meat Packing (249), Clothing (46), Castings and Ma- 
chines(45). Agricultural Implements(25),Iron andSteel 
(32), Cars and Carriages (23), lkx>ksand Papers (19).. 

Castings and Machines (38), Woolens and Worsteds 
( .4), Carpets and Rugs (22), Leather (18). Beer (13). 

Tobacco and Cigars (26), Malt Liquors (12), Meat Pack- 
ing (12), Castings and Machines (12), Clothing (9), 
Cars and Repairs (8) I 

Sugar (16), Clothing (12), liooks and Papers (10), Cast-! 
ings and Machines (9), Beer (8) 

Iron and Steel (97), Castings and Machines (ii). Elec- 
trical Machines (14), Beer (4), Books and Papers (3). 

Clothing (20), Tobacco (10), Canned Goods (8), Cast- 
ings and Machines (6), Meat Packing (5) 

Clothing (14), Castings and Machines (12), Boots and 
Shoes (9), Distilled Liquors (9), Beer (6\ Tobacco 

(5) 
Iron and Steel (30), Castings and Machines (15), Meat 

Packing (8), Beer (4). Kerosene (3) 
Sugar (11), Castings and Machines (8), Meat Products 

(5), Clothing (5), Flour (4) 
Leather (11), Beer (8) Jewelry (7),Castings and Machines 

(6). Books and Papers (3) 
Castings and Machines (15), Beer (14), Leather (10), 

Iron and Steel (7). Flour (6) 
Meat Products (10), Castings and Machines (7), Cars 

and Carriages (6), Linseed Oil (6), Soap and Candles 

(4). 



Flour (40), Lumber (15), Castings and Machines (3), 

Linseed Oil (2), Brick and Stone (2) 

Castings and Machines (9). Tobacco (6), Drugs (5), 

Iron and Steel (4), Meat Products (3) 

Worsteds (17). Jewelry (13), Castings and Machines (9). 

Silverware (4), Cotton (Joods (3) 

Meat Packing (23), Soap and Candles (i), Castings and 

Machines (.66) 

Tobacco and Cigars (14), Cotton-seed Oil and Cake 

(5), Meat Packing (j). Castings and Machines (3), 

Leather (3) 

Tobacco (6), Meat Packing (6), Soap and Candles (2), 

Cars and Carriages (3), Chemicals (2) 

Men's Clothing (11), Boots and Shoes (7), Castings and 

Machines (4), Flour (3), Tobacco (3) 

Meat Packing {13), Castings and Machines (6), Flour 

(4), Carriages and Cars (.^). Furniture (2) 

Sugar (23), Bags (3.4). Rice (Hulled) (3), Castings and 

Machines (2), Clothing (3) 

Iron and Steel (vS), Castings and Machines (6), Pickles 

and Preserves (4.4). Meat Packing (4), Beer (l). . . . 
Castings and Machines (8. 5), Woolens U-S), Wire (1.5), 

Hoots and .Shoes (1.6), Envelopes (l) 

Silk (26), Castings and Machines (6), Beer(2), Shirts (i), 

Meat Packing (1.3) 



1975.000,000 

889,000,000 
603.000,000 

234,000,000 
206,000.000 
203,000.000 
161,000,000 

I57.coo.coo 
136.000.000 
133,000,000 
127,000.000 
I2J.000.OUO 

125,000,000 
111,000.000 
101,000.000 

88.000.000 
83,000,000 

79.000.000 

77,000,000 
69,000.000 
69,000,000 
64,000.000 
54,000,000 
53,000,000 
52,000,000 
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ate Sacramento. It is the chief city in a long valley, which forms the 
y of the State. The city manufactures considerable flour. Locate 
ngeles. The electric power used in this city is generated by a water- 
hty miles away. Where is Alameda? It is in an orange-growing re- 
Canned fruit and flour are exported. Name other cities of the Pacific 

ten Work. — Locate on an outline map the cities named in this lesson, and 
me fact about each bearing on its industrial importance. 



ler Countries of North America. 

Canada. — What are the surface features of Canada (map, 
)? The climate (XX, . XLIV) ? The chief resources? 
ndustries? With what nations is commerce carried on? 
are the chief Canadian trade routes? By what routes 
Canada trade with this country (p. 70)? With Europe? 
Asia? Name the chief mineral products and tell where 
is found ; the products of herding ; farming ; forestry ; 
l\ hunting. In 1894 nearly a million fur-bearing animals 
caught, but the product now is not half so great. The 
actures consist chiefly of flour, leather, lumber, and alcohol, 
a makes more cheese than any other country in the world. 
, beer, cane sugar, cotton cloth, and farm tools are made 
me use. What raw materials used in these manufactures 
u sure that Canada imports ? Give reasons. From Fig. 
te the chief occupations of Canada; the least important. 
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are with Fig. I. In what are the industries of the two 
ies alike? How do they differ? Name the chief cities of 
a, and tell for what each is noted. 

n Fig. 29 describe the trade of Canada with the United States. What 
Lterials do we buy of her ? Can you tell why Toronto imports our coal 
British Columbia exports coal to us ? Would cost of transportation ex- 
? Why does Canada buy more goods of us than of Great Britain ? 
Des she sell Great Britain more wheat than she does to us ? 

tten Work. — i. From Fig. 29 write a paragraph on our trade with 
2. On outline map of North America write our exports to and our imports 
nada as shown in Fig. 29. 

Mexico (XLVI). — Give the location of Mexico; its 
:al features ; its climate. What are its mineral products ? 
1 ? How does Mexico now rank in silver production ? 
out from Fig. 25 her share of the world's production, 
the vegetable products of its several regions. The coffee 
«aca (wa-ha-ka) ranks with Mocha and Java. From Fig. 
^e the three chief industries. How does manufacturing 
Compare the industries of Mexico with those of the 
d States and Canada (Figs, i, 23, 25). As in Canada, the 
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manufactures of 
Mexico consist of the 
necessities of life. 
They are generally 
of rude workman- 
ship. One-third of 
our exports to Mex- 
ico consists of mining 
machinery and ex- 
plosives. What rail- 
road lines connect 
the United States 
and Mexico (p. 6j)} 
Vera Cruz and Tam- 

pico are connected with our leading Atlantic ports by steamship 
lines which carry the greater part of the trade. Name these lines 

and tell which of 
\ I I > I ' _ i i r > our ports they enter 
(33). Find Carmen. 
It is the shipping 
port for the sisal 
hemp of Yucatan, 
our chief import 
from Mexico. Study 
Tables III and IV 
for the articles of 
our trade with Mexico. Most of the mining, railroading, and 
foreign trade, in Mexico, is in the hands of Americans or Ger- 
mans. This is due to the enterprise and engineering skill of the 
Americans and to the efforts of German merchants to extend 
their trade. What is needed to build railroads? 

Written Work. — i. Consult Fig. 29 and give the best reasons you can why cer- 
tain things are exported and others imported. 2. On an outline map write our 
exports to Mexico and our imf>orts from that country ; locate the chief seaports. 

42. Central America (XLVI I). — Locate Central America. 
Describe its surface; climate. Compare with Mexico. What 
are its mineral resources? Vegetable? The low plain on the 
east yields tropical fruits. The interior is mostly forested. 
Name the forest products. A medicinal gum called ** bal- 
sam of Peru *' is also found. The high western coast contains 
the plantations and farms. What are the chief farm products? 
Wheat, corn, cattle and sheep are produced in the higher table- 
lands, but not enough for the home demand. Name the 
states of Central America and the form of government of each. 
The people are entirely engaged in agriculture and mining, 
but the mines are little developed because transportation is 
poor. The people lack education, and are frequently engaged 
in civil war; manufactures are backward. What are the chief 
exports (XLVII)? The trade is chiefly controlled by for- 
eigners. 

Our largest import from Guatemala, Costa Rica, and Salvador is coffee ; 
from Honduras and Nicaragua, bananas and mahogany. From trade map, 
Fig. 29, name our exports to Central America. The building of the canal 
has increased our trade with Panama. What are our other imports from 
that country ? What does our trade show with regard to the industrial 
development of Central America ? 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map of Central America locate the chief sea- 
ports and steamship lines entering them, and write the exports and imports carried 
as in Fig. 29. 2. Write a paragraph on the republic of Panama and our interests 
there. 
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43. The West Indies. — Describe the location of these islands ; 
their size ; divisions; surface (map, p. 19); climate (p. 75). Which 
are independent? To whom do the rest belong (XLVIII)? 
From Fig. 27 name their chief products and describe their trade 
with us. These islands are almost entirely agricultural. The 
sugar industry is more important than all others combined. So 
much attention is given to it that food crops are neglected, and 
the islands depend on the United States, Canada, and South 
America for flour and meat. Compare the density of popula- 
tion in the West Indies and our country (Table VI). In the 
more thickly settled parts of our country and of Europe, wealth 
is great. This is not true in these islands. In 1899, sixty-four 
per cent, of the people of Cuba could not read. What bearing 
may this have on prosperity ? Exports from Cuba have doubled 
since her independence. What trade-routes do you know from 
these islands (pp. 124-5 ^^^ 33)? Little attention has been 
given to road-building, and only the regions near the coast are 
developed ; the farmers in the interior of Cuba and Porto Rico 
raise only enough fruit, vegetables, and grain for their own needs. 

Since the independence of Cuba and the acquisition of Porto Rico by the 
United States, railroads have been begun which will connect all the lead- 
ing towns on each island and make a continuous circuit of the coast. 
Highways also are being built and streams bridged in order to connect the 
rich interior regions with these roads. What do you know of Cuban 
tobacco (13) ? From map, Fig. 27, describe our trade with the West Indies. 

Written Work. — i. Write a paragraph on the industries of the West Indies. 
a. Compare West Indian products with those of the United Sutes. 3. Explain how 
oar trade depends on the difference in climate. 

44. Sugar. — The English-speaking peoples use about half of 
the world's supply of sugar. In the United States the average 
consumption is about seventy pounds a year for each person. 

Sugar is made 
chiefly from 
sugar cane and 
the sugar beet. 
The juices are 
extracted and 
boiled, and the 
sugar is allowed 
to crystallize. 
This gives 
"raw sugar" 
and molasses. 
The raw sugar 
is then " re- 
fined" or 
whitened. 
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The countries that produce raw sugar are seldom the ones to refine it. 
Hawaiian sugar is refined in San Francisco, Cuban sugar in New York and 
New Orleans, and East Indian sugar in Holland. The reason for this is that 
the process of refining is a complicated one requiring expensive machinery. 
Molasses is also made from corn, from potato-starch, and from sorghum, an 
inferior sugar cane. In European countries the sugar grower is paid a small 
bounty by government. How would this affect production ? The refuse 
beet is good food for cattle, while the refuse cane is burned. Many coun- 
tries that formerly raised sugar cane at a profit have been forced by the com- 
petition of beet sugar to raise other crops. As the sugar beet can be more 
cheaply grown than cane in the countries that consume the sugar, the cane 
sugar grower is at a disadvantage, since his product must pay the cost of 
transportation. 



Written Work. — !• Using ^/^ ^^ ^^^ ^j, write an account of the 
production of sugar, telling JJ^ Vhat countries and climate the sugar beet 
also where sugar cane is grown — ^countries, and climate. 2. On map of the 
show by color or shading the countries producing beet and cane sugar. 




Fig. 27.— trade of the unitkd states with other countries of north americx 

EXPORTS are placed IN THE COUNTRY BUYING THEM. OUR IMPORTS ARE PLACED NB 
BORDER OF THE COUNTRY THAT SELLS THEM. EXPORTS AND IMPORTS ARE NAMED IN O 
THEIR VALUES. 

Review of Our North American Trade. — Which par 
this continent are largely unproductive ? Why ? Compar 
trade with the tropical part of the continent with our trade 
the cold part. Name products obtained from each se 
What products do we obtain from the western part of Cai 
The eastern part ? The central part ? What are the me; 
transportation in each case. If instead of the Great Lake 
the St. Lawrence River, a high range of mountains sepa 
Canada and the United States, how do you think the 
between these countries would be affected? What countr 
Europe can you name that are separated by mountains? 
Asia? Do you know what effect this separation has hs 
these countries? Judging from the map, what do you thi 
the importance of our eastern coasting trade? What gooc 
sold to Mexico? From what part of our coast would th 
sent? What goods are received at our southern ports (' 
IV)? How do you think the Panama Canal will help the 
of the western coast of North America? How will it hel 
West Indies? 
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Europe. 



. Physical Features ; Resources. — How do the United 
2s and Europe compare in size? In latitude? In climate? 
' do you explain the difference in temperature (LV, 4)? 
the United States, Europe has abundant rainfall. It is 
ght by westerly winds and decreases with distance from the 
n until in southeastern Russia the soil is nearly barren from 
of rain. How does the direction of mountain ranges affect 
ainfall of Europe? What mountains separate central from 
hern Europe? Effect on trade (LVIII) ? In the Mediter- 
an countries there is little rain except in winter. Hence, 
^ssful farming depends upon irrigation. 

e deeply indented shores of Western Europe give nearly every country 
p of sea-coast. What countries have no coast line ? How is commerce 
ed by coast line ? The rivers of the Great Plain are navigable. Why 
;? Name the rivers valuable to commerce. What countries do these 
help? Turn to physical map of Europe and point out the chief farming 
is; the mineral regions; the grazing regions; the forests; the fisheries. 
J the plants of northern Europe; of southern Europe. To what indus- 
do some of these plants lead? How does climate affect industries in 
eastern Europe? In southern Europe? In western Europe? A moist 
te favors agriculture and the making of textiles (48). 
-itten Work. — x. On an outline map of Europe draw the chief rivers and 
ain ranges. 2. Locate the mineral products. 3. The vcgeuble products. 

. Races ; Governments ; Civilization. — The people of 

•pe and of North America are almost entirely of the white 

What exceptions are there ? Europe, though little 

r than the United States, includes twenty different nations, 

having its own government and language. Which are abso- 

monarchies? Limited monarchies? Republics? How 

western Europe compare with eastern Europe in wealth, 

ifactures, education and trade? 

production and trade Europe ranks first among the continents. We 
ivide it according to races and industries into three sections, western, 
n, and southern Europe. Western Europe is inhabited mainly by the 
nic, the most progressive of the races. It includes Great Britain, 
e, Austria, Germany, Switzerland, Holland, Belgium, Norway, Sweden, 
enmark. These nations are marked by density of population, great manu- 
ing interests, and extensive trade.. Southern Europe, including Spain, 
ral, Italy, Greece, and Turkey, is chiefly agricultural, producing fruits, 
oil, and silk. The people are mainly of the Latin race. Eastern Europe 
es Russia, Hungary, Servia, Roumania, and Bulgaria. Farm crops and 
are the chief products, and the ruling people are, except in Hungary, 
Slavonic race. From a study of the following table you will see 
seems to be the relation between intelligence and trade. 
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Stem Europe can support a large population because it has many 
:ries which give employment to thousands of people. Southern and 
n Europe, where there are fewer profitable occupations, furnish the 
Dfthe immigrants that come to America. Remembering that manu- 



facturing is most expensive in western Europe, we may learn from Fig. 30 
that there is more wealth and intelligence, and less poverty and ignorance in 
manufacturing and commercial countries than in those that are mainly 
devoted to farming and herding. 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Europe write in each country its race and 
leading industry. 2. Write a paragraph comparing Russia and France in regard 
to government and industries. 3. Compare Belgium with Italy as to industries, 
referring to natural resources and climate as causes of difference. 

47. The United States and Europe. — British trading com- 
panies established the first English colonies in America and 
developed the country in the interest of commerce (see London 
and Plymouth companies, U. S. histories). But in those days 
the British Government thought only of its own interests. ** The 
only use of colonies," said one Englishman, ** is to furnish freight 
for our ships and a market for our goods." Manufacturing in 
the colonies was forbidden, and trade allowed with England only. 
In this way a dispute grew up over production and trade which 
led to the Revolutionary War and the independence of the 
United States. Long after the Revolution, this country remained 
dependent on Europe for manufactured goods, exchanging for 
them lumber, fish, tobacco, and indigo. 

The wars of France and England and their interference with our seamen 
led to the War of 1812. Our victories in this war secured respect for our 
flag and safety for our ships. The interruption to trade caused by war led to 
an increase in home manufactures. The invention of the cotton-gin had 
already led to the export of cotton, and the building of railroads and canals 
that opened the Mississippi Valley to trade led to the exporting of grain and 
meat to the overpopulated manufacturing countries of Europe. These still 
form half our exports, being worth over seven hundred million dollars a year. 
Our export of manufactured goods has, however, continually increased. 
In 1820, y%% of our exports were manufactures, in 1904, 3251^. Owing to 
labor-saving machinery and skilled workmen much of our manufacturing is 
conducted at less cost than in European countries. This enables us to pay 
high wages, and yet produce cheap goods. 

While we were spending our energies in opening up new lands and in de- 
veloping railroads most of our manufactures were consumed at home, and we 
cared less about trade with foreign nations. But now that we are beginning 
to export more manufactures, we are coming into competition with European 
merchants in Asia, Africa, and South America. Moreover, our possessions 
in the Pacific and the W^est Indies bring us into closer relations with the 
nations of Europe. There is increasing travel between the old world and the 
new, due to improvement in steam navigation. More people go every year 
from New York to England than from New York to San Francisco, and the 
cost of the journey is less. Five-sevenths of our exports are sent to western 
Europe, and half of our imports are bought there. The great manufacturing 
cities there buy raw materials for their factories and food for their people 
from us and sell to us many of their manufactures. Thus our commercial 
and political relations with the people of Europe are very close. 

Written Work. — Make a list of our manufactures exported to Europe 
(Table III). 

48. The United Kingdom. — Of what commercial advantage 
to Great Britain are the following: location? numerous estu- 
aries, or sunken river valleys, along the coast ? a mild and moist 
climate? (such a climate favors textile industries, as all fibers 
are more easily spun when slightly damp) ; vast deposits of coal 
and iron? numerous colonies in every part of the globe? Until 
recently. Great Britain was the chief manufacturing nation of the 
world. Which nation is first now (Fig. 9)? England was the 
first of modern nations to make iron and steel. The first modem 
ship-canal was made in England. The spinning machine, power 
loom, the steam engine, and locomotive were first made there. 
Being the first great manufacturing nation and having many 
ships and colonies. Great Britain secured a large part of the 
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world's trade and still holds it (LVI). What is the character of 
the British people (LVI, 3) ? Find four cities located in the coal 
fields of Great Britain. What are their industries? In what 
parts of the country are the agricultural industries? What are 




Fig. 29.— iMJtsTRiAL Maf of thk British Isles. 

the leading crops and animals? Where are the fisheries? What 
kinds of fish are found? What manufactures are produced in 
Ireland? What cities are engaged in ship-building? 

Compare the shipping of Great Britain with that of other countries ; the 
railroads ; the iron and steel product ; exports ; imports. How does the 
balance of trade stand ? More than half the commerce of the world is carried 
by British vessels. The money which England receives for this helps to off- 
set the trade balance against her. Besides her manufactures and trade Great 
Britain has valuable fisheries and is, according to size, a great farming and 
stock-raising country. 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of the British Isles locate cliief seaports 
and steamship lines entering them (p. 93). 2. On an outline map of tlie world show 
by color or shading the British colonies. 

49. Manufacturing Cities of the United Kingdom. — These 
are grouped largely in the various coal-producing regions. Locate 
Newcastle. It is the chief city of the northern coal field. What 
are its manufactures? Find Sheffield and Leeds, Of what indus- 
tries is each the center ? Find Manchester, A ship canal from the 
Mersey makes this city a port. Of what industry is it the cen- 
ter? What is that mining field called which includes Bimiing- 
/lam (LYl, 12)? For what is it noted? Near Birmingham is a 
region called "The Potteries " because of the earthenware and 
china made from the clay found in the neighborhood. Find 
Cardiff in Wales. It is the chief of a group of cities using the 



coal of the region to feed iron and copper furnaces, and leads a 
the export of hard coal. Find Glasgow, The coal fields of Scot* 
land supply its furnaces and the ship-building works on the 
Clyde. Several British cities are noted for special products, as 
Nottinghatn for lace, Paisley for shawls, Belfast for linen, IVorcesttr 
for china, and Bradford for broadcloth. London imports and dis- 
tributes more goods than any other city, but its exports are com- 
paratively small. Why is this? Locate Liverpool. What is its 
commercial rank? Its harbor is kept open at great cost Its 
trade is chiefly with America and West Africa. Foods and cot 
ton are imported, and the goods and machinery made in the 
great factories of northern England are exported. The harbor 
of Glasgoiv consists of basins and docks built along the Clyde 
This city imports ore and raw material, and sends out ships, iron 
and steel, glass, and other manufactures of the Scottish mills. 
Newcastle exports machinery and coal. Why (Fig. 31)? Locate 
Hull, The cotton and woolen goods of the northern mills arc 
sent from here to the continent of Europe. There is consider- 
able cross-channel trade with the continent of Europe from 
leaver and Southampton, American and South African vessels 
land passengers for London at these ports. Queenstown, in Ire- 
land, is a station for American mails. 

Written Work. — i. From tables III and IV make a map showing our trade with 
the United Kingdom (See Fig. 27). 2. Locate on an outline map the chief maoo- 
facturing centers of Great Britain and Ireland and write under the city the name of 
the chief industry of that place. 






50. France. — (Review Map Studies, p. 99). Describe the 
position, size, surface, and climate of France. Why is France 
better located than England for trade with the East ? What 
are its chief agricultural products (Fig. 30)? What section is 
noted for horses? The north of France produces breeds of 
horses famous for size and strength. They have been introduced 
into all civilized countries. France has long been noted as a 
fruit-growing country. The farms are small and carefully culti- 
vated. The French farmer is skilful in the production of new 
varieties of pears, apples, peaches, and grapes. In wine France 
surpasses all other countries. What others rank high (Fig. 33)? 
From what countries do we import wine (Table IV)? What 
other beverages obtained from fruits are produced in France? 
In what parts are cattle and sheep chiefly raised ? The chief iron 
and steel works are at St. Etienne, where coal and iron occur 
together. In what other region is coal found ? To other centers 
iron ore is imported from Belgium, Spain, and Germany. Coal 
comes from Cardiff. Salt mines are worked near Nancy, and 
building stone, cement, clay, and phosphate are found. The fine 
clays of central France give rise to the pottery industries of 
Limoges and Sevres. ** Plaster of Paris'* is a well known white 
cement. How does P" ranee rank in manufactures (Fig. 19)? 
France leads the world in the production of high grade and 
brocaded silks. The process of making brocaded silk by machi- 
nery was invented by a P>cnchman of Lyon named JacquarA 
and is well known as the ** Jacquard " loom. French goods bring 
a high price because of their artistic workmanship. 

A pair of ladies' shoes from Paris, a dress, a hat, a piece of jewelry, or a f 
vase may sell for ten limes as much as the same article produced elsewhere. 
Transportation within the country is mainly by means of rivers and the 
numerous canals connecting; ihem. How does France rank in railroad mil^ 
age (Fi«;. 20) ? In shippinj^ (?\^, 21)? Compare the value of her exports 
and imports (Table VI). What does she buy from us ? Sell to us (Tables 
III, IV) ? Havre is the chief port of entry for American goods. 
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E, 6) ? Hoi land is also noted for its colonial possessions and 
extensive commerce. Describe its colonies (LXII). Dutch 
ships distribute colonial products all over the world, and do a 
large carrying business for other nations. Why is transportation 
easy in Holland ? Smooth wagon-roads paved with brick inter- 
sect the country. Railroad building is easy> but many bridges 
must be built. Why? On account of cheap transportation 
Holland imports and forwards goods from her ports to the coun- 
tries of Central Europe, The winds are a great source of power. 
What use is made of thetn? 

Holland has no coal, iron, or other metals. What effect does this have 
on her industries ? Building materials and timber are also lacking. Brick, 
tile, and earthenware arc made in abundance. Butier, cheese, meat, and 
oleomargarine are leading exports. Besides Jewelry and diamonds we buy 
from Holland tobacco, tin, fish, hides, and cheese. Where do you ihink she 
produces each of these ? 

Denmark produces and exports mainly nailk, butter, and 
cheese. Beef, cattle, horses, wool, arid eggs, are also sold* What 
is the value of our imports from Denmark? - Why so small ? 

They consist chiefly of hides, wool^ and rennet, a substance used in cheese- 
making. We sell to Denmark oil-cake, grain, flour, cotton, and kerosene. 
Manufacturing' is little developed on account of a lack of minerals. Flour, 
beet-sug'ar, and liquors are made, and Copenhagen builds ships out of 
Norway lumber. The most careful attention is giyen to butter-making't 



Fig. 30.— iNDtnnuAL map op pkancb. 



Fine cloths, wines, millinery goods, and articles of luxury are sent to 
America through this port. Cabinet woods from Central America, coffee, 
cocoa, metals from South America, and coal from Wales are also 
brought to Havre. Marseilles is the second important port. Its trade is 
largely with eastern countries and Africa. Wheat from Russia, raw silk 
from Turkey and Central Asia, cotton from India and Egypt, wool, hides, 
and skins from Africa are brought into the port of Marseilles. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Europe locate the chief ports and manu- 
facturing cities of France and write under each its chief product. 2. On a similar 
nap indicate trade with the United States, as in Fig. 27. 

51. Belgium. — What part of Europe does this country occupy ? 
What do you know of the population and industries of Belgium 
[LXII)? What harbor and what navigable rivers has it? What 
natural wealth favors manufacturing? Belgium produces more 
aaanufactured goods per person than any other nation in the 
ivorld. For what is Liege noted ? Ghent? Bruges? Brussels? 
Ostend (LXII)? Belgium was the first of modern European 
Countries to make woolen cloth, and still leads in this industry. 
It has, next to Ireland, the finest facilities for making linen. 
The water of the river Lys is well adapted to the bleaching of 
flax, and the dense population of the country furnishes the labor 
needed. This flax is made into fine laces, linens, lawns, and 
cambrics. Hand-made lace requires much labor. In the city of 
Mechlin, over two hundred thousand women and girls are lace- 
makers. What are the total values of Belgium's exports and im- 
ports (Table VI)? What part of her trade is with us (Table VI)? 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Central Europe already begun, write our 
ochang^es with Belgium. 2. Make a list of the leading manufactures of Belgium and 
a city noted for each. 

52. Holland and Denmark are the lowest and flattest 
^^Untries in Europe. For what products are both noted (LXII, 




Fig. 31. — INDUSTRIAL MAP OF BELGIUM AND THE NETHERLANDS. 
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There are over one thousand steam factories, where it is packed and salted 
to meet the demands of all markets. Enormous quantities are exported. 
Great Britain and Germany are the largest buyers of Dutch and Danish 
articles of food. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Europe write our exports to Holland 
and Denmark, and the things we receive from them. 2. On a similar map locate 
ports, manufacturing cities, and the chief products. 

53. The German Empire. — (Review Map Studies, p. 99, and 
LXI.) What is the surface of Germany ? Its climate ? Mineral 
resources? Its rank in production of coal? Iron and steel? 
Copper ? Silver ? What are its agricultural products (Fig. 33) ? 
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A naturally poor soil in most of the empire has been made very 
productive by skilful farming, and yet she does not pro- 
duce enough food for her people. How does Germany rank 
in the production of wheat? Rye? Oats? Barley? Sugar? 
Lumber (Figs. 2-6, 36)? Potatoes and rye bread form the 
chief food. The " black bread '* of the German peasants is 
made of rye flour. The larger part of the northern plain 
of Europe has a light, sandy soil, suitable for rye, though too 
poor for wheat. What is the rank of Germany in manufactures 
(Fig. 19)? 

Next to the United States she has made more progress in manufactures 
than any other country. She sends us fine knives, scissors, and other cutlery, 




Fig. 33. — WDOSTRIAL MAP OP GERMANY. 



and we sell her agricultural machinery. Germany sends many hides and 
skins to us to be tanned, and imports shoes and shoe leather from us. Where is 
much tanning done in this country (Table II)? What are the chief manufactures 
of Germany ? What German state is noted for woolen goods ? For wines? 
What is the total value of her exports and imports (Table VI) ? What part 
of her trade is with us (Table VI) ? What are the chief articles of our 
trade with Germany (Tables III, IV) ? What are the chief German railroad 
centers ? Trace routes to Vienna, Paris, St. Petersburg, Constantinople, 
and Rome. Germany is connected also by canals and rivers with the 
neighboring countries with which the bulk of her trade is carried on. Many 
of these are owned by the government. What do you know of German 
canals (LXI)? Steamers go up the Rhine and by canal to the Rhone. From 
map, Fig. 35, tell what city is noted for pottery ? Toys ? Wine.^ Woolen and 
linen goods ? Printing ? What are the great German ports 1 

Written Work.— I. From Tables III and IV, write on the outline map of 
Central Europe our imports from and our exports to Germany. 2. On a similar 
map locate the chief German seaports, manufacturing towns, and a leading product 
of each. 

54. Switzerland (Review LXIII) has to pay large sums of 
money to other countries for carrying her goods. Why is this? 
How does the surface of the country aflfect production? Next 
to Norway, Switzerland is the poorest farming country in 
Europe. She has few minerals. Hence manufacturing and 
dairying are the only profitable occupations. Transportation is 
well provided for. Fine wagon roads are built along the valleys 
and through the mountain passes. Several tunnels connect the 
country with Italy. 

Swiss scenery is one of the financial resources of the country. Travellers 
spend over seventy million dollars there annually. The railroads earn over 
ten million dollars annually. One-third of the people are engaged in manu- 
facturing. The products are noted for quality rather than quantity. Xo 
attempt is made to produce cheap goods. What cities are noted for 
silks (LXIII) ? Thousands of hand looms in' Zurich and St. Gall turn out the 
richest of silks, laces, and embroideries. Swiss muslins are sold all over 
the world. Geneva watches and engraved and enamelled jewelry command 
high prices. Straw braid for hats, wood-carvings, leather goods, fine 
machinery, and scientific instruments are other characteristic products. The 
Swiss maintain technical schools to train workmen for their factories. Besides 
textiles, we import cheese, clocks and watches, aniline dyes, and rennet 
from Switzerland, and sell her raw cotton, iron and steel goods, and chemicals. 
Swiss trade is mainly with her neighbors, France, Germany and Italy. 

Written Work. — l. On outline trade map write our exports to and our imports 
from Switzerland. 2. On a similar map locate manufacturing cities and the chief 
product of each. 

55. Norway and Sweden are now distinct kingdoms. 
Describe the surface of these countries (LVII, 9). Less thai* 
one-twentieth of the soil of Norway and one-tenth of that of 
Sweden is fit for cultivation, thus the population is sparse. 
Half the Swedes and one-fourth the Norwegians are fanners, 
and yet the land is so poor that food has to be imported. 
Norway has more sailors and ships, according to her popula- 
tion, than any other country. Compare with other nations (Fig. 
21). The numerous swift mountain streams furnish power (or 
5000 saw mills. The forests of Norway are nearly exhausted* 
but Sweden is the largest lumber exporting country in tV^^ 
world. The mining and manufacture of iron is the secof^^ 
largest industry in Sweden. Swedish iron made from charcO^ 
is used for hardening steel. How docs the country rank in tl^ 
product (Fig. 17J? 

The fisheries are very valuable, employing fifty thousand men. The bar"^ 
near the Lofoten Islands are, next to those ot Canada, the most valua"^^ 
fishing-grounds in the world. Manufacturing is not extensive. Coa^- 
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lettiics, wooci-pulp, and matches are the chief ones. The United States buys 
iron, wood*pulp and fish of these countries and sells them cotton, oil, bread- 
stuffs, farm tools, leather, and tobacco. How does the balance of trade stand 
with them (Table VJ> ? From what source besides exports does money come 
into these countries ? 

Written Work« — i. Color on outline map of the world the lumber producing 
countries (Fig. 6). 2, Fill out on outline map of Norway and Sweden the exports to 
and imports from the United States. 

56. Spain and Portugal (LVIII). — Describe the surface; 
climate ; natural resources. The dry climate of Spain is due to 
the mountains that border the coast. Only the coast plains and 
river valleys are fertile. Agriculture in the central plateau re- 
gion depends on irrigation. What are the mineral products? 
These are not much used in manufacturing, but are exported as 
raw materials to be manufactured in Great Britain, Germany, and 
France. Seventy-five per cent, of the people are illiterate, which 
helps to account for the backward condition of all industries in 
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Fig. 34. 

Spain. How does Spain rank in the production of barley (Fig. 
34)? Wool (Fig. 45) ? Coal (Fig, 1 1) ? Spain is the largest iron- 
exporting country in Europe. In what part is the iron found 
(p. 87)? The port of Bilbao ships most of it? How do these 
countries rank in copper (Fig. 13)? What is the silver produc- 
tion of Spain (Fig. 25)? Besides cotton we sell to Spain chiefly 
tobacco, lumber, and kerosene, and receive from her cork, wine, 
fruits, nuts, pyrites, and licorice. From Portugal we receive 
cork, wine, argol, rubber, and cocoa. From what colonies might 
Portugal obtain the last two articles (LXXVHI) ? Pyrites is an 
iron ore from which sulphur is obtained. Argol is a name given 
to the settlings of wine : from it important medicines are made. 
Our exports to Portugal are the same as to Spain. Compare the 
values of the exports and imports of each of these countries and 
find the balance of trade (Table VI). 

Written Work. — Z. On trade map write our exchanges with Spain and Portugal. 
*• Locate on outline map of Europe the chief cities and ports of Spain and Portugal ; 
tell what each city is noted for (LVIII). 

57. Italy. — What does Italy comprise (LVIII) 1 Describe its 
surface. Its fisheries. What are the mineral products? Is 
^herecoal? What are its agricultural products? Much of the 
^^nd is rich, but it is mostly owned in large estates, and does not 
P»"oduce food enough for the people. Many Italian peasants 



emigrate, large numbers coming to this country. The lack of 
coal is a drawback to manufacturing, yet cotton, silk and woolen 
goods are made in the large cities, fine glass at Venice, cutlery at 
Milan, straw goods at Leghorn, and coral jewelry at Venice and 
Florence. Venetian glass, Leghorn hats, and Etruscan jewelry 
are famous. Red coral is found ne^r the west coast ; its manu- 
facture is an old Italian industry, amounting to many million 
dollars a year. What is the value of the foreign trade of Italy 
(Table VI) ? How do her exports and imports compare ? What 
is her rank in shipping (Fig. 21)? She sells more goods to her 
neighbors, Switzerland, Germany, and France, than elsewhere; 
these are chiefly raw materials and fruits. Describe her trade with 
us (Tables III, IV). We also buy of Italy sulphur, olive oil, 
cheese, straw braid, marble, and wine, and sell to her tobacco, 
lumber and kerosene. 

Written Work. — i. Locate on map the chief Italian cities and write a statement 
about each. 2. On outline map indicate our trade with Italy. 

58. The Balkan States take their name from the Balkan 
Mountains. — Locate Greece (LIX). Describe surface and coast. 
What are its natural divisions? Its occupations? Its chief ex- 
ports? Greece imports about two-thirds of the grain and flour 
it uses. It buys coal of Great Britain, and petroleum of Russia. 
Of the United States Greece buys kerosene, cotton, and machin- 
ery, and sells us fruit, cheese, marble, licorice, and valonia (LIX). 
How do its imports and exports compare (Table V) ? What is 
its chief port ? What part do the Grecians take in the trade of 
the Levant (LIX)? They pay in part for their imports with 
the earnings of their ships. What other cquntries do this 

(48,55)? 

Of what does Turkey consist ? What is the surface ? Climate ? 
Coast ? Resources ? What are the manufactures of Constanti- 
nople ? Adrianople ? Salonica ? What is the value of its ex- 
ports? Imports (Table VI)? What are its chief exports (LIX)? 
Our chief imports from Turkey are carpets, tobacco, hides, and 
opium. Find value from Table IV. We sell to her meats, cot- 
ton, steel, and leather. Value? What are its harbors (p. 89)? 
What is the " Golden Horn *' ? 

There are very few schools in Turkey, and the government is bad. As 
the Turks have no such carrying trade as Greece, they have nothing to offset 
the excess of their imports over their exports, and the country is practically 
bankrupt. Constantinople is a famous market for oriental goods, especially 
carpets and rugs. Many merchants in America and Europe send buyers 
there every year. 

Roumanian Butgariay Servia, Montenegro. — Locate these states 
(map, p. 98). Describe the surface of each (map, p. 87). 
What are the chief occupations in each? What are the prod- 
ucts ? Find the chief cities in each. These countries are now 
free from Turkey under whose rule they long suffered from bad 
government. They are improving in education and industries. 
Their trade is almost entirely with European countries. Yet, 
like Russia, they buy agricultural implements of us. Our 
imports from these states are almost entirely hides' and goat 
skins. 

Written Work. — i. Draw an outline map of the Balkan States and locate the chief 
ports, manufacturing cities, and productions. 2. On a similar map write our exports 
to these countries and our imports from them. 
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59. Austria-Hungary. — Locate Austria - Hungary (LXIH). 
What is its surface? Its minerals? Its agricultural products? 
Half the people are farmers. How does it rank in the produc- 
tion of wheat (Fig. 2) ? Rye (Fig. 31)? Barley (Fig. 34)? Where 
is its manufacturing region ? What are its chief manufactures? 
Locate the following cities and tell for what industries each 
is noted : Vienna ; Prague ; Gratz ; Brunn ; Budapest ; Szegedin ; 
Lemberg; Williczka ; Berchtesgaden. Compare the imports 
and exports of Austria-Hungary (Table V). How does it rank 
in shipping (Fig. 21)? What is the value of its trade with us 
(Table V) ? Its trade is almost entirely with northern Europe. 
It sells half its food exports to Germany, and buys one third 
of its imports there. The leading imports are cotton, coal, 
silk, wool, copper, and machinery. She sells to us flax, beet- 
sugar, glass-ware, beer, and hides, and buys raw cotton, copper, 
kerosene, and machinery. Ic has considerable trade with eastern 
countries, supplying the leading imports of Roumania, Bulgaria, 
and Servia, and handling their exports. What is peculiar about 
the government (LXIH)? The progress of the country is much 
hindered by the quarrels of diflferent races forming the population. 

Written Work.— I. On outline map of Central Europe place the chief cities 
and railroads of Austria-Hungary. Write a statement about each manufacturing city. 
3. Write a paragraph comparing the industrial development of Austria- Hungary with 
that of Germany, giving reasons for the difference. 3. On trade map place our 
exchanges with Austria- Hungary. 

60. Russia.— Where is Russia? What is its size (LVII)? 
Its climate ? Its surface ? Its mineral wealth ? Animal ? Veg. 
etable? What are the chief pursuits of the people? .Nine- 
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tenths of the people are farmers. Russia is the greatest grain- 
raising country in the world. (Compare Figs 2, 4, 35, 36.) The 
manufacturing is done mostly in a few large cities ; it consists 
chiefly of cotton goods, articles of leather, wood, steel, clay, and 
paper, chemicals, tobacco, and sugar. Home manufacturers nearly 
supply the home market. What do you know of government and 
education in Russia? What are the peculiarities of its internal 
trade (LVIII, 3) ? The trade of the country is mainly domestic. 
There is a high tariff on all manufactured goods for the purpose 
of encouraging home production. Our agricultural implements 
and machinery are admitted at a lower rate than other goods, 
to improve the farmer. Germany and Great Britain have about 
half the Russian trade. What is its trade with China (LVII, 6) ? 
With what nation is its chief maritime trade ? What are the 
amounts of its exports and imports (Table VI)? How do they 
compare? What is its trade with us? Russia sells us hides, 
wool, hemp, and flax, and buys cotton, copper, and farm 
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machinery, which is the best in the world (Table III). What 
is its chief commercial city (LVII, 8 )? For what industries 
is Moscow noted ? Warsaw ? Odessa ? Cronstadt ? Kazan? 
Saratov ? Archangel ? Astrakhan? Riga ? 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Europe write our exports to Russia nd 
our imports. 2. Locate the chief cities and write a statement about each. 



South America. 

61. Physical Features. — (Review Map Studies, p. 76.) Com- 
pare the Atlantic and Pacific slopes as to extent and rivers. 
Which has the greater commercial advantages? Why? What 
products are brought down the Amazon ? The Orinoco? 
The La Plata? How are goods transported from the Andes 
plateaus to the coast (LI 11)? Which coast is more productive? 
W^hy ? Compare the climates of the eastern and western coasts 
at the equator; at the tropic of Capricorn; at 10° South latitude. 
Account for the difference. Describe the climate of the Andes 
Highland ; of the Selvas ; of the Pampas. What is the effect on 
products? 

Commerce is greatly hindered by natural impediments to transportation. 
Among these are poor harbors, mountain ranges cut by swift streams and 
gorges, unhealthy coast plains, and interior marshes. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of South America write the leading plants 
cultivated; the leading minerals. 2. On another map draw the navigable rivers, and 
name them. 

62. The People of South America. — About 80^ of the 
people of South America can neither read nor write. Most of 
the inhabitants of the interior are wild Indians. How does 
intelligence affect production ? Why will an intelligent farmer 
raise more and better crops than an ignorant one? Name some 
occupations that ignorant laborers can not engage in. 

The people of South America have republican forms of 
government, but ambitious leaders keep them disturbed by civil 
wars. In what ways does this disturb production ? Good wagon 
roads are found along the coast, but in the interior the roads are 
chiefly mule paths. Numerous lines of railroad run from coast 
towns for short distances into the interior, but the great heart 
of the continent, except in Argentina, is still a wilderness. 



SOUTH AMERICA. 
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The La Plata countries and Brazil have been greatly helped by foreign 
immigration and foreign capital. Nearly 2,000,000 Europeans have come 
to these countries during the last twenty-five years, and have built up impor- 
tant manufacturing industries. British, French or German capitalists 
control the more important railroads, mines, and the larger farming and 
stock-raising industries. What have you learned about the people of South 
America (L. 5)? 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of the occupations that a person who does not 
know how to read and write cannot engage in. What does this show about the value 
of education ? 2. Write a paragraph on the races of South America. 

63. Our Trade Relations with South America. — In our 
trade with the countries of South America we can see the effects 
of distance and of poor transportation. From Table VI find 
our share of the foreign trade of Venezuela; of Colombia; of 
Brazil ; of Argentina, Chile, and Peru. How does distance seem 
to affect it? What is the latitude of New York? Of Rio? 
How much farther east is the latter port ? Measure the distance 
from Para to Europe ; to New York ; notice that South America 
is about as near to Europe as to the United States. 

But a great hindrance to our trade with South America is the 
lack of regular and frequent steamship-service. Fifty European 
vessels to one American vessel enter the ports of Rio and Val- 
paraiso. The South American merchant ordering goods from 
Europe is sure of their prompt delivery ; but he may have to 
wait a month before receiving them from the United States. 
The European merchant also allows him a longer time in which 
to pay for them. 

South America needs our manufactured goods and we need the raw 
products and foods of her tropical countries. Many of these now go first to 
Europe and are tlien brought to us, thereby increasing the cost. Many 
American goods also, destined for South American ports, are first car- 
ried to Europe and then forwarded to their destination. This is because 
there is better service between Europe and the United States and between 
Etirope and South America than there is between the United States and 
South America. Thus both our exports and imports are carried at the 
§:reatest disadvantage. It is also said by our consuls residing in South 
A.merica that American merchants fail to secure trade because they do not 
prepare goods according to the tastes and needs of the South American 
people. Circulars and labels that are put on goods are printed in English, 
a. language which the people cannot read. What languages should be used .'* 

Written Work. — l. Make a list of all the things which hinder our trade with 
South America and tell how each affects trade. 

64. Brazil. — Describe the location and physical features of 
Brazil (LI). Compare with the United States as to size and 
population. What are the products of the coast plain ? The 
highlands? The Amazon Valley? In what parts of Brazil do 
you find stock (p. tj) ? Are there many harbors along the coast ? 
Name the ports that have railroads leading inland (Map, p. jj). 
These roads bring the beef, hides, cotton, coffee, and other prod- 
ucts of the coast and highland regions to the seaboard. Many of 
these coast towns have developed manufacturing industries. 

Cottons, woolens, silks, and carpets are made at Rio, Nictheroy, Maran- 
hao, Porto Allegre, and Rio Grande do Sul. There are numerous sugar 
J^ills and a few refineries in Campos, Bahia, and Pernambuco. Flour, 
leather goods, and articles of wood are made at various places. 

Most of the people of Brazil are engaged in agriculture. 
The cultivated lands are almost entirely within a few hundred 
'^iles of the coast. Coffee and sugar are the leading products. 
Cotton, hides, cocoa, tobacco, are next in value. 

V^hat other farm and forest products come from Brazil ? What of its 
''Mineral wealth ? Coal and petroleum are both found, but are mined in small 



quantities. Gold and diamonds are the most valuable mineral products. 
Monazite sand, used in making mantles for incandescent electric lights, is a 
growing export. Besides coffee, rubber, and sugar, Brazil sends to the 
United States, dyes, nuts,, cocoa, and hides. Our largest exports to that 
country are wheat flour, kerosene, machinery, and hardware. Besides these, 
lard and bacon, scientific apparatus, cottons, cotton-seed oil, and engines are 
most important. 

Written Work. — x. On outline map of South America write the chief productions 
of Brazil and the leading towns and seaports. 2. On a similar map write our 
exports to and our imports from that country. 3. On outline map of the world 
shade the coffee-growing countries (see index under coffee). 

65. Coffee and Rubber are the chief products of Brazil, 
forming five-sixths of the total exports of the country. The 
eastern slopes of the Brazilian Andes are the richest coffee 
region in the world. The soil is a reddish volcanic ash, rich 
in iron, which seems necessary to successful coffee culture. 

The original home of the coffee tree was in Yemen, in Southern Arabia, 
where Mocha, the most expensive variety, is still grown. The tree is an ever- 
green growing to the height of about 25 feet if left to itself, but it is pruned 
down to grow as a spreading shrub to an average height of ten feet. It grows 
only in the tropics, and best on well-watered mountain sides. It cannot 
endure the hot sun, and so on the lower mountain levels is cultivated in the 
shade of larger trees. The fruit is a berry of the size and appearance of a 
cranberry. It contains usually two "beans," which are removed by crushing 
or *• pulping " the fruit when ripe. The coffee beans are then dried in the 
sun for a few days, after which the seed coats which cover them are removed 
by machinery. The coffee is then graded according to size by allowing it 
to roll down a tube or sieve pierced with holes of different sizes. But the 
quality does not depend on size alone. The full-rounded beans are the best. 
In Arabia and Turkey skilled workmen sort the coffee by hand, the best 
grades of hand-sorted coffee often bringing four or five dollars a pound. 
Coffee is put up in bags of 132 pounds each and is then ready for export. 
What part of the world's supply of coffee does Brazil produce .^ 

The name " India-rubber " indicates what was once the chief 
source and use of this substance. An American named Charles 
Goodyear discovered in 1842 a way of hardening rubber by 
melting sulphur with it so that it could be worked into any 
form desired. This process is called *' vulcanizing," and was the 
beginning of one of the greatest of our manufacturing industries. 

Where is rubber obtained (index) 1 The chief industry of the Amazon 
is rubber-gathering. The men go in boats up the river and its branches to the 
rubber groves. The trees are gashed with a hatchet and a cup put under- 
neath the wound to catch the milky juice which slowly oozes out. When a 
quantity of the sap is obtained it is taken to the camp and coagulated. This is 
done by dipping a wooden paddle in the juice and then holding it in the smoke 
from burning palm nuts. The juice thickens and changes to the familiar 
reddish-brown of rubber. The paddle is then dipped again and again until 
a coating of rubber weighing several pounds adheres to it. This is then cut 
through on one side and removed. . The rubber is taken by boats to Para or 
Manaos, where it sells for about fifty-five cents a pound. The usual annual 
product of Brazil is about 3,000 tons, half of which is exported to the 
United States. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of the world indicate by shading the 
coffee-growing regions. 2. In the same way indicate rubber-producing regions. 
(See maps and index.) 

66. The Guiana Colonies and Venezuela. — What nations 
own the Guiana colonies (LI)? Describe the surface and 
climate ; animal life ; productions and exports. The climate of 
these colonies is too unhealthy for Europeans, and the work 
on the plantation is done by negroes. Cane sugar has long been 
the chief product, but the fall in price due to the competition of 
beet sugar has compelled many planters to raise coffee, cocoa, 
tobacco, and rice instead. 
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The low strip of coast is the only cultivated land; back of this is a rough, 
mountainous country where considerable gold is washed out of the sandy 
beds of mountain streams. Our imports from the Guianas are cocoa, 
sugar, and small amounts of coffee and phosphate rock. We sell them 
flour, meat* cloth, kerosene, steel, and manufactures of wood. 

Venezuela lies mainly in the Orinoco Valley. Describe the sur- 
face of the other parts. The country is largely forest-covered 
and unexplored. The northern highlands about Caracas and 
Valencia are the chief farming region. What are the two lead- 
ing products (LI)? Many cattle are raised on the llanos. The 
hides are the most valuable part of the animal and are exported. 
What metals are mined? Next to coffee and cocoa, asphalt 
is the largest export. For what is asphalt used ? Rubber, 
cabinet and dyewoods, vanilla, and copaiba balsam, a valuable 
medicine, are obtained from the forests. 

As in the case of other South American countries, civil wars have retarded 
the growth of population and industries. How many people are there to the 
square mile in Venezuela } Compare with the United States. What are the 
chief cities ? They are built on the highlands at a distance from the sea 
and are connected with the nearest ports by short lines of railroad. The 
United States has half of Venezuela's trade, buying most of her coffee and 
asphalt and selling her cotton, butter, lard, hams, flour, kerosene, and lumber. 

Written Work. — l. On an outline map of Venezuela, locate chief towns and 
products. 2. On an outline map of South America write our imports from Venezuela 
and our exports to that country. 

67. Colombia. — In what natural divisions of the continent 
does Colombia lie (LII, 4)? How do the Andes affect the 
climate and vegetation (LII, 5)? How do they affect trans- 
portation ? What are the products of each natural section ? 
The plateaus along the Cauca and Magdalena rivers are the 
most valuable and healthful parts of the country. The climate 
and products of these plateaus are those of the temperate zone. 
Along the coasts, sugar, coffee, cacao, and fruits are grown. The 
mountain regions are rich in minerals. Coal and iron occur 
together near Bogota and have given rise to iron industries. 
But the cities of Colombia cannot use home coal, for it costs 
more to bring it from the mines on the backs of mules than to 
import it from the United States. 

A large part of Colombia is in the upper Amazon Valley. Much of it 
is forest-covered, yielding the same products as Venezuela. The llanos 
also extend into Colombia, where many cattle are raised, and leather and 
shoes are made from the hides at Barranquilla. Cattle, hides, "jerked " beef, 
and tobacco are largely exported to the West Indies. Coffee, cocoanuts, 
hides, and bananas are sent to the United States in return for our cottons, 
flour, meats, iron and steel, shoes, coal, and kerosene. What is the entire 
value of Colombia's foreign trade (Table VI)? What is our share of it? 
What is the density of population? Name some circumstances that interfere 
with production in Colombia. Manufactures are very crude, embracing 
hats, shoes, iron, candles, soap, and liquors. 

Written Work. — i. Draw sketch map and locate chief towns and industries. 
2. On the trade map write our exports to and imports from Colombia. 

68. Ecuador. — (LII.) This country is crossed by the Andes in 
two lofty ranges. What surface divisions do they make ? Effect 
on climate ? Both the eastern and western slopes are forested, 
also the northern part of the coast plain. Rubber, cinchona, 
ivory, and Brazil nuts are found. The warm lowlands pro- 
duce cacao, sugar, and cotton. The mountain slopes yield 
coffee. The plateaus yield grain and fruits, but the cost of 
carrying them down to the coast towns by mules is so great 
that foodstuffs are imported. What minerals are found ? Gold 



is the only metal mined. '^^^ ^^j^ important manufacture is 
Panama hats, in which the \sror]^jT^eji are very expert. 

These are made from a fiber obtained from the midrib of the leaf of the 
screw pine. The fiber is very fine and must be plaited under water, or where 
the air is moist. The hat is woven in one circular piece and then pressed 
into any desired shape. They command a high price, ranging from five to 
fifty dollars each. The name comes from the fact that these hats were first 
imported by way of the Isthmus of Panama. 

Ecuador is the largest producer of cocoa, which forms three- 
fourths of the exports. It is exported mainly to France, Much 
goes also to Spain, Great Britain, and the United States. Rub- 
ber, coffee, ivory, and hides are other leading exports. Woolen 
and cotton goods are the largest imports from Europe. From 
the United States Ecuador imports lard, cottons, flour, iron and 
steel, and kerosene. 

Transportation is poorly provided for. A railroad is about half completed 
from Guayaquil to Quito. Besides this there are only bridle paths. Trade 
with the United States goes by way of the Panama Railway; with other coun- 
tries, by steamer around Cape Horn. 

Written Work. — l. Write on trade map our exports to Ecuador and our 
imports from that country. 2. Write a paragraph on the natural divisions and 
products of Ecuador. 

69. The Cacao Tree grows best in a warm, moist climate, 
on low grounds where the soil is rich and deep. The region 
near Guayaquil has upwards of 40,000,000 of cacao trees. 
The Island of St. Thomas in the Gulf of Guinea, the Venezuela 
coast, Ceylon, and Java rank next in the production of cacao. 

The tree is an evergreen with smooth leaves, growing to a height of eighteen 
feet. The fruit is a fleshy pod, thicker at the center than at the ends. It has 
five cells, each of which contains from twenty to thirty thick, almond-shaped 
seeds. The preparation for market consists in removing the seeds from the 
pods and burying them in green leaves, where they are allowed to ferment 
for a week. The heat of fermentation removes a bitter taste and prevents 
the seeds from sprouting. They are then dried and rubbed to remove any 
gummy matter which adheres to them. The seed coats when removed are 
" cocoa shells " and are used for making the drink called "cocoa." The 
beans contain an oil which is extracted by heating and forms a nutritious 
food known as '• cocoa butter." When the beans are ground to a dry pow- 
der we have cocoa. When ground with sugar and pressed into cakes the 
product is called "chocolate." 

All forms of cocoa are valuable foods and much used in 

tropical countries. Spain, France, Portugal, and the United 

States are also large consumers. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of the world shade all the regions produ- 
cing cacao. 2. Write on the uses of the products of the cacao-tree. 

70. Peru. — (Review LIII.) What is the size and population of 
Peru ? Density of population ? Half the people are native 
Indians. Describe the climate. Why is the coast region rain- 
less? Cotton, coffee, and sugar are cultivated with the help of 
irrigation. What have you learned about Peruvian cotton (10) ? 
The products of the plateaus and forests resemble those of 
Ecuador. What do you know of the mines of Peru? The 
entire products of the mines are worth many millions of dollars 
annually. Most metals are exported in the ore, to be smelted 
and refined in foreign countries. What does this teach us of 
the civilization of the Peruvians ? What are the important rail- 
roads of Peru (see map of South America) ? They connect the 
seaport towns with the mines and farming centers of the interior. 

A plant peculiar to this part of South America is the coca shrub. 
A medicine, cocaine, much used at present in surgical operations, is made^ 
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74. Unig^uay and Paraguay. — (Review LIV.) Uruguay is a 
level, fertile plain with abundant navigable waterways. Graz- 
ing is the chief industry, though agriculture is increasing. 
Wheat, flax, and the vine are cultivated. The wool product 
exceeds a hundred million pounds, and is the largest export. 
Seven-eighths the total exports are animal products. What is 
their value (Table VI) ? What is the value of the imports? 
We sell Uruguay oil, naval stores, cotton cloth, and many small 
wares. 

A German company has an immense establishment at Fray 
Bentos for the manufacture of beef extract. " Jerked " beef is 
the largest meat export, but salted and refrigerated beef and 
mutton are increasing in amount. The flour and grain export is 
in value next to that of animal products. 

There are no manufactures of importance, and Uruguay imports various 
foods, tobacco, textiles, clothing, and iron and steel goods. From the United 
States she imports farm tools, oil, cloth, and lumber, and sells to us the same 
products that we receive from Argentina. What is their value .'' 

Paraf[uay is a rich farming and fruit-growing region. De- 
scribe its transportation facilities; its soil; climate; products. 
What are the exports? Tobacco, manioc, sugar, and oranges 
are leading products. 

Mat^ is a product peculiar to Paraguay. The shrub from which the 
leaves are obtained resembles a small orange tree. The leaves arc 
roasted and pounded into powder. This is sewed up in hides and ex- 
ported to the neighboring countries to the annual value of about a million 
dollars. 

Our exports to Paraguay consist of hardware, kerosene, 
and canvas ; our imports are hides and vegetable extracts. 
There is no line of railway completed to Montevideo or 
Buenos Aires but goods are sent part way by water. The 
manufactures of Paraguay arc leather, furniture, cigars, and 
earthenware. Spirits are distilled from the juice of the sugar 
cane. England furnishes half the imports. What is our share 
of them } 

Written Work. — i. On an outline map show the rivers, railroads, and towns of 
Paraguay and Uruguay. 2. Write on trade map our exports to and our imports 
from these countries. 3. On outline map of the world shade the chief catde-raising 
countries. 



Asia. 



75. Physical Features.— (Review Map Studies and 
LXI V.) How does Asia compare in size and population with the 
other continents? The interior is so elevated and so far from 
the sea that it receives too little rain to grow crops. A large 
part of it is a desert and the rest thinly settled. Describe the 
northern part of the continent. The bulk of the people live on 
the eastern and southern coasts, which receive abundant moisture 
from the monsoons (XII, 5). These coasts are deeply indented 
by numerous seas which afford inland waterways for ships and 
have led to an extensive coasting trade. Chinese junks throng 
these seas and ascend far up the rivers. The valleys along these 
rivers are the most fertile parts of Asia and furnish nearly all the 
vegetable products that the people of Asia have to sell. Locate 
eight of the river valleys of Asia and name some of the prod- 
ucts of each. (Physical Map.) The plateaus and desert re- 
gions of the interior form about a third of the continent. 



These are not only ^^? ha ^^^^' ^"^ ^^^y separate the produc- 
tive regions and act as y^rkrs to commerce. Name three of 
the deserts ; four of the P^^teaus. 

The land of Central and Northern Asia slopes gently toward the Arctic 
Ocean. But as this ocean and the rivers emptying into it are blocked with 
ice during the greater part of the year, there is no outlet for trade in this 
direction. Much of the dry interior is basin-shaped. How does this affect 
the drainage ? What do you know of the salt lakes of this region (LXIV, 3)? 

The chief mineral regions are among the Caucasus, Ural, Altai, and Pc- 
ling mountains. Locate each of these ranges and name the minerals found in 
each. 

Where are the "Steppes" of Asia ? What do they produce (LXIV).^ 
What are the Monsoons (LXV)? What are the disadvantages of a wet and a 
dry season? How does the direction of mountains affect the climate of Cen- 
tral and Southern Asia.^ The vast chains of continental islands bordering 
Asia are a part of that continent and of jequal importance with the mainland. 
Name some of these islands. They are very productive and are more pro- 
gressive than many of the countries of the mainland. 

Written Work. — On outline map of Asia draw the rivers and mountain ranges 
and write the leading productions of each country. 

76. People, Industries, Commerce. — (Review LXV.) Asia is 
the home of oldest civiHzed nations of the world. They have, 
however, for many centuries been unprogressive. This has been 
due in part to the physical barriers which separate them from 
each other and from other continents, and in part to their 
observance of ancient customs and religions. What races are 
found in Asia? What religions prevail? ' Which three nations 
leads in civilization in Asia ? Industries are not highly advanced 
among the people of Asia. Nine-tenths of them are farmers. 
Methods of cultivation and farming utensils are rude and clumsy, 
except in some of the European colonies where modern methods 
have been introduced. 

China, India, and Western Asia have since the earliest times 
been famous for the manufacture of silk and woolen goods, 
carpets, rugs, and a great variety of metal work. But their 
methods of hand-manufacture have been so far surpassed by 
modern machinery that the nations of Asia instead of selling -; 
textiles to Europe are now buying them from that continent and^ 
from America. 

In spite of their methods of production and difficulties of transportatior>^ 
Asia has always had an extensive inland and foreign commerce. What d» /^ 
you know of this commerce (LXVI, 4; LXIX. 3; LX, i ; LXXI, 5).? Whc-*^ , 
about methods of transportation? How has transportation been improved ijr 
recent times (p. 108)? What railroads now connect Asia with Europe ^ 
Trace the route from Hankau to St. Petersburg ; from Central Asia to F^^ 
Petersburg. Which country of Asia has the most railroads (p. 67)? WT ^ 
does the foreign trade of countries having railroads exceed that of couniri?^^ 
having none ? 

Written Work. — i. Make a list of the countries of Asia, of the races inhabitrn^ 
each, of the religions of each and the leading occupations in each. 
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77. The Chinese Empire.— (Review LXVI.) Of what does 
the Empire consist ? Compare it with the United States in area 
and population. What is the character of the Chinese ? How 
do they rank in education ? Describe the surface, minerals, 
occupations, and productions. What are the two great staple 
products and exports? Compare China with the other countries 4 
in the extent of its coal fields; in the production of coal (Fig. _ 
11). China has many roads traversing the Empire in every;^ 
direction, but they are in such bad condition that wheelbarrows 
carts, and mules are the only means of transportation that car. 
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(Fig. 2i)? Japan, like China, is a large exporter of silk, tea, rice, 
paper lacquer goods, and chinaware ; but, unlike China, she 
is rapidly coming to manufacture the greater part of the goods 
needed for home use. Cannon, small arms, and steel ships are 
some of the larger products. But textile goods, boots and shoes, 
clothing, glass, hardware, scientific instruments, clocks, watches, 
medicines, and bicycles are only a few of the multitude of arti- 
cles now produced by the " Yankees of the East." A thorough 
system of schools and colleges provides for education, and thou- 
sands of young men and women are sent abroad to learn the best 
there is in the institutions of foreign countries. 

The commerce of Japan has increased fivefold in twenty 
years. What is the value of her exports? Of her imports? What 
is the share of the United States in each ? Raw cotton from 
America is her largest import and raw silk sold to America is the 
largest export. 

Japan manufactures the cotton into yarn and cheap grades of cloth for trade 
with China and Southern Asia, in return for which she buys rice, sugar, 
tobacco, and beans. Copper is largely exported to Great Britain and the 
United States. What is the rank of Japan in copper (Fig. 13) ? Japan is 
poor in other minerals. She imports iron and sfiel goods from Germany, 
Great Britain, and the United States; locomotives, railroad supplies, machinery, 
and telegraphic and other electrical apparatus are the chief items. She also 
imports from this country kerosene, flour, paraffin, and tobacco. Besides 
silk, our imports from Japan are tea, matting, camphor, rice, copper, and 
chinaware. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Asia locate the chief ports, cities and 
productions of Japan. 2. On a similar map write our imports from Japan and our 
exports to that country. 

81. Indo-China.— (LXVIII.) What does Indo-China include? 
Which part belongs to England ? To France ? Which is inde- 
pendent ? What is the population ? What are the agricultural 
products? The forest products? Gamboge (physical map) is the 
hardened sap of a tree and makes a yellow dye. The civilization 
of the countries of Indo-China has not advanced beyond the agri- 
cultural stage. Farming, fishing, and lumbering are the leading 
occupations. Rice is the only export of importance. Burma, 
Siam, and Cochin-China are the largest rice exporting countries in 
the world. Their product is sold mainly to France, China, and 
Japan. The teakwood forests along the Menam River and the 
rubber groves along the Salwen furnish the second largest export. 
Pepper, spices, sugar, cotton, and tobacco are also exported. 
The Malay States lead in the production of tin. This is shipped 
from Singapore, the chief tin market in the world, and next to 
Hongkong the most important seaport in Asia. Its exports are 
valued at $300,000,000 annually and includes opiums, spices, 
woods, and gambier, a vegetable extract used in tanning. Rice 
is the largest import of Singapore and is carried to many parts 
of the world. Cotton, tobacco, fish, coral, and petroleum are also 
large imports; All these goods are re-exported. The United 
States imports tin, hides, spices, gambier, shellac, and indigo from 

'Indo-China and exports to that part of the world kerosene, cot- 
tons, machinery, and tobacco. 

Written Work. — I. On outline map of Indo-China locate the chief cities, rivers 
and products. 2. On a similar map write our exports to and our imports from that 
country. 

82. Russian Asia. — The Russian possessions include nearly 
half the continent of Asia. (Review LXXI, 4-7.) Describe the 
northern third of Siberia (LXIV, 2V Fossil ivory is the only 
product. What two products are obtained in the central third ? 



Immense pine forests extend nearly across the continent. Th 
are not yet used for lumber, but are visited only by hunters 
search of fur-bearing animals. Southern Siberia contains t: 
great grain and stock-raising regions. Large crops of wheat, ; 
and oats are grown. What animals are raised ? What miner-^ 
are mined in Siberia? Little attention is paid to any metal 1:;-^ 
gold. Two-thirds of Russia's gold output comes from Sibe/-/. 
What is its value (Fig. 15)? Where is Trans-Caucasia? It pi-^ 
duces all of Russia's petroleum. How does it rank in this prod- 
uct (Fig. 12)? The oil is pumped from deep wells near Baku. 
Nearly the whole population of that vicinity are engaged in pre- 
paring petroleum for market. What are the agricultural products 
of Trans-Caucasia ? It supplies some cotton and much raw silk 
for the Moscow factories. The people are skilled manufacturers 
of carpets, silks, and metal goods. What is the situation of Rus- 
sian Turkestan ? It furnished about one and a half millions bales 
of cotton annually for Russia's great factories at Lodz, Warsaw, 
and Moscow. Its farm industries depend upon irrigation. What 
are its chief cities? For what is Bokhara noted? Khiva, Samar- 
cand, Kokan, and Bokhara have long been famous centers for 
caravan trade with the rest of Asia and with Europe. Manufac- 
tures in Russian Asia are not yet of great extent, but they are 
increasing so rapidly that it is thought they will soon supply the 
needs of the country. Since the opening of the Trans-Siberian 
railway several millions of Russians have emigrated from Europe 
to Asia, and have become large consumers of Russia's manufac- 
tured goods, exchanging for them their grain, cattle, cotton, 
wool, and minerals. So high a duty is placed on foreign goods 
that the people are obliged to buy most things of Russia. What 
goods do we sell to Russia ? What do we buy of her (Tables III 
and IV)? 

Domestic trade has been greatly helped by improved transportations. 
Cotton was formerly carried from Ferghana to Orenburg by caravan, but 
now a railroad has been completed along that route. Trace the route from 
Bokhara to Batum; from Dalny to St. Petersburg. Internal trade is 
helped greatly by navigation on the Black and Caspian Seas and on the 
Volga River. The Ob and the Irtish are navigable nearly to their sources, 
and are connected by canal with the Yenisei. This secures water communi- 
cation with Lake Baikal. Caravans from China connect with this route at 
Maimatchin and Kiahta. What do they carry (LXVI, 4) ? Tomsk and 
Irkutsk are the most important manufacturing cities in Siberia. Flour, 
leather, and articles of wood are made. Vfadivostok is the chief port on the 
Pacific and has -much trade with Europe, Japan, Korea, and the United 
States. We import squirrel skins and other furs and sell farm tools, flour, 
building materials, and steel goods. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Asia write the leading productions ^^ 
Russian Asia; draw the railroads and name the important towns along the rout*^'' 
2. On trade map write our exports to Siberia and our imports froqj that country. 

83. Persia and Afghanistan. — Persia lies in the western pa ^ 
of the high tableland of Central Asia. The surface consists ^ 
rugged mountains and salt deserts with many fertile valleys ar^ 
plains. There is little rain, but where the mountain streams c^ 
be used for irrigation, fine crops of wheat, poppies, cotto 
tobacco, and fruits (LXX, 3) are grown. How is the wat^' 
obtained (LXX, 2) ? What do you know of the climate ? Tl J 
dates of Persia are noted for excellence, and the rose garder 
of Shiraz furnish the most valuable of perfumes (LIX, ^ 
What minerals are found ? Nearly all the turquoise in tf 
world is found near Nishapur. The mines of iron, lead, copp^ 
and tin are little worked because there is no means of trar^ 
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orting the ore to foreign markets and no machinery for smelting 
J t at home. Gold, salt, and petroleum are produced in small 
^^ tjantities. For what manufactures are the Persians noted? 
<^arpets and rugs are made by hand in nearly every part of 

;J^ersia. Each village has its peculiar patterns and no two rugs 

^ re made alike A large carpet may take several years of labor to 

^^omplete it. There are valuable pearl fisheries belonging to Great 

^Britain near the Bahrein Islands in the Persian Gulf. Thou- 

^^nds of men are employed, and the annual product is worth 

TTiore than $1,000,000. What are the exports of Persia (LXX, 3)? 

Fruits, raw cotton and wool, silk, opium, rice, and carpets are 

i the most valuable. Russia buys the cotton, wool, rice, and 

1 fruits, and England nearly all the rest of the exports. 

I These two countries are rivals for the Persian trade. There are no rail- 
roads in Persia, but goods are carried by carts and caravans from Teheran, 
Tabriz, and the interior trade centers to the Russian frontier on tiie north 
and to the ports on the Persian Gulf. What are the size and population of 
Persia? What is the value of its exports? Its imports? These consist 
mainly of cotton cloth, sugar, tea and hardware. Why has the United States 
no trade directly with Persia ? How do we obtain Persian goods? 

Afglianistan is a country of high mountains and deep valleys. 

(Review LXX.) Describe the people. The caravan routes. 

What famous passes does it contain? What countries do these 

connect? Afghanistan, like Persia, lies between Russian and 

British territory, and these countries are rivals for political and 

commercial control. What animals do the Afghans raise? 

Their agricultural products are fruits, grain, tobacco, and some 

drugs and spices. Trade is mainly with India. The Afghans 

sell their horses, cattle, hides, silk, tobacco, and spices and buy 

dyes, cottons, sugar, and tea. 

Written Work. — On outline map locate the chief cities of Persia and Afghan- 
istan and the leading productions of each country. 

84, Asiatic Turkey and Arabia,— Of what does Asiatic Tur- 
key consist (LXXI) ? The peninsula lying between the Black 
and Mediterranean Seas long known as ** Asia Minor" is now 
called ''Anatolia^ Armatia borders on Trans-Caucasia ; Syria 
lies along the eastern shore of the Mediterranean. Mesopotatnia 
is a name meaning ** between the rivers," and is applied to the 
country lying between the Tigris and Euphrates rivers. In the 
mountainous region east of it and bordering on Persia is 
Kurdistan. The western part of Arabia is also a part of the 
T^urkish Empire. What provinces does it contain? How is 
the rest of Arabia governed (LXX, 7)? All of these countries 
are located on an elevated tableland, and except along the 
coast there is too little rain for successful farming. Hence the 
niain industry is stock-raising. In ancient times, this part of 
Asia, through careful irrigation, was cultivated like a garden and 
contained rich and powerful cities. Now, owing to wars and 
bad government, much of it is an unproductive desert. 

What are the productions of Asiatic Turkey ? The exports ? What do 

you know of the sponge and coral fisheries ? Smyrna and Beirut are the 

chief ports, but most of the trade goes ihrougii Constantinople, which is 

connected by railroad on the Asiatic side with the chief cities. Beirut, how- 

^^Cfi exports silk, tobacco and oranges to tlie countries of Europe. Rugs, 

^^rpcts, raisins, figs, opium, and valonia (LIX, 3} come from Smyrna. 

Trebizond, on the Black Sea, is the terminus of caravans bringing fruits from 

Mesopotamia and Persia. 

For what products is Arabia famous? It is the native land 

I ^^ the horse, the camel, and the goat. Aden is a British colony 

^nd a. free port. Many goods are exchanged here. The United 



States sends cotton cloth to Aden and buys goat and sheep 
skins, Mocha coffee, and ivory. 

Written Work.— i. Make a list of the chief cities of Arabia and Asiatic Turkey 
and state an important fact about each. 2. On outline map of Asia locate these 
cities and write the leading productions of the above countries. 3. On the trade 
map of Asia already begun write our exports to these countries and our imports 
from them. 
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85. Physical Features.— (Review Map Studies and LXXII.) 
What is said of the surface of Africa as a whole? Of the 
coast plain ? The coast line is so regular that there is only one 
first-class natural harbor, that of Lorenzo Marquez. Locate the 
deserts and describe the effect of each on climate. Where are 
the chief mountain ranges? How do they affect climate? 
The Atlas range arrests moisture from the Mediterranean Sea 
and makes the coast from Tunis to Morocco fertile. The low 
coast plain is moist, hot, and so unhealthy that much of it is 
uninhabitable for white people. 

What is the cause of the Nile's overflow? What winds bring 
the rain to Abyssinia and the Lake regions? The Sahara 01 
Great Desert extends from the Red Sea to the Atlantic Ocean. 
Describe its surface ; inhabitants ; oases. 

This region lies in the path of the southeast trade winds, which have be- 
come heated by passing over the Arabian peninsula. They thus become dry- 
ing winds, taking up moisture as they proceed. As there are no mountains 
in the Sahara high enough to cool these winds sufficiently to condense their 
moisture this entire region is left barren. The oases are due to the rainfall 
on the southern slopes of the Atlas Mountains which runs down into the 
desert and sinks below the surface. These underground waters reappear 
in lower places as springs, forming the fertile spots so necessary as halting 
places for travelers and caravans. The date-palm is made to flourish in the 
desert by planting it so deep that its roots can reach the underground 
waters. 

The Sudan is a strip of rolling prairie land stretching nearly 
across the continent. Can you account for its rainfall? Describe 
its people and natural wealth. It is more elevated than the 
Sahara and is traversed by numerous ranges of low mountains. 

Central Africa lies between 10° north and 10" south latitude. What do 
you know of its climate and vegetation ? It has the most extensive forests 
in the world, covering an area one-third as large as the United States. 
Cotton, coffee, tropical fruit and grains, palm trees, and rubber vines arc 
found everywhere. What of the animals, insects, and peoples ? 

South Africa lies partly in the temperate zone. Its climate is dry and 
healthy and more white people live here than in any other part of the 
continent. The surface is elevated, rising abruptly from the coast. It has 
rich mineral wealth, consisting of coal, iron, diamonds, and gold. The 
climate is suited to agriculture and stock-raising. 

The Rivers of Africa with the exception of the Niger are 

marked by waterfalls and rapids where the central plateau joins 

the coast plain. One of these, Victoria Falls, is the grandest 

cataract in the world. How do these rapids and waterfalls affect 

the country's development ? Why ? 

Written Work. — On outline map of Africa locate the mountains, rivers, deserts, 
and the chief products. 

86. Industries and Trade.— Africa is of all the continents 
the least important as regards production and trade. This is 
due to the low state of civilization of the inhabitants, to their 
frequent wars and lack of settled government, and also to an 
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unfavorable climate and soil. The continent is now entirely 
divided up among the nations of Europe, only the barbarous 
kingdoms of Abyssinia and Morocco and the little Liberian 
Republic remaining independent. But only in Egypt, Algeria, 
and in South Africa has any real progress been made in reducing 
the natives to law and order, and in securing regular crops and 
avenues of trade. There is a fringe of European settlements 
along the eastern and western coasts where traders exchange 
cloth, knives, firearms, and rum for the oil and nuts of the palm, 
the gums, coffee, ivory, and other natural forms of wealth. 

Experiments in farming are being made by the governments of Germany, 
France, and Great Britain to ascertain what crops may be most profitably 
grown, schools are maintained for the natives, roads are being built and 
capital is invested in various ways in attempts to develop profitable industries 
and trade. But so far these experiments have cost far more than has been 
realized from them. At present the chief wealth of Africa is derived from its 
mines, forests, and other sources of natural wealth. Gold and diamonds are 
the most important, but the vast mineral wealth of Africa has scarcely been 
touched. Coal, iron, and petroleum exist there in vast quantities. Why is 
there little use for them ? The African forests cover a million of square miles 
and contain such valuable timber as teak, ebony, mahogany, redwood, and 
other hardwoods. Rubber trees and vines and the palm are found every- 
where and are a great source of wealth. Trade is mainly carried by 
caravans of mules and camels and by trains of slaves. Railroads have been 
most largely built in Egypt and South Africa, although there are a few short 
lines along the coast at various points. The completion of the projected 
railroad from the Cape of Good Hope to Cairo will open up the most pro- 
ductive part of the continent to trade. The foreign trade of Africa is small 
as compared with its size, population, and rich natural resources. 

Written Work. — l. On outline map of Africa draw the chief railroads and tell 
the advantages that will come from the "Cape to Cairo" road. 2. Write a para- 
graph describing the means of communication in Africa. 

87. Foreign Control of Africa. — Twenty-five years ago 
Africa was known as " the Dark Continent." What did this 
mean? Now the entire region has been explored. What 
nations control it? Egypt and Northern Africa were among 
the earliest homes of man. What have you learned about these 
countries? What nations control these parts ? For thousands 
of years they furnished grain for the people of Europe and 
Western Asia. 

During the latter part of the 15th century Portuguese sailors 
began to make their way down the Western coast, until Diaz 
reached the Cape in i486 and Da Gama rounded it, completing 
the voyage to India in 1497. Settlements were rapidly made 
along the coast, and trade in ivory, gold, and slaves began, for 
which the natives received cloth, knives, weapons, and, mainly, 
rum. 

The Portuguese had found the Arabs in control of the African and Indian 
trade, and after many years of war drove them out. The Dutch afterwards 
expelled the Portuguese and later were themselves displaced by the English, 
who now hold the best part of the continent. France has entered Africa 
from the north and now owns the most of the Sahara and the Sudan and a 
large part of the Guinea coast. What provinces are held by Germany ? 
Italy? Portugal? Which countries are independent? How is Egypt gov- 
erned ? What interests have the English there and how do they share in the 
government ? 

The great hindrances to the commercial development of Africa 
have been the lack of settled governments and roads and the 
existence of the slave trade. This last is forbidden by all Euro- 
pean governments, but is extensively carried on by Arab 

traders. 

In tropical Africa where there are no beasts of burden, goods must be 



carried by men. TnC *,.gd^ ^cgro tribes raid the weaker ones, and carry 
off prisoners to sell to the .^ts, who use them to carry goods" to the coast 
and then sell them again to her traders. Only the Turkish provinces allow 
slavery, but it is secretly p^^^lised in other places. The British and French 
have done most to improve the industrial condition of the people. Algeria, 
formerly a land of thieves, has a strong government and property is safe. 
About 2,000 miles of railroads have been built and excellent highways. The 
foreign trade amounts to nearly $150,000,000. What France has done for 
Algeria, Great Britain has done for Egypt and South Africa. These three 
sections are the best developed parts of the continent. In all colonies of 
England, Germany, and France, successful attempts have been made to 
introduce suitable plants tor cultivation. Coffee, cocoa, tobacco, cotton, 
sugar, tea, indigo, and rice are profitably raised in many places. In order 
that these industries may flourish, railroaJs or other means of transportation 
must be furnished to bring supplies to the farmer and to take away his 
goods. How does the coffee of Central Africa find its way to the seat)oard 
(map) ? What lines are found in Angola, Cape Colony, and German Southwest 
Africa ? What is their purpose ? Find six other lines and tell their use ? 
The British have planned a railroad from Cape Town to Cairo. The north end 
now extends to Khartum and the south end has crossed the Zambezi by a 
fiiie bridge above Victoria Falls. How will this road help South and Central 
Africa? Elementary and industrial schools have been begun in most col- 
onies to teach the natives. How will this be an advantage to the country 
owning the colony ? Will it make government easier ? Will it make the 
land more productive ? So far the countries of Europe have spent far more 
on their colonies than they have received. May this become a profitable in- 
vestment? Why? 

Written Work. — Make a list of the colonies belonging to Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Portugal, Turkey, and Italy and tell two leading products of each. 

88. Region of the Nile. — Eg^pt is made fertile by irrigation 
and by the overflow of the Nile (LXXIII). Describe the annual 
rise and fall of the river. The black mud spread over the land, 
by its annual overflow has increased to scores of feet in thickness 
in the Delta and has changed the valley to a level plain ; such a 
river valley is called a " flood plain." Great dams and storage 
reservoirs are built at different places to hold back the water for 
use during the dry season. The fertile land of Egypt is a little:- 
greater in area than the State of Vermont. Compare its popu — 
lation with that of Vermont. The climate of Egypt enables th^ 
farmer to grow two or three crops each year where the wate-^ 
supply is sufficient. Cotton, sugar, and rice are sown in Marc ^ 
and harvested in October and November. These are the chi^ ^ 
crops. In November, wheat, beans, and millet are planted ar^ 
harvested in late spring. On the irrigated fields crops of ve^^ 
tables are raised between the summer and winter crop- ^ 
Tobacco is grown, but Turkish tobacco is imported for mak^^ 
the famous Egyptian cigarettes. This is the only manufactur 
industry of importance and is almost entirely carried on 
Cairo. 

Sheep, goats, and camels are raised, but Egypt is a large importer 
animal products. Rice is also imported, but wheat, corn and beans are soi^*^ 

to the countries of Europe. Cotton is the largest crop raised for expoi . 

How does it compare with that of the United States (Fig. 18) ? Egyptia j 
cotton is a long staple and the most of it is sold to Great Britain and ih^ ^ 
United States. The former country has half of Egypt's trade. With Ger^m 
many and France she supplies Egypt with cloth, iron and steel, and various. 1 
manufactures. Besides cotton, we buy from Egypt gum arabic and hide^-; 
and sell to her flour, meat, lumber, iron and steel. What do you knowot^ 
the caravan trade of Egypt (LXXIII, 4)? Where are the most railroads* 
The line to Khartum is to be extended to connect with the railroad from Cap^^ 
Town. How far is this last road built ? (See map.) How will its comple-^ 
tion help trade in Egypt ? What is the advantage of the line to Suakin 
Describe the Suez Canal. Four thousand ships pass through this canal eacf - 
year, more than half of which are British. What possessions of Great Britai ^ 
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are reached by way of the Suez Canal ? It has made Port Said the second 
seaport of Egypt. Which one ranks first ? 

The Egyptian Sudan is a great undeveloped region with a 
mixed population about one-fourth that of Egypt. It sells to 
Egypt rubber, gums, ivory, gold, ostrich feathers, hides and skins, 
and buys manufactured goods that are brought from the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the ehief productions of 
Egypt. Locate the important railroads and cities. 2. On a similar map write our 
exports to Egypt and our imports from that country. 3. Write a paragraph on the 
Suez Canal. 

89. The Barbary States.— (Review LXXIV.) What part of 
Africa do these states occupy ? Which of them are fertile? 
How does the desert affect the climate of Tripoli and Barca ? 
What is the source of their rainfall ? 

Tripoli and Bengazi are the termini of caravan routes from the 
Sudan. What products do they bring (LXXIV, i) ? 

Algeria and Tunis are the most prosperous of the Barbary 
States. To what nation do they belong? How do they 
compare with France in area and population ? Agriculture and 
herding are the chief occupations. There are large forests of 
cork-oak. Minerals of many kinds are found. Iron and zinc 
are the chief metals mined The yield of phosphate rock is 
second only to that of the United States. What products does 
Algeria supply to Europe (LXXIV, 3)? Esparto grass grows 
in unlimited supply in the southern plateaus. It is sent to 
England and France for use in making paper, and with zinc 
ore and cork forms the most valuable export. Iron, hides, 
phosphate, flax, tobacco, grains, wine, and sheep are the other 
leading exports. Algeria and Tunis depend upon France for 
seven-eighths of their imports ; these consist of cloth, coal, cofifee, 
tea, and various manufactures. From other countries they 
import cattle, lumber, tobacco, and leather. 

The United States has little share in their trade. Our whole trade with 
French Africa amounts to less than $i,ocb,ooo. From Algeria we buy 
cork, fiber, and goat-skins and sell to her kerosene, tobacco, and farm tools. 
Market gardening is becoming the greatest industry of Algeria. Vegetables 
of every sort are raised. There are 3.000.000 of date palms on the Sahara 
oases and 10,000,000 olive trees on the mountain slopes, while the number 
of orange, lemon, and other tropical fruit trees is increasing. Transportation 
is well provided for by good wagon roads and railroads to the seaports 
connecting with swift steamships for the ports of Europe. 

Morocco is a badly governed, barbarous country, and of little 
importance to commerce. Eggs are the chief export. What 
are the others (LXXIV, 2)? Its imports are cloth, coffee, 
sugar, tea, and firearms. Trade is chiefly with Great Britain. 
There are no means of communication except by messenger, 
and goods are carried by caravan. 

Written Work. — X. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of the 
Barbary States. 2. Locate the leading towns and draw the chief caravan routes. 
3> Write a paragraph on Algeria. 

90. The Sahara, Sudan, and Central Africa.— What nation 
[controls the Sahara? What do you know of its size, surface, 
[people, and trade (LXXV, 1-6)? What is the chief occupation } 
y^Q^ are the oases formed ? How is salt obtained ? Many of the 

j<>ases yield an abundance of dates and grain. By removing the 
f wrface soil to a depth of ten feet the date palm is made to flour- 
'^^as its roots can reach the underground waters. Trace the 
^%fes of trade. What goods are exchanged? What is the 



Sudan? What are its products? Describe the people (LXXV, 
6-10). What are the occupations? Productions? Exports? 
Imports (LXXV, 4) ? Gums and rubber are gathered in the 
forests. Rice, millet, and ground-nuts are cultivated. The 
ground-nut is really the pod of a plant which ripens under- 
ground. It yields a valuable oil and is an important export from 
the Sudan and West Africa. 

Where is the Congo State ? What can you say of its com- 
merce? Of its productions and exports (LXXV, 10-12)? 
Describe the oil-palm. Coflee, cotton, manioc, cacao, and rice 
grow where introduced. The Congo State is now the chief 
source of ivory, the herds of elephants in other sections having 
been nearly destroyed. Describe the surface of Abyssinia 
(LXXIIl, 10). The raising of cattle, sheep, and goats is the 
main industry. Coffee is the largest agricultural product ; the 
plant grows wild, and Abyssinia is said to be its earliest home. 
Cotton, sugar, dates, and grapes flourish but are little cultivated. 
What minerals are found ? Only gold is mined. Transportation 
is by means of animals. Harar is the chief trade center. A 
railroad connects this town with Jibuti. Coffee, gold, gums, and 
wax are exported. Cotton and woolen goods, cutlery, mirrors, 
and matches are the largest imports. American cottons to the 
value of $1,000,000 are imported annually. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of Central 
Africa, the Sahara, and the Sudan and locate the chief towns. 2. Write a paragraph 
describing the trade of these regions. 

91. The Eastern Coast— (Review LXXVIII.) Where is 
Portuguese East Africa? What are its products and exports? 
Rubber, gold, and other metals are now exported. This colony 
is controlled by three trading companies and trade is almost 
entirely with Portugal. The colony buys cotton cloth, metal 
goods, spirits, beer, and wine. What railroads has the colony? 
They connect with Pretoria, Bulawayo, and Salisbury. Where 
is German East Africa? It is a rich agricultural region. Cocoa- 
nuts, coffee, tobacco, rubber, cacao, sugar, tea, bananas, and com 
are cultivated. Many cattle, sheep, and goats are raised by the 
natives. Various minerals are found, among which are coal, 
iron, copper, lead, agates, topaz, and tourmalin. Several short 
lines of railroad have been built. The exports are rubber, gutta 
percha, copra, ivory, and coffee ; the imports are cotton cloth, 
rice, hardware, and iron. Trade is with the British Colony, Zan- 
zibar, and with Germany. 

The Zanzibar Protectorate consists of the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba and a strip of the mainland. Pemba produces nearly 
all the world's supply of cloves. Other exports are ivory and 
copra. For what is Eritrea noted? Considerable gold is found. 
What is obtained from Somali (LXXVIII, 6)? Cotton, rice, 
and fruits are imported. 

Madagascar is the third largest island in the world. To what nation does 
it belong ? It is very rich in metals, nearly all kinds being found. Gold is 
chiefly mined. Stock-raising and agriculture are the main occupations. 
About 3,000.000 caitle are kept. Rice, manioc, sugar, coffee, cotton, cacao, 
vanilla, and tobacco are grown. The mulberry has been introduced. Valu- 
able forest products used in tanning, dyeing, and medicine are found. Silk 
and cotton are manufactured. Rubber is the leading export. Ratia, a fiber 
derived from a species of palm, is obtained there. Wax and ebony are also 
exported. Cotton cloth is the chief import. Rice, wine, metal goods, and 
flour are next in value among the imports. What do you know of Mauritius 
and Reunion Islands? How does Mauritius rank in sugar (Fig. 26) } The 
United States sells flour, cotton, tobacco, meats, iron and steel to the 
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colonies of the eastern coast but buys little of them except hides and skins, 
the raw products which they furnish going to the countries of Europe. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the chief products of the 
countries named in this lesson and locate the chief towns. 2. Make a list of these 
countries with the exports and imports of each. 

92. The Western Coast.— (Review LXXVI.) What are the 
resources of the western coast ? What are the British posses- 
sions ? The French ? The German ? The Portuguese ? What 
islands lie off the coast ? 

All the western colonies export palm oil and nuts, ground-nuts, kola nuts 
(used in medicine), copal, rubber, coffee, and ivory, and import cotton cloth, 
cutlery, hardware, firearms, and liquors. What is obtained from the Portu- 
guese Islands ? In all of these colonies industries and transportation are 
undeveloped. Experimental farming is carried on and roads are being built. 
Schools are conducted for the natives, in many of which instruction is given 
in the trades and agriculture. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa color the colonies of the western 
coast belonging to the several nations and write their chief products. 2. Locate the 
capital of each. 

93, South Africa. — This region lies between latitude 15° and 
35° south. This is about as far from the equator as the West 
Indies; yet South Africa, owing to its elevation of 400 feet 
above sea level, has a temperate climate. What part of it 
belongs to Germany ? To Portugal ? The climate of the 
western half is dry, as the rain brought by the trade winds is 
cut off by the mountains. What British colonies are found in 
South Africa? What are the productions of the Cape Colony? 
Of Basutoland? Of Natal? Of North and South Rhodesia? 
Of the Orange River Colony? Of the Transvaal? How is 
transportation provided for? What parts are reached by the 
railroads ? What interior cities ? 

The export of gold exceeds that of all other products combined. How 
does South Africa rank in gold (Fig. 15). Diamonds are the second largest 
export. Ostrich feathers, the hair of the Angora goat (mohair), copper ore, 
hides, and wine are also important. About all these exports go to Great 
Britain. But considerable of the wool, mohair, diamonds, feathers, besides 
spices and oil from the eastern coast, come to the United States in British 
ships. We sell the South African colonies through the same channel bread- 
stuffs, machinery, provisions, rum, lumber, tobacco, kerosene, cotton cloth, 
leather goods, and fish. Our exports are more than thirty times as great as 
our imports. There is little manufacturing in South Africa because of the 
small number of white people living there. We have no trade with the 
German colonies. 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Africa write the chief productions of the 
colonies of South Africa and locate the leading towns. Draw the chief railroads. 
2. On a trade map write our imports from South Africa and our exports to that 
region. 



Australasia and Oceania 

94. Australia. — (Review LXXIX, 1-12.) Compare with the 
United States in location, size and population. What do you know 
of the rivers? The lakes? The coast line is very regular. The 
warm, dry climate is very favorable to the sheep industry, in 
which Australia outranks all other countries. The basin shape 
of the continent allows the rainfall of the bordering mountains 
to run in underground channels to the interior. By boring 
Artesian wells these veins are tapped and a supply of fresh 
water is obtained for the sheep and cattle. How does Australia 
rank in sheep (Fig. 36)? In wool (Fig. 37)? Farming is carried 
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on wherever there is sufficient rain. Cotton, corn, sugar, wh 
and grapes are the leading agricultural products. Fresh gn 
are sent to England on steamers having cold-storage rooms 
reach that country in good condition. What minerals are fo 
in Australia? How does it rank in gold (Fig. 15)? The avei 
yield of gold is from $85,000,000 to 8100,000,000, and c 
$2,000,000,000 have been taken from the mines since i 
Coal, copper, lead, silver, and tin are mined to the annual v; 
of $30,000,000. Butter-making and thp preserving of beef 
mutton by freezing and salting are the next largest indust 
The manufactures of Australia are increasing, but do not suj 
the needs of the country either in quantity or quality. F 
machinery, wagons, leather, cloth, ships, flour, beer, and si 
are the chief articles. The gold, wool, copper, and other mine 
and much of the meat, butter, and fruit which Australia ] 
duces are exported; and this gives her a larger export trad< 
proportion to population than any other country in the w 
except New Zealand. 

Judging from the number of railroads, which part of Australia is 
developed ? Nearly half the 15,000 miles of railways are in Victoria and 
South Wales. Melbourne and Sydney are the chief ports and are conm 
by steamship lines with the great commercial countries. 

Two-thirds of this trade is with Great Britain, which takes the wool, f< 
and metals, and sells in return textiles, iron work, machinery, s 
chemicals, and various manufactures. Our import of Australian woe 
very large, but most of it comes to us by way of Great Britain. Our < 
imports are hides, hemp, and rabbit-skins, which we use in making hats, 
sell Australia more than twice as much as we buy of her. Our ex] 
include a great variety of manufactured goods among which are flour 
steel, machiner)'. tobacco, lumber, paper, explosives, glass, soap, etc. > 
is the total export trade of Australia worth ? The import trade ? Wh 
our share of it (Table VI) ? 

Written Work. — i. On outline map of Australia locate the chi^ product 
cities. 2. On a similar map write our exports to Australia and our imports 
that country. 

95. New Zealand.— (Review LXXIX, 12.) What is the 
of New Zealand ? How many people are there to the sqi 
mile (Table VI)? Describe the soil; climate. What are 
occupations? Exports? What peculiar products have 
islands? New Zealand is one of the most prosperous of Bri 
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colonies. What is the value of her foreign trade and what is the 
trade balance in favor of New Zealand (Table VI) ? 

Sheep raising is the greatest industry, wool and frozen mutton 
forming over half the exports. Cattle are kept largely for dairy- 
ing, the value of the butter and cheese export approaching 
$10,000,000. Gold, silver, and coal are the chief minerals. 
Apples, grapes, and other fruits are extensively grown. New 
Zealand has 20,000 square miles of forests. One of the famous 
trees is the kauri pine which yields the kauri (cowrie) gum of 
commerce. By far the larger part of the gum is found buried in 
the ground in masses often weighing 100 pounds (LXXIX, 12). 
It is our chief import from New Zealand. 

Manufactures are increasing rapidly in New Zealand and already supply 
most home needs. 

They include iron and brass, building materials, furniture, cotton and 
woolen goods, boots and shoes, clothing and lumber. Textiles, clothing, 
steel, sugar, tea, tobacco, spirits, wine, and many small articles of manufac- 
ture are imported. Many of these go from the United States in British 
steamers by way of British ports. What is the value of New Zealand's 
exports? Imports? What is our share of each (Table VI)? What is the 
Yalue of her exports per person ? 

Written Work. — x. Write a paragraph on the industries of New Zealand. 

2. On outline map write the chief products and locate the leading cities and railroads. 

3. On map of Oceania write our exports to and our imports from New Zealand. 

96. The Dutch East Indies.— (Review Oceania, LXXX). 
Of what does Oceania consist ? What nations control parts of 
Oceania? Of -wh^it docs Ma/aj^sia consist? Melanesia? Poly- 
nesia? What races inhabit each of these sections ? What are 
the productions of each of these groups? The Dutch Indies 
consist mainly of Java, Sumatra, Celebes, the Moluccas, parts of 
Borneo, and numerous small islands. How do they compare 
with Holland in size and population ? Java and Madura are the 
most thickly settled and productive parts of the group. Rice, 
coffee, cotton, cocoa, corn, sugar, tobacco, cinchona. bark, tea, 
and indigo are all raised in large quantities. In coffee Java 
nnks next to Brazil in the amount exported. Tobacco is the 
diief product and export of Sumatra. The Moluccas supply 
nearly all the nutmegs of commerce, besides pepper and other 
spices. What is obtained from Banka and Billiton ? From 
Borneo? Among the products of Borneo are edible birds* nests, 
much prized by the Chinese for making delicacies, dammar, a resin 
used in making varnish, and beeswax obtained from the forests. 
Coal and petroleum are found in Java, Sumatra, and Borneo, 
bat in small amounts. 

There is regular steamship service with the countries of Europe and 
Asia. A large part of the land in the Dutch colonies is farmed under the 
fection of the government and the products are sold at auction in Amster- 
to to Dutch merchants, who are the •' middlemen " for the distribution of 

Iobnial products. So it happens that we buy Java coffee, Sumatra tobacco, 
«id Banka tin in Holland. We also buy there the sugar, gums, and spices 
frown in the Dutch colonies. Our sales to Holland for export to the Colonies 
^mainly kerosene and machinery. 
Written Work. — I. On outline map of Oceania color the Dutch possessions 
•nngrc, naming each island or group and write their chief products. 2. On similar 
Up k)cate the principal cities and write our exports to these islands and the goods 
•Mch we buy of them. 

57. Possessions of the United States. — Besides Australasia 
id the Dutch East Indies, there are over 600 island groups scat- 
red over the vast Pacific Ocean. The most important of these 
c the Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, belonging to the United 
:ates. How did we obtain possession of each of these groups? 



TAe Hawaiian Islands (XLIII a, 9-14) are, next to Cuba, our 
largest source of sugar. Describe the origin, climate, and prod- 
ucts of these islands. The rich volcanic soil and mild climate 
make a great variety of products possible for Hawaii, although 
sugar receives the almost entire attention of farmers. Rice, coffee, 
tobacco, fruits, and vegetables are grown for home use. Our chief 
exports to Hawaii are breadstuffs, iron and steel goods, cottons, 
mineral oils, and provisions. What is the location of the islands 
with relation to Asia and the United States? What advantage 
is this to our country ? We buy of Hawaii twice as much as we 
sell to her. Does this mean a loss to us ? 

The Philippines {^\A\\ a, 15-22) are the chief foreign posses- 
sions of the United States. What is their number? Area?. 
Climate? Population? What is the chief cultivated plant? 
What are its uses? Does the United States raise fiber plants? 
For what do we use Manila hemp ? What other products come 
from the Philippines? 

These islands are undeveloped. They contain rich mineral 
wealth of gold, silver, copper, iron and coal. The forests con- 
tain valuable and useful timber, with a great variety of gums, 
rubber, gutta-percha, oils, and dyewoods. Sugar was formerly 
the most valuable product and may again become so. There are 
few manufactures in the Philippines and few staple foods are 
produced. Our exports are, therefore, largely cloths, foodstuffs, 
beer and liquors, petroleum, iron and steel goods, watches, 
bicycles, and a long list of small manufactured wares. 

Samoa, Guaniy and Wake Island are valuable only as coaling 
stations and as stations for our trans-Pacific cable. 

Written Work — i. On outline map of Oceania color the United States possessions 
blue, with the name of each and its chief products. 2. On the trade map write our 
exports to each island group and what we receive from it. 

98. Foreign Possessions in Oceania. — Great Britain, 
France, and Germany control nearly all the 600 or more smaller 
groups of Pacific Islands. The eastern half of New Guinea, 
North Borneo with the provinces of Brunei and Sarawak, and 
the Fiji group are the most important British possessions. 
Only the last are well developed. The products comprise tropi- 
cal fruits, valuable timber, gums, spices, and minerals. Coffee, 
tea, sugar, rice, tobacco, and corn are cultivated. Pearls, tor- 
toise-shell, the down of the cotton tree, edible birds* nests, and 
sea-cucumbers, a kind of fish much prized for food in Eastern 
countries, are also found. 

Ofless importance are the Pitcairn, Gilbert, Phoenix, Lagoon and Solomon 
groups. Copra and other fruits, coffee, cocoa, arrowroot, and guano are 
some of the products. To all of these islands Great Britain sells meats, 
breadstuffs, cloth, hardware, kerosene and farming tools. Many of these 
goods come from the United States. 

The chief French possessions are New Caledonia, New Hebrides, and 
Tahiti. The agricultural products are the same as those of the British groups. 
Copper, coal, and nickel are mined on New Caledonia and the rubber and 
mulberry trees have been introduced. Tahiti exports copra, vanilla, and 
mother-of-pearl. 

Kaiser Wilhelm's Land in New Guinea, the Bismarck Archipelago, the 
Caroline, Marshall, and part of the Solomon and Samoan groups constitute 
the chief German possessions. These are very important to Germany as 
coaling and trading stations as well as for the value of their products. Nearly 
all are rich in the natural wealth of the tropics. The domestic animals have 
been introduced in New Guinea, and gold and valuable woods are exported. 

Written Work. — Color the British possessions in Oceania red, the German 
yellow, and the French green, and write the leading production of each. 
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Pittsburg, 36, 39. 
Placer Mining, 21. 


South Omaha, 88. 


Worcester, », »; 1 


Bronze, 20. 


Dover, 49. 




inff.l6. 
Mechlin, 51. 


Sponge, 84. 


land, 40. 


Bruges. 51. 


Drugs, 19. 




Platinum, 22. 


Spain, 56. 




Brunei, 98. 


Dutch Bast Indies, 96. 


I 


Melbourne, 94. 


Portland, Oregon, 39. 


Spices, 79, 98. 




Brussels, 51. 






Menam River, 84. 


Porto Alegre, 64. 


Steamship lines, 82, 83. 


T 


"Buenos Aires, 78. 




Immigration, 5. 


Mercury, 21, 22. 


Porto Rico, 43. 


Steamers, ** tramp," 33. 




Bulgaria, 58. 


E 


IndianapoliSt 38, 38. 
ndigo. 79. 
Indo-China, 81. 


Mesopotamia, 84. 


Portugal. 56. 


Steel, 24; Bessemer pro- 


Yemen, 66. 


Butte, 89. 




Mexico, 41. 


Portuguese, 87 ; Bast 


cess in, 24. 


Yucatan, 41. 


Butter, 52. 


Ecuador. 68. 


Milan, 57. 


Africa, 91. 


Steppes, 75. 
Stock raising, 16. 






rkutsk, 82. 


Milk, 16. 


Pottery, 49. 
Pretoria, 91. 




C 


Education in Africa, 87, 


ron. 18, 55; ores of, 24. 


Milwaukee, 38, 89. 


Sudan, 85, 90. 


Z 


92. 


Irrigation. 73, 83, 84, 88. 
Irtish, R., 82. 


Mining, 41. 


Production, 1. 


Suez Canal, 88. 




Cabinet woods, 11, 73, 86. 


Eggs, 89. 


Minneapolis, 38, 39. 


Providence, 85, 39. 


Sugar, 44 ; refining of, 66. 
Sulphur, 57. 


Zanzibar, 9t 


Cacao, 69. 


Egypt, 88. 


Italy, 57. 


Mobile, 37. 


Pueblo, 39. 


Zinc, 22. 


Calcutta, 79. 


Egyptian Sudan, 88. 


Ivory, 82, 84, 88, 90. 


Mocha, 65. 


Pyrites, 56. 


Sumatra, 96. 


Zurich, 54. 



RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EVENTS. 



Our National Growth in Manufactures.— The United States 
is not only the greatest manufacturing country in the world, 
but the rate at which our industries increase is many times 
greater than the rate of increase in any other country. 

The following diagram shows that the growth of our manu- 
factures since i860 has been ten times as great as in Great Brit- 
ain, twice as great as in Germany, and four times as great as in 
France. 



. f .?.f_.f ,f .r^f.y.^^v.^^^^, 




fc:^ c-^ *^ iJCTiM^r ised IN 1 860 and 1 900, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^ [IN THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS] 
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VAI^UB OF XAHXrVAOTTTBBS IV 
FOUR LEADING COUNTRIES 



The United States has been long noted as the greatest 
agricultural country in the world. But agriculture is no longer 
pur chief industry, and the manufactures dependent on agricul- 
ure have also taken the second place. 

Find from Table I what class of manufactures exceeds all 
others. Find which classes depend on agriculture. On mining. 
On grazing. On lumbering. 

TABLE I. 

Our Twenty Chief Manufactitring Industries and Approximate Value in 

1903-4. 

Iron and Steel Ooods $975,000,000 

Machinery and Engines 950,000,000 



Preserved Meats (beef and pork) 

Lumber and Manufacturers of 

Textiles (cotton, woolen, linens and silks) 

Clothing 

Flour and Meal 

Paper (including wood pulp), Stationery, Books and Newspapers. . 

Leather and Leather Goods 

Cars and Vehicles 

Distilled and Malt Liquors 

Building Materials (brick, stone, lime, cement) 

Manufactures of Tobacco 

Copper, Brass, and Bronze 

Refined Sugar and Molasses 

Lead Products 

Bread and Bakery Products 

Furniture and Upholstering 

Butter, Cheese, and Condensed Milk 

Refined Petroleum 

Other Manufactures 4,090,000,000 



790,000,000 
735.000,000 
690,000,000 
623,000,000 
560,000,000 
522,000,000 
520,000,000 
340,000,000 
334,000.000 
320,000,000 
293,000,000 
254,000,000 
241,000,000 
183,000,000 
175,000,000 
133,000,000 
131,000,000 
124,000,000 



Total $13,000,000,000 

Cost of Raw Materials 7,000,000,000 

Net Value of Our Manufacturing Industries 6,000,000,000 

The rapid growth of population in our cities, sJiOW'iR.Q.O.pagfi 
xii, is due to the enormous increase in our manufactures. 



An examination of Table II will show a close relation between 
a city's population and the value of its manufactures. Notice 
how many cities that lead in manufactures lead also in population. 

TABLE II. 

The Twenty-five Leading Manufacturing Cities of the United States, 
THEIR Five Leading Industries and Approximate Vaxue of Products 
IN Million Dollars. Census of igoo. 



Cities. 



New York.... 

Chicago 

Philadelphia. . 
St. Louis 

Boston 

Pittsburg. . . . 

Baltimore 

Cincinnati. . . . 



Cleveland 

San Francisco. 

Newark 

Milwaukee. . . . 
Buffalo 



Clothing (206), Castings and Machinery (41), Tobacco 
(38), Beer (39) t Books and Papers (26), Coffee 
and Spice Roasting and Grinding (21) 

Meat Packing (249), Clothing (46), Castings and Ma 
chines(45 ), Agricultural I mplements(25), Iron andSteel 
(32), Cars and Carriages (23), Books and Papers (19) 

Castings and Machines (38), Woolens and Worsteds 
(4), Carpets and Rugs (22), Leather (18), Beer (13). 

Tobacco and Cigars (26)« Malt Liquors (12), Meat Pack- 
ing (12), Castings and Machines (12), Clothing (9), 
Cars and Repairs, (8) 

Sugar (16), Clothing (12), Books and Papers (10), Cast- 
ings and Machines (9), Beer (8) 

Iron and Steel (97), Castings and Machines (11), Elec- 
trical Machines (14). Beer (4), Books and Papers (3). 

Clothing (20). Tobacco (10), Canned Goods (8). Cast- 
ings and Machines (6), Meat Packing (5) 

Clothing (14), Castings and Machines (i2)« Boots and 
Shoes (9), Distilled Liquors (9), Beer (6), Tobacco 
(5) 



Minneapolis. . , 

Detroit 

Providence . . . 
Kansas City. . 
Louisville 



Jersey City. . . . 
Rochester . . . . . 
Indianapolis. . . 
New Orleans. . 
Allegheny City 
Worcester.. . . . 
Paterson 



Leading Industbibs and Value in Million Dollars. 



Iron and Steel (30), Castings and Machines (15), Meat 

Packing (8), Beer (4), Kerosene (3) 

Sugar (11), Castings and Machines (8), Meat Products 

(5). Clothing (5). Flour (4) 

Leather (i i), Beer (8) Jewelry (7),Castings and Machines 

(6), Books and Papers (3) 

Castings and Machines (15), Beer (14), Leather (10), 

Iron and Steel (7), Flour (6) 

Meat Products (10), Castings and Machines (7), Cars 

and Carriages (6), Linseed Oil (6), Soap and Candles 

(4). 



Flour (40), Lumber (15), Castings and Machines (3), 

Linseed Oil (2), Brick and Stone (2) 

Castings and Machines (9), Tobacco (6), Drugs (5), 

Iron and Steel (4), Meat Products (3) 

Worsteds (17), Jewelry (13), Castings and Machines (9), 

Silverware (4), Cotton Goods (3) 

Meat Packing (23), Soap and Candles (i), Castings and 

Machines (.66) 

Tobacco and Cigars (14), Cotton-seed Oil and Cake 

(5), Meat Packing (4), Castings and Machines (3), 

Leather (3) 

Tobacco (6), Meat Packing (6), 5>oap and Candles (2), 

Cars and Carriages (3), Chemicals (2) 

Men's Clothing (ii). Boots and Shoes (7), Castings and 

Machines (4), Flour (3), Tobacco (3) 

Meat Packing (13), Castings and Machines (6), Flour 

(4), Carriages and Cars (4), Furniture (2) 

Sugar (23), Bags (3.4). Rice (Hulled) (3), Castings and 

Machines (2), Clothing (3) 

Iron and Steel (8), Castings and Machines (6), Pickles 

and Preserves (4.4), Meat Packing (4), Beer (i). . . 
Castings and Machines (8.5), Woolens (1.5), Wire (1.5). 

Boots and Shoes (1.6), Envelopes (i) 

Silk (26), Castings and Machines (6), Beer (2), Shirts (i), 

Meat Packing (1.3) 



Value op all 
iNDusnuis. 



•975.000.000 

889,000,000 
603,000,000 

234.000,000 
206,300,000 
203,000,000 
161,000,000 

157,000,000 
136,000,000 
133.000,000 
127,000,000 
124,000,000 

122,000,000 
111,000,000 

101,000.000 

88,000,000 
83,000,000 

79,000.000 
77,000,000 
69,000,000 
69,000,000 
64,000.000 
54,000,000 
53,000,000 
52,000,000 



The Agricultural Production of the United States for the ■■-■ 
past (1905) fiscal year breaks all records for all countries. 

A Six-Btilton crop — $6,415,000,000! (i) Corn — our greatest 
crop — reaches our largest production and highest value. (2) HajTi '■ 
wheat, and rice attain their highest value. (3) No crop but corn 
produces as large an income as does the dairy cow ; milk and 
butter form the items of value next to corn in making up the 
total. (4)" Next come hay, cotton, and wheat. (5) With wheat 
.the hen competes for precedence; poultry products aggregate 
about as much in value as wheat. 



RECENT GEOGRAPHICAL EVENTS. 



Irrigation.— An illustration of what irrigation is accomplishing 
in arid regions of the West is furnished by the creation- — on No- 
vember 14 and November 21 in southern Idaho by the United 
tales Government, on sites absolutely waste — of two new towns 
*ven miles apart» Heyburn and Rupert, town lots being sold to 
ighest bidders. It is expected that the great irrigating canals 
rhich the government is constructing at a cost of $3,000,000 will 
lake the region very productive. 

The Republic of Panama lies between the Caribbean Sea and 
le Pacific Ocean, and extends from Costa Rica to Colombia, 

out 480 miles. Its area is ji^Syo square miles, a little greater 
tian that of South Carolina. It is now one of the Central 

nerican States of North America. It includes the Isthmus of 

^anama — ^the narrow portion of the state north of the Gulf of 

anama; the shortest distance across is 37 miles at San Bias Bay, 

has an estimated population of about 340,000, combining 

anish, Indian^ and Negro elements, and a few immigrants from 
he United States and from European countries. 

The chief towns are the capital, Panama (pop- 30,000), Colon, 
^urto Bello, David (pop. 9,000), and Boca del Toro, 

The surface is mountainous. The greatest elevation of the Sierra 

eVcragua is Mount Chiriqui,an extinct volcano, 1 1,260 feet high. 

The soil is of great fertility. The tropical vegetation is luxuri- 

Dt. One of the chief products is the banana, which grows freely 

the lands adjacent to the Chiriqui Lagoon. Other products 



»CTIO»l OF PAHAHA CAMAk 




caoutchouc, coffee, cocoa-nuts, Brazil nuts, mahogany and 

ber woods. Cattle raising is carried on in some of the prov- 
Ces, and hides are an important article of export, 
"he Panama Railroad crosses the Isthmus from Colon to Pan- 
it a distance of 47 miles. 
[The Inter-Oceanic Canal across the Isthmus is about to be 
istructed by the United States, which has from the State of 
9ama a grant of the use of a zone five miles wide on each side 
Uhe canal route from Colon to Panama. 

[United States Territories, etc, — The United States now 
)ec,» 1905) has six "Territories" — Hawaii being the sixth, 
Arizona, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Hawaii have fully 
anized territorial governments, and each is represented by a 
cgate in Congress. Indian Territory has no general govern- 
nt, but maintains its tribal organizations. Alaska has a gov- 
lor appointed by the President, and a judiciary system under 
cial act of Congress, but no legislature. 

I'orto Rico is governed by a special act of Congress approved 
ril 12, 1900. Under this act the lower house of the legislature 



is elected by the people, but the upper house, or, more properly, 
the ** Executive Council," is composed of officers appointed by 
the President. 

The Philippine Islands have a Governor and Commission ap- 
pointed by the President, who exercise both executive and legis- 
lative functions. The bill for civil government* passed by Con- 
gress July I, 1902, provides for an elected Philippine Assembly 
in the future, which will be the lower legislative body, and for two 
Philippine Commissioners, who shall represent the Archipelago 
at the seat of government in the United States. 
Guam has a governor appointed by the President* 
In Tutuila, with the two other small islands of the Samoan 
group belonging to the United States, the naval officer in com- 
mand at Pago Pago is ex-officio governor. 

Earthquake and Fire at San Francisco^ — ^On April 18, 1906, 
there was a destructive earthquake at San Francisco, followed 
instantly by fire which utterly destroyed the most valuable parts 

of the city. It w^as the 
greatest calamity of its 
kind in the history of 
the United States. It 
is thought that about 
300 persons were killed 
and more than 200.000 
made homeless. The 
fire swept over a space 
of four square miles. 
Nearly all the great 
buildings of the city 
were ruined. Hundreds 
of millions of value 
were wiped out of exist- 



BuxLdiiiQti wrecks 61; the eorttt- 
quakie, (yrom a phi/tofjraph.) 

ence. The spectacle 
was appalling. 

As to the cause of 
the earthquake: Two 
main classes of earth- 
quakes are recognized — 

(1) volcanic quakes and 

(2) dislocation quakes. 
In the latter, \vhen rock 
strata have been broken 
by gr#at rifts called 
faults, the portion on 
one side of the break 
has either risen or fallen 

with reference to that t-i^^^rt* mad^ bi/ i>irthquaki:, itroma pkotograph^i 

on the other side. When the strain becomes too great for the 
sides to resist, a slip occurs. Great masses of rock move along 
on other masses until, with a jar almost inconceivably great, they 
suddenly c©mc to rest. The vibrations spread in every direction* 
The San Francisco earthquake is supposed to be of the second* 
or dislocation, class. 



IlECE^''T GEOGRAPl 



EVENTS, 



Vesuvius in Eruption, — The eruption of Vesuvius in 
April, 1906. seems to have been the most remarkable of all 
the eruptions that have occurred since the appalling disaster 
of 79 A, D., which overwhelmed Pompeii and Herculaneum. 
For ten days the mountain was in %noIent eruption. Many 
villages were overwhelmed by falling ashes and by streams 
of lava, some of them five hundred feet wide and forty feet 
deep. More than two thousand lives are reported to have been 
lost and many million dollars* worth of property destroyed. 
In Naples, twenty miles away, ashes fell in such quantities 
as to break the roofs of houses. Terrific explosions threw 
up large, incandescent rocks two thousand feet into the air. 
The whole summit was wreathed with flames, and a perpet- 
ual roar was heard. The cone of the volcano was encircled 
with electric phenomena. The top of the mountain was 
blown off, the present summit being some seven hundred 
feet lower than before the eruption. 
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VesuviUM^ from a j>tiotogrtiph taken diwino tftc rtctnt eruptwn. 



Cities of the United States having a Population of over 10,000* 

Where dates are not g)y«ti, the flgiir^B are frotn the Federal Cen»ufl of 1900. 



Adams, Mum 12,48tf 

Adrtikii, Mlch.,,,.nW) 10,6»0 

Akron, O , A^.V£^ 

Alameda, Cttl ..,. I«,4rt4 

Aibtthv. N, Y C05) fl8,$7» 

Alcxanrtiia, V» 14,53H 

Allugheuv, Pa l!»,s«H 

AtlemowiK Pa. ., J^VIlft 

Al&cna, Mich,. ...('01) It^m 

Alton. IIL. IllJtO 

AltoNra. Pa 8M.ur3 

Atii»rerdam,N.T.*(*Oft) 23^1^ 

AndersoFj, Ind.-..- ... 2D,178 

Ann Arftor, MIeh.CM) 14,699 

AciHOuia, Conn........ 12,681 

Appk'lon, Win ... C(B) 17.(300 

A»hevilJe, N.C...* ., 14, (iW 

AahlAiid. Wis. ,..(»0&) 14,519 

AtliUbnla, O ia,»49 

AichlBOD, Kiui9,..C04) 16,{K» 

Athena, l4a 10,tl4A 

Atlai^ta, Gfl fi9,H7X» 

Atloiilit! City, N,J.005) 37,r>a3 

AttlBborn, Mass... n.SaTi 

Auhurn, Mtf 12,«:>l 

Auburn. N , V (*06) 31 .523 

AagtifetM. Gi 30,441 

AuKniita, Me,. ll,tS8S 

Aurora, III, JMJ47 

Anitin, T« . ia.asM 

Bftltimore. Md . . . . (*<») MS.iXW 

Bangor, Me., fll.sryj 

Bath, Me nvJTT 

Baton Kf ill Bt\ La 1 1 .S<iS* 

Baitle Creek, Mlch4'04> aa,ai3 

Bay City, >lich ST.BiW 

fiayonne. N J . . . . (^05) 43,J!6a 

Beaver FaJ li», P* 10,05* 

Belleville. 111... 17.4M 

Beloit. WIf (»0B> la.HSri 

Berkeley, C»I n,iU 

Be verlv. Milne.,... rOft) 15,2i1 

Biddefont, Me 10J4r, 

Bcn^jHiiuilon, X,y,(*UB> 42,t>W 

HlrEtm.Ljhiim, Ala 38,4 ir> 

It; ■■■"' ' N J.,...,, n,€tiM 

15 111 SQ.JSa 

r r05) &»5,380 

I' t l.VSM 

1^ 1 .,. lS,0it9 

iv rinn 70,990 

BiL ,-- M, , .r,..ca'>) i3,n2i 

Brockir'tn. Mfinr* , , CO' t 47.7i»l 

B rook I i tit-. M ft-H,-? 1 %\t^i 

Buffalo, N. y ..... < 'o5) 370, H I « 

Burlington, Ia....<'Oft) ^,318 

BofJin^n. Vl 18,610 

Batler. Pa, 10,H5fJ 

Batte» Mont. ...•♦...♦. »0.47a 

Cairo, IJI,... \%^\ 

Cambridge. Mam.. r05> y7,4.'ii 

Camden. N.J ('05) 88,363 

Canton, O ...... 80,Ci»7 

CarbonUale. Pa 1H,53II 

Cedar RApJda, la. .Vm S8 ,759 

Central Fallt^, II I. ('05) li»,44S 

Charlnnton, S, C, . ^J^ 

Chai-leMon. W Va... ll.oeft 

Charloit*, N. C 18*0»1 

Chattanoocja, Tenn .... 80,164 

Che I lira . M nas . , . . ('OA) fl7,SSB 

Chester, Pa. tt^lHM 

Cheyenne, Wyo,. 14,0S7 

Chfcago. Ill (e.-t, ) 2,000,000 

Chlttjjwe, Ma€iB....C05) SO.HH 

ChilllcotUe, O 18.97(1 



ClnclnnaU, O. ........ . «2S,902 

Clevilandj O (ent.) 4t5O,0«iu 

Clinloti, la ,.('05) 2(i,75« 

Clinton, MaBi--. ........ 13.66: 

r.>hot'«. N. Y (05) »4,1S3 

Colorado Si>ga., (jolu, . ^1,0H5 

Coltimbla, Pa. iJJ.^lfl 

Colamtola, H. C..,...,. Hl.lOS 

Coiurobui, Oa....,.,,, 17, OU 

Col urn bun, O.... Ii}5,5iii0 

CoiiL rd. N . H n,mi 

Corning, N. v.... C*05) ia,5i:> 

Council Bluffrt, Ia.<*06) ^,^\\ 

Coviivifton, Ky.. . 4:ism 

Cr&n^tou. R. I . , COS) 17.570 

Crippio Cruek. col.... l(J,U7 

Cnmbcriftud, .Md 17.1*4 

Dallaj*, Tejc 42.tk38 

Dttubary, Conn., 16,537 

Danville, III. ........ t«,3r.4 

Daitvllle. Va 16,5sJ0 

Drtveii port, la (\J6) 3l),7U7 

Diivt^jn, O H5.S33 

Decatur, III............ ai,754 

DinlMon, Tex.. 11.807 

Denver, CoK 133.H59 

I>ej( Molrwfl, Ia,..C0O) 75,6ti5 

D»tr«i L. M 1 ch . . . Ce* t . ) 400, 000 

Dover, N, K 13,207 

Duhuuue, la ,..,.('05) 4l,»4l 

Dultitb, Minn i'iy^) t)4,d4i* 

Dunkirk, N V, ..('06) I5.fi5l 

DuMitmre, Pa.... 13»5H8 

E. Llvernool, O lM»i 

EaMiiii, Pa„... ,. 45,'i38 

E ilrange, N. J (»Oft) 85,175 

E. ProWdcnce. K.l.t'05) 13,750 

K. St Loulei. III. 89,055 

Eau Claire, WiM,,C05) 18,73^7 

Elcrin,Ill ... 28,483 

Kikabrlh, N. J, .*('0O) 00»BOtf 

Elkhart, Ind... 15.1H4 

Elinira, N. y (*05) 84.093 

El Pft#o, Tex 15,iKni 

Kl wood, Ifld 13.0.V) 

Krie, Pa 58,73:j 

EcK-anaba, Mich 11, «W 

Evaneton, III 19,'^J* 

Evanwvllle., Ind 5».tM>7 

Flvermt. Mack, ("(i5) 2P,111 

Fal I River, Ma*9. . .('05) 10fi,7«^^ 

FSndtwv, O . 17,613 

Fiirbhiir^, Ma*»,..C05| »:.021 

FJiijt, Micti.. C04) fl4,«B4 

Fond du Lac, WieCtft) 17,tM4 

Fort Dodge. la , . . , (*05 ) 14 .aH9 

Fort Smtt. Kan 9. .(*04) 14, OKI 

Fort Smith. Ark....... ir,fS87 

Fort Wiivnr, Did 45,1 15 

Fort Wort b . 'J V X 2<i,«88 

Franilughtirn, Ma(i#.... 11.308 

FnH-|iort, III 13,«fSp| 

Fresno, Cal..... *...... 18.470 

Galena. KahP 10.155 

Gak'*bnre, III, , l«.f)«>7 

Galveston. Tei 37,7M0 

Gardner, Mai»H. ... _ . 10,^1 3 

Geneva, N. Y....C05) 18.8t<J 

Georgetown. D. C. ... 14,51<.l 

Glenn Fails, N, Y 18,613 

Ot[jvice*«t<?r, xMaau (^05) 86.001 

GlovHrHviUe, N Y.(Mei 1f*,«»3 

Gr'd Hapid*. Mieh. ("04) as,71S 

G real Fal li , M - mt 1 A Mm 

Green Bay. Wle. , . COS) 3t,85l 

Grceniboro, N. C. , . . . . 10,035 



Greenville, S. C... 11,800 

Green IV Jcb, Cunn. , 18, 178 

<^Qthrle, OkJa KMKW 

Hflckeimack, N. J,(*06) UMm 

llai?er»itown, Md 13 501 

Hamlllon, U 8.1,1*14 

OMmmond, lud... 18.378 

HttJinlha], Mo. 18,7>W 

liarrif Liiirr, Pa , &i».l«7 

Haniwjii, N, J.,..(M5) U',»a3 

Hartford, Conn 7M,850 

llaverhill, Mafi*( 37,l7ri 

Hiuslctiin. Pa ,. H.23n 

Helena. Mont 10,770 

] 1 ct] der^on, Ky 10, 478 

lioboken, N. J...(*05) <i&,408 

llolyoke. Ma*a....Ooft) 4»,684 

Humet^tead, P»_ ..... . 12.554 

Ilonolnhi. Hawait m,VlKi 

HnTneHMvlllc,N.Y.(m) 1»,85B 

lloii?"ton. Tex., ..... 44.033 

liuntliiiftnn, W, Va... 11,1*83 

II vde Purk. Ma>H 18,844 

IiuilanaiKili*, Ind 1611,104 

ImnloD. O ll,«ll« 

Ironwood, Mich..(*04) lO.oB) 

Inhpemlng, Mich. ViH\ 11,1583 

Itliac*. N, Y ,. ..COB) H,«15 

J ac kHon , M i cli , . . . COI) 85,300 

Jack w)ii. Tenn......... 14,r>n 

Jackftonvllle. Pla. .... 88,483 

Jackaofivtlk, III 1 5,078 

Jameutow n . N . Y . r05 ^ 80 J 00 

J aiieav 1 11 1-. Wi«i . . . ( '06) 13,770 

Jefferson vi He. Ind 10,774 

Jersey City, N. J. .('05) 838.060 

Johnstown. N. Y...... 10,130 

Jobn«Lf»wn, Pa 85.Ma 

Jollet, 111 89.853 

Joplin, Mo..... 86,083 

Kalamajtoo, M ic h . C04 ) 8it.782 

Kunktikee, 111,.. l3,5U.'j 

Kan^aii City, KttnB.(*OI) 57,710 

KnnfiaH City, Mo |iVI,Tr,8 

l\i"tt rn ey , N . J , . , . ( '05 ) 1 3,601 

Keno-^ha. Wl»....(^05) 10.83:> 

Kt'ukiik. la.. 14,004 

Kiy Wt:f^t, Fla .. 17,114 

KitiiT'^ton, N. Y. , .COS) 25,557 

KBoivHIe. Tenn. ...... 88.087 

Kokomo. Ind 10,fXHl 

La Cn>*M'. Wia. . .COS) 8S,07« 

Lafayette^ Ind 18,115 

Laticanter. Pa 41 ,460 

Lanisinu.Mich,.. fOi) aO,af7e 

LHredo.Tex...... 18,489 

ijtt Sail*?, til. 10,44t 

Lawrence, Kan». ...... 10,803 

Lawrence, M ass . , C 05 ) 70,050 

LeadvjIJe, Col 1 8.455 

LfMven worth, Kan.('OI) 88,7^1 

Lfbaiinn, Pa ...... I7,»3a« 

Lc»ominitttr. Mob*...... 18,3^8 

Lewi^twi, Me 28,7Hl 

Lisxlij(ft4Jn, KjT S8,3m» 

Lima, O 81,788 

Lincfiln, Neb 40,t6fl 

Little Falls, N. Y.COS) 11.188 

Little Rfick, Ark 88,307 

Lockport, NY. COS) 17,558 

Logan«port. Ind 16.804 

IxJiiff Brinch, N. J ('05) 18,1H3 

Lorain, O .. 16,038 

Lot* Ansfplcs, Cal 103,479 

Ltfuisvllle, Ky...,(*06> 33^>,4.V) 

Lowell, Mtsa ('05) 94,8«9 



LynohbarR, Va 18,S0l 

Ljn n , Maes ('05) 77.013 

Mc Kee^port , Pa. ..... . »4,8-n 

Maron. Oa 83,8rsi 

Maflli^on, Wiii..,..C06) 34,3in 

Mjilumoy City, Pa .... . Ja,ra04 

Maiden, Mai«i! ('05) mMT 

Man€be>it<'r, N. H.. . . . . 66.967 

Manila, P. I. .....,,.. aSO.OOO 

Manif'tt'e. Micb...CW) 18.708 

Manitowoc. W!a , ('05) 18,733 

Miinkaio. Minn. .(^05) lO,tJ0« 

Mun^fleld, O... 17,010 

Marietta, O..... 13.34« 

Marint'tte, Wi*. . . ('05) \hMt 

Marlon, lud 17.837 

Marion, O 11,838 

Marlbort}, Maj«»,..(^0&) 14,078 

M arq n ett e^ M ich . . ( '04 ) 10,665 

Mar^br»^ltown, la.fOfi) 18,045 

Ma«>iillrti], O. 11,944 

MnvBKtieK, P.R 15,187 

Mfsadvilie, P» 10,891 

Medford, Maw ('05) ]e,e8« 

MetroMs Ma»e (m) 14.395 

Mf^m phis, Tenn 108,380 

Menoniinee. Mich, ('04) 11.09« 

Mcridcn, Conn... 84,896 

Meridian. MlA^... 14,050 

Michigan Cltv. Ind. . ., 14,^% 

Middletown, N.Y.C05) 14.513 

MilforfJ. Mass 11,37ft 

Miltville, N. J.... Vm 11.HW4 

Miiwaiikf?^. Wls..COfj) 318,04m 

Mrnneftpoli?,Minn.t'05) 8014174 

Mobile, Ala mA&A 

Moline, 111 17,:JJ« 

MontclHir, N, J. , .(*(Je) lH.,17n 

Mon iRomery , Ala. . .... at>,3i0 

Morrftlown, N. J,C05) li.Utt 

Mt CaTTnel, Pa 13.17!* 

Mt. Vernon, N. Y.C05) a\OfiO 

Miincie, Ind 20.948 

Mni^catlne, [a COS) 15,0H7 

Mnt^kegoii, Mich..(*(>l) ^M^ 

Nanticoke, Pa 18,110 

Naf^hiia. N. H 88,398 

Nib'bville. Tenn 80,655 

Natcheji. Mis^B 18,810 

Nauiratmck. Conn. ..... 10.641 

New A I ban y . I nd. ..... 80,088 

Newark, N.J (*06> 283,889 

Newark, O... , 1K,157 

NewBedford.Maef (*(T!5) 74.908 

New Britain, Conn .... 25,t»08 

N.Braiiswick,N.J.(*«iei 8.3,183 

Nr w bu rj.% N . Y . . . ( '05 ) 26.500 

Newbnrvport.MaB^COft) 14,075 

Newcastle, Pn , 28,839 

Ni'W llavrn. Conn, ... . 108,027 

Nl'VV London, Conn... 17,548 

N**w OrTranii, LttJ<*st ) 3."iO,miO 

Newport, Ev " 38,301 

Ne w port , R, I . . . . C(J5) 85,ij3$I 

New f Kirt N«»W!< . Va , . . 1 0, 635 

N I w lioc bel I c N . Y . Ca^^ 8< », 4S3 

Newton, MasM. .... r'051 3^1,H87 
New York. N. Y...C(^)4,0l4.a^>4 

N I ftgara Fal 1 1., N . Y . i '05 ) a3.55W 

None. A lanka 18,4»? 

Norfolk, Va.. 4«,«8I 

Norristown, Pa 88.8*15 

No Adnms, Mims. f'05> 88,1 WI 

Nr»rtbrtnipton.Ma*HC05) 19,057 

Norvklch. Conn n*«51 

( »jikliiri(!, « al , ... 06,900 



Ojfden, Utah,. . 

OkdenJibnrg, N.Y.fOS) 

Oilcltr, Pa 

Okbilioma, Okla....... 

ilmaha. Neb........... 

Oranj^ii. NJ C05) 

t^hkofib, WU...,('05> 
GKwe^o. N, Y'. .....«.,. 

Otrawa, 111... .... 

Oirnmwa, la...., ('06J 
(Mveuf^boro, Ky. ,.,.... 
Pftrtneuli, Ky..,,..C05) 
Parkerwburg, W. Va... 

Pai!j<alc, N J ('06 J 

Pateri^oti, N. ,1. ..CO.V) 

Pawtocket, It. I... 

Peabodv, Ma«e. ..... . 

P^jekaklli, N, Y...... 

Penuicola, Fla.... . 

PeoHa, [II.. 

Penh Amboy, N.J.C06) 
FeCerehufg, Va ........ 

PhllBd«lphkPa..C06) 
PhOllnshnrg, N. J.(*05i 

Fine Blnir, Ark. 

Plqua, O 

Pltt*bnrg, Kane..,C04) 

Pitti^biirg. Pa C04) 

PIttsfleld, Ma*«,...Ctt5) 
Fitti'lon, Ph., _. ,...,, 
PIftinfleld, N.J...(^06) 

Plymouth, Pa 

Ponce, P, R ..... 

Pontine. Mich... f '04) 
Port Huron, Mich. Ct>4) 

I'orlland, Me,.. 

porthnid. Ore 

Port** month, N. H..,.. 

Purtpmouth^ O 

I'ortmnrmrh, Va 

PotlJ>itown, Pa,.,,. 

pottMille, Pa 

Ponglikeepeie.N.YCoe) 
Provldcnct", R. I., COS) 

Puifblo. Col... 

i^Lilncy. 111... 

Quincy, Moj^ COS) 

Racint-, Wte ('05) 

lialelgh, N. C... 

Readings Pa 

Revere, Maw 

Hlrhmond, Ind 

Rirhmoud, Va 

lioanoke, Va ......... . 

itocliewtir, N. Y..C06) 

Ro<!krord, 111 ..... 

Rork iNland, 111 

Mom*?, N. Y (XI5) 

Rntland. Vt 

Sairamt-nto. CaJ, . .... 
Bagiiittw, Mlch....(*04) 

St. Jo8*eph, Mo 

St Louii-, Mo.,., (eat.) 
St. PaEl. Miiin.,,.Cti6) 
Snlem, Wmh C05) 






San Antonio, Hex,, . 

SanDii.>KO, Cal 

Handohky, O 

San Franciw:©, Cal. , .. 

San Jose, Cal ...... 

San Jiian. P. R .... 

Saratoga 8pgi»., N Y,. 
8anlt me. Marie, Mit h. 

-..^ r04) 

Barannab, Oa 



10,313 
J3.179 
13,864 
10,087 

108,565 
80,101 
30„'575 
83,578 
10,5«H 
80.1N1 
1S,IS9 
81.454 
11.703 
87,837 

1U,58S» 
39,831 
1LS83 
10,358 
17,747 
56,100 
85,805 
81,810 
1.438,318 
13,1158 
11,490 
18,173 
14,868 

321,018 
86,001 
18,656 
1^.408 
13,048 
87,958 
10,884 
80,088 
50.145 
S<Ot480 
10,0.^ 
17,870 
17,487 
13,6m} 
1S,710 
35,3711 

10H,fi:i5 
88,137 
30,85^ 
88.070 
38,870 
13,043 
7«,0«1 
10,31»5 
18.3JW 
85,050 
81,406 

181,078 
31,051 
10,493 
16,6<i7 
11, 4W 
80.'i82 
40,filO 

108,tr7y 

70(^.000 

107,083 
37,027 
53,531 
53.381 
17,700 
19,004 

848.788 
8t,A00 
38.048 
13,534 




SchenccUidv, K 

Seranton. P» ^. 

Seattle, Wmah 

8edaJia, Mo 

Shaoaokln, Fa......... 

Shehoyran. Wla Cm 
Shenandoah, Pa,...^.. 
Sberniau^ Ter .. ,.... 

Sbreveport, La , , . . . . , 

Sionx f iiT. 1ft (*r)6) 

Sioux Fiills. 8. D .C06) 
Somerville. Mn)*« r05> 
South \\'\ " ' ' .,™ 
South t: }"«■ 

Sonthb.i .a 

South i»ii! It ri:^ i>«o.!!Tr 

SpaTtanburg. S. C... 
Spokane-, Wash ,.Cfl6J 

^\ ^' '■ KL 

Sr la^.r«») 

^l '-ly T 

inpr ut'ii^jo, «». ,^m 

Stamford, Cchiii.,»^H 

Sreelton. Pa... jH 

Stt^ubenville. O ™ 

Stillwater, MlnM..C(») 

Stock t<in, CaJ. .., 

♦Streator, 111 , 

Superior. Wi«i.....00e) 
Syracuse, N, Y,...(V151 
Tacoma, Waah. . . .(H») 

Tampa, Fla... 

Taiiuton, Man ...CQC) 

Tirre Hame, Ind 

Tifl!n, O 

Toledo, O,...,.. 

Topt'ka, Kan*,..,COI) 
Traverse. Mich... (^04 

Trenion, N. J COS) 

Troy, N, Y C«5) 

Union, N.J 

Utlea, NY ..(M5) 

VJckj«bnr^, MiM,,,»^ 
Vrnc(»n(ieii, tnd..,.^^| 
Waco, Tex..,. ...IH 

Walla Walia. WftdiH? 
WaJtham.Ma»e....COB) 

Warwick, RI.., (05) 
Wapbliigion. D.C.COO) 
Wuterbui^. Conn...... 

Waterloo, la...... COS) 

Wfltt^rtown, N. Y...... 

Wattnliet, N, T..C'<J5) 

Waiitwu, Wia 

W. Bay City, Mlcbt^j 
WePtfleld, Masa., .... 

W. Hoboken, N, J 1*06) 
WeyiBon th , Mnaa. ..... 

Whifijnp. W Va...... 

Wlobltu, Knn*...,C'W) 

Wilkesbarre, 1^ ^ 

W i I kenihn r|r. Fa . . . JM 
WllliiimFport, Pa.. ,311 
WOminpton, t>eL.„.T' 
WflminRton. N.C„.... 

Wlnonw, Minn,,,,(H)B) 
Win&ton, N. C........ 

W*obiim, M«As... Cmi 

WoodbridRe. [*05) 

Woonei»cket, R, l.COS} 
WoTccKter. Mae*. . . (HM.) 
Yonker?s, N, Y".,,,. ♦, 

York, Pa 

YotiniTPtjnwn, O 

Z&neavllie, O ♦ », 
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als and marine lifo, Tlie remains of tbo corals and shells are now 
found in the limestone beds of the valley. Some of the most striking 
natural fcjatures of the State are counentcd with the Great Valley. 

The Cttverriri of Liiray, m Page County, arc said to kui [>aj?s in beauty all others 
ill Lho State. Weyer's Cave, in Augusta County, has a vast kbyrifith of grot- 
toes and galleries, the krg-est of its apart tnents being 90 feet high and 3i>0 feel 
long, *' Maclisoa's Cave *' and *' Blowing Cave '* are also well known. 

These caves were dissolved and wa^shed out in the soft limestone by water. 
Water from the surface still filters through the rock and dritJS into the caves. 
Thia Water contain^s carbonate of Knie (or dissolved lifuestone), and as it drips* 
slowly into Ibe^e subterrnnoan ehanibors the limestone is deposited and hardens 
into l)eautifni shapes called staltKlites and stalagmilos. 

The Natural Bridge, not far from the noted James River Oap^ has long been 
regarded m one of the most remarkable natural ffrntMre^s in America. It was 
once a cave, of which most of [\m n>of 
fias washed away, leaving a Bingle span 
of rot^k at" ross the ojiening. (See page 
40 of the Mamtal.) 

The AUeghfruif BnngeH* — 

West of the Valley the rang(\s 

rise to tlie number uf a dozen or 

more. These ranges have difFer* 

ent names, though they are all 

included under the one general 

name of the Alleghany Monn- 

tains. They are made up of 

newer and softer rock, and are 

younger than either the Blue 

Ridge or the Great Valley, Generally the northwest faces of the 

ridges are gentle slopes, hut their southeastern faces are often 

steep and crowned with precipices of sandstone or other rocks. As 

compared with the Blue Uidge, the scenery of the eastern faces of 

the AUeghanies is very rugged. 

High Knob, oti the border between Virginia and West Virginia, is 4,200 feet 
high ; Elliott*s Knob, twenty-four miles from Staunton, is 4,473 feet ; and at 
New Eiver Cafion the general elevation is 3,000 feet. 

In southwestern Virginia the parallel ridges pass into the Cnmber- 
hind F^hiteau. 

Tlie Piedmont. — In Virginia this province is about 
fifty miles wide near the Potomac and one hundred and 
fifty miles wide at the southern border of the State. Its 
western boundary is the Blue Kidge, its eastern the Fall - 
line, along which the principal rivers descend abruptly 
to the Coastal Plain. In general, its surface is rolling. 
Sometimes it is cut rather sliarply by the channels of 
the larger streams in passing through it. Occasionally 
it rises into prominent knobs or ridges. Monticello, 
the home of Jefferson, is built on one of these ridges. 

The Builtiing of the Land,— ^lo^iot the rocks are schists 
and gueidses, tilted at high angles. They are as old as the quartz- 
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lies of the Blue liidge, and may be corisiilered the eastern estcuBion of tlm 
Ajipalai'liian strata, only mru'o completely altere*! by the be4it and pressure at 
the lime the gri-nt layers of rock were crumbled and folded into the A pfmlaehia^i 
Mount runs. Occas^ionally we find grartitc, as about Kichmoiid; sen neti in es slate, 
ai* in (Juoehlaiid and Ptjwljahin ctninlies, and sometimes the hard quartzite stands 
our as in Monlicello. 

The whole Piedmont Province is an illustration of the wonderful wearing^ cuU 
ting power of rain and water, by which layers of rock-matter miles in thickness 
were ent down and carried away. After ihu surface had been cut down so th&t 
it lookerl as it dons at |»resent, the land again sank below the level of the sea, and 
while it was unrlur water, dept>sils of ground up rock material were made upon 
it. It was afterward raised again, and thune detwsits are now seen as brown sand- 
stone or brown stone, sueh as is used exleu-^ively for building, and also as the 
rocks called breccia found around Lecsburg, and used for decorative purposes in 
the United Slates Capitol and other buildings. In some localities are coal beds. 

UotclikiM fiu Wlvideft tlie pkfliiioiit into ' ' Piudmont ** and '* Miillftud/* The Midland and TM»- 
wjiUt coinUk'H kjuUi of Jame.'fl River are called " SouUisido/* 

Other iittturni dlvlBloD* am the " Ett»l«ru Sbore,"' the " Northern Neck," the " PeolaeaU^*' uid 
*' Norfolk Pvuineiilii," which lie* between EIizAl»eth River and tht^ AtlnaUc 

The Fall'line,— The Falbline forms the eastern border of the 

Pieduioul rrovince, and is one of the most strongly marked bound- 
aries of such a province on the globe. On the Piedmont side of 
this line the rocks are tilted, wbicli shows that they were folded and 
crumpled ages ago, ivhile in layers, Tbey are granites and other 
crystalline rocks, which shows that at that time tbey wrere changed 
by intense heat. East of the FalMiue the rocks ixre horizontal beds 
of clay, sand, etc*, little altered from what they were when they were 
tirst deposited at the bottom of the overlying ocean. On the Pied- 
mont side the waterways are 
rapid streams, rushing through 
narrow, deep channels which they 
have cut for themselves in the 
hai^d rock; on the other side the 
water is slnggish and rises and 
falls ^vitb the tide. On the Pied- 
mont side the surface of the 
land, as wo see it, has been carved 
nut of a plateau by running 
water ; on the other, the irregu* 
larities of surface are largely 
those produced by wave and car- 
rent action below the level of 
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the sea. On tlic Piedmont side the land is rising at such a rate 
that the rapid streams are unable to keep their channels down to 
the level of the sea ; on the other side the land is sinking at such a 
rate that the sediment deposited is not suthclent to build up the 
channel bottoms above the level of the sea. 

Altbough this natural boundary is most marked in Virginia, it is 
found in all States along the Atlantic and Gulf Coast. 

Early relics found prove that the firbt infiabitant^ of this country lived and 
built tfieir villages ahjiig the Fnll-liiie nuar t!ie head of tidewater in the rivers^ 

where hunting and fish- 
ing were eayy» AfUr 
them the white settlers 
siiiknl up the easily navi- 
galed rivers to the falls, 
where they built forts and 
stockades, and, later, 
towns. With the growth 
of population and ex tea* 
sion of setilements, Iraili^ 
\rr*i made across tiit 
'viands between ihei* 
forts and settfctnefit^^ 
and in time these Lraib 
became a continuous 
Li FuU4im nt RUlunona. sUgertMuL Yi 
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Antjt/trr hfiiigr cfOfutfjf fha monfh *[{ Iht Shruatuton/t tn Loudona Htightt, Va. (oft right.) 

Ferry to its mouth. At llurper't! Ferry it passes lliroiigli h pic- 
turesque water-gap, with iluryliind Heights on the iiortli ami 
Loudoun Heights on the south, and a few miles below it passes 
through a similar gap. 

Some fifteen miles be3ow Harper's Ferry thi? river enters a belt of younger roek 
(Triassic) whicli is softer than the oMer rocks of the AppalHchian, iind here it hns 
cut II ilpe{x?r c'hdnuel and the current is not so rapii!. Ten miles above Grout 
Falls it reSntei*?* ilie haitl rocks of the Piedmont Iwlt, ami once more we find tlie 
channel Uroml and eiiallow, In pkces it can he watled at ordinary stiij^es, though 
it is from a quarter to a third t>f a mile wide. At (ireat Fulls it passes in 
a cataract over picturesrjue ledges twridy to forty feet high, according to die 
fitagre ni the water, and then flows, in a series of rapid:*, for a distauee of 
twelve uiiles, to ]M\W Falls, Hve miles above Washington. Here, in a length 

*>f fifty yards* it 
drtihes down a 
chute of twenty 
feet. The water 
then IxH^omes slack, 
(he channel widens 
out anil it liecooies 
a tidal estuary. 
From Washington 
to Aivxutidria the 
avcraj^e width of 
ihe river is over a 
mik% and it grad- 
ually widens to 
seven or eight miles 
off Point Lotikout, 
where it joins the 
Chesapeake. 
The Shenantloahf like the Potomac, generally ripples over rocky 
^cs in a broad clmtinel. The main river and its two principal 
branches drain the Valley from the low divide a few miles south of 
Staunton to the Potomac at Harper's Ferry. 

In it^ lower course the Shenandoah flows at the bottom of a narrow valley or 
cjifton cut sharply in the limestone to an average depth of 200 feet. The sides 
of this cMon are steep and often precipitous, its bluffs thing to the geueral 
level of the valley. This canon enters a similar caflon occupied by the Potomac. 
These caBons tell the story of a time ages ago when the land, after long re- 
maining stationary, was lifted some 2fX> feet ainj tilled toward the sea in such a 
novuner as to quicken the flow and increase the j^Miwer of the streams in cutltng 
away their beds. (Other waterways of tlie Middle Atlantic Slope Lell the same 
story in similar eaftons with rugged bluffs rising to the general level of the land, 
but the record is ih-juest in the Siieuandemh and Ptdouuic valleys.) 

Tiie litipptthuunock h a typical river of the class which rises 
in the Piedmont Plateau and flows through the Coastal Plain* Us 
chief tributary is the Kapidau (Kapid Anne). In it^i upper part the 
lla,ppahaniiock Valley winds and eurvesj is ustudlj less than 200 feet 
deep, and the bluffs or hills which confine it are rounded. 

The ehauTipl of the Hver is o| rm>derate width and depth. Below the mcuith 
of East ham River the Ra|4jahannock crosses a belt of younger rock (Triassic), 
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which is softer than the oMer rocks of the Apj»alachian Province, and here iiit 
chaTniel Is broader and deeper, the valley is wider, and the blufff^ am lnwef. 
Twenty-flvc miles nbiivc Fnidericksburg it again enters the harder belt of Pieil- 
mr>nt rork (the gneisses). Here the hlulTs become niggi»<l, and the clmnnel is htdiui 
and shallow like Ihe channel of the Poloniae, Aliont two miles ab*>vc Volmualh 
the river Ingins t^> j>hss through the Falldine rajiids, and it dest'eudi* ii} a j-itI" *i 
of rapids and cascades about one hundred and twenty-flve feet. At the ftj*ji tf 
the last fall the current beeomes slack, atid Ilie chatmel widens out. At its 
month it is t lit re miles wide. 

The Mntfttpotit/^ formed by the junction of four Piedmont rivem 
of ** runs** — the Mat, the Ta^ the Po and the Ny ; tlie PttrnHnkrn^ 
formed by the North Anna and South Anini ; the Vhirknhominy^ 
the BlarkiVitferfVLuA the Y^rk — are all typical Coastal Plain rivere. 
The Yoi^k \^ a tidal estuary on w]ii(!h sea-going vessels ply. 

The nJatnrti is the best known and most typical river of Virginia, 
hs waters gather among the Alleghany Jlountains. It passes in 
narrow gorges through several rattges before it enters the Gn?at 
Valley, iti Botetourt County. Here it resembles the Shenandoah, 
and is joined by tributaries draining a considerable length of the 
limestoue belt. It h*aves the Great Valley throuijh a notable water- 




gap in ihii Blue Ridge, at Balcuiiy Falls, where, passing through a 
picturesque series of cataracts and rapids, it enters the Piedmont. 
It is the largest waterway of that province. 

Throughout the Piedmont its character is much Hke the Rappahannock abDV<H 
Frcderirksburg, except that its valley is wider and deeper and the descent throng) 
the gi*eat falls above Maru^hester is nj'*re rapiti and more broken into pictiin^$iqira 
cataracts by the hard ledges of the Ricbmoiul granite. At the last fall it tuuibl^^ 
iuto a slack-water basin. In its lower course it averages two or three miles !■■ 
width, and at its month widens into a bay called Hampton Itoads, 

For a distance of some seventy-five miles on the nver (twenty-five mile$ b« 
land) the channel curves in great loops, which interfere with shipping* From 
point nine miles by river above Bermmla Hundred Ihe rigging of schooners \f\ 
at the wharf at this [dace can be seen across the is^thmus, Dnring the war betw 
the States, a FVderal general dug a trench across the isthmus a few hund 
feet long (known as Dutch Gap Canal) which cut off a loop of over seven roile- 

The Moanokep next to the James, is the principal river of Vi . 
ginia. It rises in Montgomery ('ounty, and cuts tlirongh tlic Blu 
Kidge in Roanoke Water Gap. From tliis point it is know^n as tU 
St€iuntoH until it joins the J>ffii, also a Piedmont river, partly i: 
Virginia and partly in North Carolina, From the junction it 
again known as the Roanoke. 

The AppomaftoXf the Xottotrttf/ and the MehetTin are typi* 
Piedmont rivers, much like the Rapinihannock. 

Nf'tv /f/r#^r re]>rcsei^ts a type different from other Virginia rivers. 
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of tobaccop The value of the crop of hay anfl foruge also exceedi 
that of tobacco. Wheat is a staple <jrop in the Valley ami in tlu' Mid 
land^ aiul is the fourth 
crop in value. Oats, 
buckwheat, rye and bar- 
lev also grow in the ^ame 
section. 

The cultivation of 
small fruits and early 
vegetables is an iuipor- 
tant interest, and brin;,M 
itiillions of dollars into 
the State. These arc 
grown i 1^ A c c o m a c 
County, and iu the coun- 
ties around Norfolk , 
Peanuts are the leading 
crop in the Tidewater 
belt. Only a small pfi 
of the State is devoti 
to cotton, and niut 
tenths of the crop i- 
grown in the counties oi ^^' ' '^^^'^ '' '^'-^ ''"^' '''' ^-vi>c./ a- u... 

Brunswick, Greensville, Southampton, Mecklenburg and Sussex. 

The live stock and dairy products of the State arc of great value. 
The live stock »old l>riugs more money to the farmers tlian the en* 
tire tobacco crop, and the value of milk, butter and cheese produced 
annually is only a little less than the total value of the tobacco crop. 
Special attention is given to live stock in the Shenandoah Valley 
and in the northern Piotlmont. where blue grass and other fine 
gnissos nourish. Many line horses are bred in Loiuloun and Fau- 
quier counties. 

The value of the poultry and eggs is nearly equal to the value of 
the rlairy products, and the counties of Kockingliani and Shenan- 
doah each report over a million dozen eggs sold per year, A large 
part of the dairy and poultry products are used in the State. 





Manufactures. 



-Virginia has come to be a great mauufactur- 

i n g State. 
Willie the capi- 
tal invested in 
manufncturing 
is only about 
one -third of 
tliat invested 
agriculture, 



the true net 
value of all tin 
manufactured 
products ex- 
ceeds the value 
of all the agri- 
cultural pro- 
ducts, including 
live stock, by 
more than 

twelve million dollars. This represents a wonderful growth in the 
last ten years. 

The quantity of tobacco grown in Virginia very naturally led in 
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early days to the 
establishment of 
tobacco factories, 
and these were the 
(irst man u fact tir- 
ing interests of the 
State. The manu- 
fuctnre of tobacco 
has grown stead- 
ily, being nearly 
double the viilue 
.f any other inter- 
est* 

In consequence 
of tlie large com 
and wheat crop, 
flour and grist 
mills have always been important manufacturing interests, and flour 
and corn meal rank next to tobacco in value. 

Through the Disnuil Swamp and through the canals, largo quan- 
tities of timber are brought to Norfolk and Portsmouth, to bo sawed 
into lumber^ Near tliese cities there are a number of saw mills and 
planing mills, and ]dant8 for manufacturing sash, doors and blinds* 
The immense forests of hard woods which are found in the Appala- 
chian Province are among the most valuable resources of the St^ite, 
and the buihling of ruilrouds into the mountains in recent years has 

brought the tim- 
ber into market, 
so that the value 
of the lumber 
products has 
more than dou- 
bled in the last 
ten years. 
• The railroad 
companies have 




immense shops 
for building and 
repaii ing cars 
and engines. 
There are also 
fou n d ry antl 
machine shops 
for making ma- 
chine rv used in Ctttundlan I*aptr Lt/mpntty^ /Jtuuu Wi^a. 

the manufacturing ei^tablishments and transportation lines of the 
State. 

The first iron furnace in the United States was established in Vir- 
ginia nearly two hundred years ago. Since that time the State has 
iuid furnaces, foundries and machine shops, Within the last twenty 
years the number of ]>lants has incrcaserl very largely. The manu* 
fact u re of steel sbijm at Newport News, lUchmond, and in the Navy 
Yard at Portsmouth is the leading iron industry. 

The abundance of oak bark Ui^ed in tanning has fjuadrupled the 
manufacture of leatlier in the last ten years. The manufacture of 
commercial fertilizers is also an important interest. Besides these, 
there are mills for the manufacture of woolen and cotton goods, 
furniture factories* shoe factories, and establishments for roasting 
and grinding coffee and spices. 
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Mining, — 

Virginia is rich 
ill foal ami iron^ 
and there are 
hIso minea of 
^iM, Unid, cop- 
M^r, zuw, hiiry- 
les, niiiiigimcae 
and salt. The 
llrst gold uMi} 
the first coal 

<'<dt' ijt:n^* (if tht f\'H^ahvntu^ t'lhii Afinei, milled h\ thc 

United States cjune from Virginiu, and many years ago Phikdelpliia 
got licr coal from tins State, (irajiite, Bandstone* limestone, marble 
and slate, soitalile for Iruilding, are quarried, and beds of marl and 
gypsums for fertilising are found. 

Bitnminong or soft eoal» aa it is called, ia found in the counties 
of Uliestertield, Henrico, I*owhatan, (Tooclihind and Cumlierland^ 
hut the great coal deposits of the State are found in the mountains 
of the southwest. Iron ores abound in the Valley nonnii^s, in the 
Fit'dniont ecHinties, antl hi the Aj>' 
palachian con rj ties of the west ami 
sou til west. There are large man- 
ganese mines in the Shenaiidoah 
V^alley* Gold is mined in Louisa 
County, also in 8|iott«ylvania. 
Zino is also mined in the southwest. 
Salt has long heen mined, and the 
salt works at Saltville are noted. 

Commerce*— The tohnceo of 
Virginia ia not used at home, but 
must be gold. The trade in this 
article was the beginning of the 
commerce of the Slate. To it we 
may now add the lumber, the minerals and the 
manufactured articles which are produced in tlie 
State, and tliese alone wouhl make a most valualde 
eoinmerce. But the splendid harbor at Hampton 
Ikrjuls, with the great commercial cities clustered 
around it, makes a Tiatiiral shipping point for a 
large section of the Mississippi Valley, and a port 
of entry for goods from foreign countries, while the 
business enterprise of the oonimereial houses of 
the cities of Virginia has built up all over the coun- 
try an extensive commerce in goods of every char- 
acter. , All these together combine to give Virginia high rank in the 
value of her commereev 

History- — The hind wliere we now live was claimed by Spain as 
a part of Florida, and in loiJO a Spanisli colony under d'Ayllou built 
a town on the James River, not far from where Riclimond now 
staials. /HK!se were the first white men who ever lived on our soil, 
but the settlement was soon abandoned. 

Nearly sixty years later, Sir Walter Raleigh sent an expedition 
which explored the coast, and the name Virginia was given to the 
country front Canada to Florida, as a compliment to Elizabeth, who 
loved to be called tlie ** Virgin Queen." The Cabots had explored 
parts of that coast for her grandfather, Henry VII., and so the 
queen claimed the cnuntry. 

Sir Walter Ualcigh sent out a colony, but it was lost, and no other 
attemi^t at settlement was made by the English until James I. be- 
came king. In KiUti he granted two charters, one to the London 
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Company, for a settlement in southern Virginia, and one to the 
Plymouth Company, for a settlement in northern Virginia. In 
1*j07 one linndrL'd and Jive colonists in three ships, inider Christo- 
pher Xewjjort, was sent out by the London Company. They founded 
Jamestown, the first permanent English settlement made in America* 
More colonists were sent out, but the colony suffered from famine 
and sickness, and would probaldy liave been a failure except for the 
wisdom and energy of Captain John Smith, At the end of three 
years he was obliged to return to England, and within six months 
the colony w^as redueefl from more than five hundred persons to 
sixty, and they had food for only fourteen days. They started back 
to England, but at the mouth of the James River they met the 
new Governor, Lord Delaware, with three ships, lilled with emigrants 
and supplies. 

That same year, 1609, n new ehart^^r was given to the Lomlon Com|iatiy, gmuU 
ing to them all the land OH the entust, two hundred iiiik^s iiurth tiud south from 
Ohl Point Comfort, and *' up into the hiiid throti^Hmut, from sf^a lo sea, west and 
nmlliwt*st.-' I*ay Ihb oil oh your inajis of North Amr riea, und you will see how 
large was the land given to Virginia* 

From this time the eolony }n*ospered. No gold was found, but 

tlie people of Knrope bad k-arned 
to smoke tohaeeo, and the early 
Virginians soon found tliat the eul- 
ti vat ion of tobacro brought them 
in almost as mueh money aa gold 
mines. Poealnnvtas, the Indian 
Princess, married John Kolfe, ami 
as long as she lived there was no 
trouble with the Indians. In lijl^ 
the first negro slaves were Ijronght 
to Virginia by a Duteh ship and sold 
to the planters. 

In July, 1019, 
the first legisla- 
ture was called to- 
gether at James- 
town by Governor 
Yeardley. This 
was the beginning 
<>f representative 
government in 
America. There 
were twenty-two 
representatives 
elected by the 
peopir. ^lO't made up the •* House of Burgesses,*' or Lower House- 
The Governor's C'ouneil took the place of the Senate. Five years 
later Virginia beeaiue a royal province. 

When the English people uiuler Cromwell took up arms against 
Charles L, the son of James L, and put him to death, the Virginia 
planters were loyal to the king, and sent for lits son, Charles IL, 
to come to **his old dominion of Virginia.'' At this time many 
royalists came from England to Virginia, among others the ancestors 
of Washington. When Charles IL was restored to the throne he 
added the coat of arms of Virginia to his escutcheon, and this is be- 
lieved to be the reason why Virginia is called the **01d Dominion,^* 
But Charles IL did not treat the Virginians fairly. A few years 
later the Navigation Act passed by Parliament, the heavy taxes, 
and dissatisfaction with Governor Berkeley produced a great deal of 
discontent, and in 1()7G many planters took up arms under Nathaniel 
Bacon. This is known as Bacon's UebeUion. 
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QrKSTlDNS ON THE MAP. 

PojiiUoti and Outline. — What StAtc btuinJi!* Virginia on Uie north arnl ejist ? 
Whiil (wu Sliiles oil the uoHli urnl west ? Whiil Stutes tiouth ? Wliiil h<Hly i»f 
waltT (in the euisl ? Whnt risTr forms the tiorthcastern boumiary ? TIi rough 
how many iU'irn-o.^ at loM;^itUile tloc?t IheSlalc extend ? Of lalituih» ? Whurcs 
does \hv paralk'l i>f li?"^ eni^s Mn' State ? Which way is tho Stata th*> longest ? 
What part i^ wi*lesL ? J[wisure by the 8<;ale f»f miles the greatest length 
of the StJito, Wiial great liay divides the ea.*tcrn i>orti(iii of the St^te ? llnw 
long is it ? What neek of hind l>etwe<*n the Potomac and R!i[>paliannrK'k ? 
(See *' Other Natural Divbioiis/' p. 3.) Bi'lween the York and tlie James? 
What twu ca['jes at the mouth uf Clienapeake Bay ? Wliat two islands in Ihf? 
CIm' ;ifH:iki 'f Whn soniid e.*i^t nf Tuiigii'r Islaml ? 



Surface, — Whhl jniriiori ot the State h motmlainous ? To what f^ystem do th^ 
mountains of Virijinia helong ? Ajis. l^tr ApjMfittthiun. What niountfiin nilp' 
croi^si's the State ? Wliat twn ninges *!(?parate Virginia anti West Virginia ? 
What mountains between Kentucky and Virgiidiv ? Whu! is the gencml tliret - 
tion of the mountainH in Virginia ? Where arc the Peaks of Otter ? In what 
comity is TlulsaTn Moaiitain, the highet^t |H>ak in the Stale ? Whiter Top Moun- 
tuin ? Wliefx* is Walker's MfMintain ? What motintjiins s^'panite ShcnandoahJ 
ami I*ai;e Coutities ? How is the lUiie Itidge hrokeii ? Ans. Jit/ numermts ffUjmA 
Where is Miimissas Gup j* FtsherV Gup ? 1 

Rivera^ etc. — What IwKly nf water reeeires most nf the drainage of this Bi^te ? 
What riv<Ts flow iato Chesapeake Bay ? Descrilx* this hay. What h the longest, 
river wholly witliin the State V Oeserihu the c<HJrse of the James. Of tlie I'oto- 
m i^ , rftir as shown f>n tlicMinip, Of the 8henan<loah. HappnhaTiinx'k. York. 
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^0W. Staimton, nounokc. Nanip t he two prmrii^l t ribntaries of th*^ Roanoke, 
What iliix^u rivLT.s bruiik thruui^Ji tlu: Bhii' Kitljii' ? Name nu> nvcrs tluU fl«»vv 
into Torme&seo, ln(«" wki).t rivur iln Ihey flow ? (Si-e riiu[i of Toiiiil*ss4l^i\ |i, 4M.) 
WIidiL rivers hrivo ruilromJs \*vshh t li*^ni ? When* are Haaiptoti Hoods V Wbure 
if llie DismaJ Swimip ? DrumTiM»M<l Lakt' ? 

Counties. — What oounlit's lumlcr on West Vir^nnia ? On Kentucky ? Ton- 
nessi^o V North t'arolinu ? On ttiu Chesjijionkr ? Wliicli is tJie inosL wp^tern 
eoautf ? The most nMrlhcro ? Tlie most eiisti-ni ? What eounlies eonstituU* the 
*^ Northern Nock'*? WIml two ecnirilics ure ejiili'd the '* l^jiistcrri shore"? 
Wbut eoutities IjorJer un llic At Ian lie Occ4iD ? 

Citiei and Towds. — Whnt is tlic rnpiul of Virginia ? flow is ft silualod ? 
Whjil i> its hiutnilr Jtihi ]'*in:itinl*' ? WImt is ttit* |;rinrj|irii s<'!i|>orl ? lti»w is it 



sitnatec] ? fSi^c map of Norf<>lk anil vicinity.) What rity opposite Norfolk ? 
ht'scritto the sitnatiipii uf IVterslmrg. I^ynLkburi:. li<>atuik<s Ah'xantlim. 
I'aiiville. Manchester, Fre<tericksljin%% Winchester. Staunton. Cluirhtfie!>»- 
ville, Newport New^. HarrisotihnrjLr* r^exingtoti. Wytheville. Ssiletn. 
WcMTKlsttJck. Abin^'don, Farmville. Hampton, SulTolk. Leeshur*,', C'ul- 
j"f|MT. Marion. Ik'dfoni City, lk»ydtan. Willianistnir^. Jarnesitown arnl 
Yorktown, For what histiirlc events are these lost two places fuined ? Where 
is tlie Nat oral lSri«l;^a* ? Weyer's Cave ? Lnray Caved ? 

Local Geography-— What is the nnme of the eounly in whirh you live ? In 
w liut division at t lie State is it ? Ilounil it. What moirntuins traverse or U>rder 
it ? What river or rivers flow throii-^di it ? Name and locate the connty seat. 
In what direct ion and how far is it frtun the capital of the Slate ? Dues any niil- 
rnad enter or ernss tiM^ roijot v ? 
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William and Mary Col- 
h'gr, uiiined \n lionor of 
tiiL* Kiii^ aiul Queen of 
England^ wus founded in 
ICIO:], lit Williamsbnrg, 
under Governor Fnineis 
Xicholson. Five years 
lati^r; 1GM8, Williumsbiirg 
beciinie the eiipitiil of 
the proTince. 

Old htPtM9 in l'&rJtft?uwi built In Catonlat Uayt. 

In 1716 tlovornnr Alex- 
ander Spotswood, one of the best governors Virginia ever had, turned hh at ten I ion 
to the monntaiu and valley region. Me was instrumental hi establishing the first 
iron furnace in America, Up to this time nearly all thepenpln lived 
in the Tidewater district, atid the old ftimiUes Imd splentlid henries on 
the banks of the rivers^ many of wkieh still renmin. Of these ohl 
historic homes, Westover (the home of tlie Byrds*), Shirley, Upper and 
Lower Brandon and Weyanoke nre justly faiuous. 

After (Jovernor Spotswood's time, the Vulloy Wfis gottlod 
up nipidly. A lurge trurt of hind in the northern secition of 
\'irginia had been grunted to Kurl Londonn, and his eon, 
Lord Fairfax, came to Americji and made Ids home at Green- 
way ('Oiirt, now in Chirke County. George Washington, 
tfien quite a youtli, was employed in surveying this land* 

The settlements beyond the mountains brought on the French 
and Indian War, in whieh George Washington commanded the Vir- 
ginia troops, and his coolness and bravery saved Braddock's army 
from destruetion after its defeat in 1755 at Fort Dnqnesne. 

When the Stamp Act was passed, the first defiance came from 
\'irginia» where Patrick Henry, a young lawyer from Louisa County, 
ottered a series of resolutions in protest. 

Wlien the tax was levied upon tea, the Virginia Assembly de- 
nounced the act and was dissolved by the Governor, but the mem- 
bers continued to meet at the famous old Raleigh Tavern in 
Williamsburg, When the port of Boston was closed and tlie charter 
of Mfissttchusetts ann tilled, a convention was held in the old 8t. 

John's Church in 
Richmond, where 
Patrick Henry 
made the speech in 
which he exclaimed 
'* Give me liberty, 
or give me ileath*" 

George Wa.sliirtg- 
ton was el 00 ted to 
command the Conti- 
nental Army, Vir- 
ginians were leaders 
in the Continental 
Cong r e s s , a n d 
Tiiomas Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independence. 

On the 25th of May, 1776, the Virginia Convention instructed 
her delegates to the Continental Congress to declare the colonies 
free and indepemlent states. On the L5th of June the Virginia Con- 
vention adopted the Bill of Rights, and two weeks later, five days 
before the Beelaration of Independence, adopted the Cotistitution 
under which the State government was organized, with Patrick 
Henry as its first governor. The last royalist governor. Lord Dun- 
more, had been driven from the State. 

N<*rfolk was captured and burned by the British early in the war 
Portsmouth was plundered and Suffolk burned in 1779. That year 
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Richmond becamo tlie capitaL In 1T81, while Thomas Jefferson 
was Giivenior, hNcliuiond was captured and burned by the British 
under Bejieditjt Arnold. I'etei\sburg was ahso captured. In the 
samo year an expedition under Tarletou wont to Charlottesville ta 
capture the legislature, in sest^ion tbei^e, but the members were 
warned in time. JelTerson, at Monticcllo, very narrowly escajjcd. 

The greatest victory of the war was won at Yorktown, on Vir- 
ginia soil, October ID, 1781, when Cornwallis surrendered* 

When the Constitution of the United States was framed, George 
Washington presided at the Convention, and James Madison, Ed- 
muTul llamlolph and (icorge Mason were members, Virginia rati- 
ticd the Constitution on June 25, 17HH, declaring at the same time 
by resolution that the pcoph^ had a right, whenever they chose to 

do BO, to resume the 
powers delegated to the 
Fed e r al Gove rn m en t by 
the Constitution, At that 
time Virginia was the lead- 
ing State in the Union, 
in wealtli and 
population. 
She had vol- 
untarily given 
up her West- 
ern territory, 
out of which 
many stated 
were after- 
wards formed. 

Mcofj^ Wa,sh- 

Alt. Vtrnvh, (fit htmu i\f %S'mhkngtQu , ami ,\tontt»lkt\ ham* of Mmfimn. i n E t o II W ft 8 

plttiled the fii'st President of the United Stales under tliti Constitntii>n, and after 
Adams hml served four years, I lie next three Presiilenls, each of whom served eight 
yean?, were nil elected frotn Virginia, giving tn that Slate thu* honor of furnishing 
the Pixsiderd, of the I'tjiled Slatr-s thirtytwo of the llrst thirty-six yeare of its 
existence, Tn lider yenrs nnother eiti/en of Virginia, John Tvler, and two of lier 
sons, William Henry Harrison and Zachnry Taylor, served as President. 

Kot only iu the executivo but in the judiciary was Virffinia honored, John 
Marshall of Virginia, one of the greatest Jnd^^es tbat ever lived, was Chief Justice 
*jC the Supreme Court of tlio United Stat<^s fur tJiirty-four years. 

When the Gulf States seceded in IJ^GI, Virginia refused at first to go 
with them ; but when the President called upon the State to furnish 
tron]>s to be used against the Southern States, Virginia denied the 
riglit of coercion au<l i>rumptly joined the Confederacy* The capi- 
tal of the Confederacy was at once moved to Hiehmond, and the 
soil of Virginia became the battleground in the East, Robert E, 
Lee, ''Stonewall'' Jackson, and Josejib E. Johnston, who com- 
manded Confederate arnties and whose fame filled the world, wens 
all Virginians, Every section of tlie State was invaded, and when 
the surrender came at Appomattox, the hintl was descjlatc. 

In 1SG3, while r 
the war was go- l^' 
ing on. Con- 
gross admitted 
the western 
counties of Vir- 
ginia to the 
Union as si 
State called 
West Virginia. 

The State of 

\ n'gtnia passed Ailiuijtou.-llotM o/ Otmntl Ut^ u,>'r u Xalionai Vtm*(ery. 






The Siiiireme Court hus Ave jmlges elected for twelve years* Judges of ihe 
circuit and corponAlion courts arc tdeeted for eight years. All j^idges are chosen 
hy the Oenenil As^^enilily. Public coqioratious are under the sufjervisiiun of a 
(/orjKiratiun rnmiuisfiion eonsi^tiiig ol three members^ appointed by fbe Gnveriior 
and holding office for thrc^* years. 

Transportation. — In tho curly days of the State the Chesapeako 
Bay and its nisuiy arms and rivers funiished navigable waterways 
for transportation. As settlements grew up in the interior and west- 
em part of the Stato, stage !ine3 were built and a great eaiial was 
planned along the James Kiverfroni Hiehmond aemss the Alleghany 
Mountains, Part of this canal was built ami nsed for many years. 
Stoamboats and sailing vessels still furnish means of transportation 
between points in the tidewater district, but in the interior of the 
State the eanaU have been filled up and the stage lines aliandoned, 
and almost every section ean now be reached hy railroad, BenideB the 
railroad lines, steamsiliips ply regularly between the \'irginia seaports 
and the cities of the Morhh 

Kailrctads traverse the State in all direc- 
tions. The most important are the foh 
lowing: 

The Soul hern Hail way has two great sections in 
this Stale, one extending from Danville throngh 
Lynchburg, Charlottesville and Alexaiuli ia to Wit^h- 
inglon; another from Diinvilh* through Kicbinoad lo 
deep Avater at Wi^st Point 
on the York River; a third 
froro Danville to Nor* 
folk. 

The Norfolk and West- 
ern crosses the State from 
Norfolk to Bristol, with 
bram'hes to the niiniiig re- 
gions, From Roanoke the 
Shenanrloah Valley division 
IMi-ases northwanl ihrongh 
the valley np to Ilagcrs- 
town : there is a branch 
from Roanoke to Winston, 
N. C. ; a braneb from Ne\r 
River to CituHnnati; the 
Clinch Valley division, 
fioH) (Iraham to Norton* and a branch from Lynchburg to DnHuun, N. C. 

The Chesuf>eake & Ohio cro?^iH?j? tht5 cenfriil \mv\ of the State frnm NewjKjrl 
News to the Alleghany Mnoutains, and on to dneiniinti and Louisville. A branch 
traverses the valley of (he James frum Richmond to CliUuu Forge. 

The Atlantic Coast Line includes the Baltimore k Potomac, the Richmond, 
Fred«-*riL'ksburg ami Potomae, the Htehraond and Peter^bnru, aii^l I ho Petersburg 
Railroad. These forni ii great trunk line between the North and (lie South. 

The Seaboard Air Linn connects the leading cities of I he Atlantic slope in 
the Stjuthern States with Norfolk, Richnu.ntl and Washington. 

The Jialtifnore & Ohio from Harper's Ferry to Lexington traverses the region 
lying between the Shenandrmh Mountains ami the Bine Ri<lge. 

The New York, Phihideliihia & Norfolk runs through the Eastern Sbor€ to 
Cape Char! e s . Boat s co n ne e t y\ i t h No rf ol k. 




tnia, is <^ituate4l a 
nioutit i>f Ehe Eli/ubeth River, one uf tiiv units of [Inuqiton R^wdb, I'lie Itarixtr 
is spacious, sjife and ea^^ily aecessiblcj admitting vessels of the targeHl vlmsa ta iu 
whnrves, and this has made it since cohitUM] days a heading seaport and i«ll(ppUig 
p«4nf . At its wharves are the $?hips of many nations, widch carry the pindiieUfif 
this country to ev«?ry section of the world; sn|»crb cojuiitwise i>teanii»ldps which nin 
daily to New York and Boston; and !*tcundK»ats to Washington, Baltimore and 
the cities and towns of the tidewater secHon of Virginia. 

The [jfoducts whieh Norfolk ships are chiefly gathered up and hroiighl X*i 
her wharves by raik'ijath wliich extend all over the courdry. Then? arc iiine uf 
these rnilroads, and ^ix of them are trunk lines. The nmst imfx>rlard an? the 
Norf<4k & Western, the Scabi>ard Air Line, Ifie Southern^ the Atlanlic C««tai 
Line, the Chi-sajieakc & t>hio, ajid the New York, I'hiladtdphia & Norfftk Uail- 
irmds. The two roads last named transfer freight and pas?^^nger^ by ferry \HmX» 
across riamptoii Roads. There are two eanab, the Albemarle lk> ChesajH'iike. at»d 
the Tiismal Swnnip Canal, which furnish inland wat^jrways southward lo ARie- 
marie and Pamlico Sounds. 

Norfolk's prineipal shipments are eottcm, in which it ranks third in the UiiHihI 
States, vegetables and fruits to Northern markets, lumlKfr and naval stores, pro- 
vi:5iunsand grain, horses and cuttle. The immense [iroduct of coal along the line 
of tlie Norfolk k Western Railroad is Itrougbt to Norfolk, where it is *ohl and 
shi^jped to foreign countries. Norfolk's trade in oystrrs and Hsfi is also valuable. 
Norfolk's shipping facilities and the varirty and extent of her manufactured 
articles have built up an inn>ortant wholesale tradft for the city, and a large n lim- 
ber of wholeside and commission houses are located here. It is the largest peanut 
market in the world. 

The manufactured articles are commercial fcrtiJizers, n>aste<l coffee and apicea, 
wagons and carriages, cotton g«>ods, silk, cotton-seed-oil, machinery, luarreh and 
boxcM, cigars, fundture. shirts and overalls, steel shutters and blind:?, lUiihle* 
these there iir<? iron and l(nis> fact tiHes, shipyards and mwehiuo shopi*, oyster-iwK'k* 

ing plants, cotton compresses, saw jutlb and 
phiiiing mills, and peanut factories. 

The business buildings are handsome. The 
most important publiu buildings are the Cuslom 
House a?id the Post Ullico. St, Paul's ChiirL'U, 
one of the oldest churches in tbe city, Iuy> in i1 
side a shell fired from a British vo5^^?l wbeaJ 
Norfolk was bomlmrdeii in 1776. Norfolk has a. 
line system of gjaded schools, and ihe piivatc^ 
sehools arc of liigh character, 

Anunmtbe »iihiirt>a of Norfolk an? T^amhrrfn Rotnt 
»T\*\ Month Kot*f&tk, wJilch lire really Itii-tuded in the cllj, 
t'iitittrift (ind Hr^t yorfo>ik, whicli baa cedar, lumlN^ ' 

unit fti.i-]tEiig uork». 



llfw/t of Xorffjlk, h/ffxrim/ rnnfom lh}n*e, Vummni]i\l Mace itvil fhr liarbfft* 

Herhfefi ipf^h 5,tM10). in Norfolk County, is in the fork of the Kastem and 
Sf Kit hern l>rnnches of the Elixabelh River. It is connected with Norfolk and 
Portsmouth by ferrie.s, It is one of the tenninals of the Norfolk & Sim Ibom 
Railroad, and the shops of that mad are located here. Pk*rkley is noted for it* 
In mber trade and has become an important maniifiicturing center. It has 2»hip 
yards* saw mills, hosiery and box factories, and iron, oil, creos<iting and guano 
works. It is ft growing reside nee city, with electric railways and pleasant aulv 
urb^i which contain almost as large a [lopulation as the city itself. 
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W if Ham ttburg 

(pop. a,OM)^ the cotiiiiy- 
Bciit of Jnmchs City 
Cotiuty, \e ihf t))(Ji'HKt in- 
c*»rpornto<l city in tUv 
iriiliiHl 8uii». havfinrrc* 
ciflvtMl h« ehartor frnin 
OtMorge U\. Ill riiflv 
llin*'P It wflfl knowij ua 

\m I wn«i u iuiiiil W J I H n n 1 1* 
liurt? In lionof of Kitnj: 
Wlllinm. It wtu tho 
t*IU colon I 111 rnpitiil of 
yinfinia mid wm^ the 
gn^t commerclnl and 
•octal eentcr of the State. 




Among it« lilctoHc plAci« are Bnitori l*anali CUurcli, orgiuii7A*tl In l(U!i. 



thi* nU\i*nl KntirUeh church now in nte in Ihls eoiintrj' ; the Coun-houw*, built In ITtWt dtitienCTl 
by 8ir ClirUtopher Wren ; and the old "Powder Floni/' hntll by Alexander Spotsw^od in 1714. 

Wllllatiiibarg if not*"*] as the vent of Wlllijini and THary CotU-^, fonnded In If&H. (rvor^'^^ WaieJi^ 
lnf]^on was at one time Chancellor of ibia institution, and President* Monroe, Madlnuu and Tyler 
were graduated ftum IL The Uoapltal for the Inanoe, located here, is tlui oldcat iii»duitlop of the 
idnd In Utfa country* 

FALL UNB, 

liMimond (pop. 85,060), the capital, is the largest city In the State, and 
fourth ill population in the South. The city was tuid out in 1737 by Col. Willitini 
ByrtI, Ticur the fpot where onue stocKi the chief village of Powhatan. 

Its location at the head of navig^aiton on the James Hiver made it in early days* 
the distributing point for mercliandise, which came to its wharves by water and 
which WHS sold to the planters of ihe rieh section lyintj west. As the country 
developed, ^'reat \vholE>.^a]e houses were lorsitctl ht^re, and to-diiy Hiiliui'ind joh- 




bers sell gw)ds not only thmngh- 
out Virginia but all over the 
West and South. 

The coininen'e at Richrnoud 
brouji^ht means of transfiortatioti. 
lief ore itie days of railroads the 
Jamei^ Itiver and Kanawha Canul 
was built frotu Richmond alouj? 
the bank of the James River 
up into the mountains. In the //,>t>r/-Y ^/rr^Y 
early days of railroailing, Hnes 
were extended into the city, and thei>e have 
increased liiiLil to-day Rictnuoiid is eonnef'ted 
by rail with every important city in the land. 
The ohl cauftl has been abftndoned and a rail- 
rojtil line built along the toW'|)ath, 

The falls of the river furnish cheap waler 
power which miiny years ago matle Rich^ 
niond a manufacturing center. Flour mrlla 
and other manufacturing plants first grew up 
along the river side where the water-power 
could be utilized. But cheap coal has made 
cheap steam -powerj and immense mannfac- 
turing" establiiihments are now lr>cated in va- 
rioui* quarters of Ihe city, Richmond to-day a, , 

ranks first in the State and second in the Soutti 
as a inatin fact u ring city. Her niaiuifaclnrcrs ship I heir products all over the world. 

The tuanufacturing interesits of Riehmi>nd include tobacco and cigarette fac- 
toiies, a car factory, a bag factory, a baking powder factory, and a meat juIlc 



factory, flour mills with an immense export trade, the Tredegar Iron Works, whieh 
manufactured cannon for the Confederacy, the Old Dominion Iron and Nail 
Works* the Richmond Ijocomotive Works, car axle works, inacdiine, iroo *nd fitove 
work.s, plow, engine, punjp and carriage factories, fertilizer works, cedar works, 
sash, door and planing mills, paper nulls and printing eHtabliiihirient^, 

Success in conunercL' and niLunifacture bus made Kielmiond a very 
city. IJer bank.s have hirge capital, and in the volume of the busiiicsj* lui 
thcnv the i;ily ranks third iti the S<ruth. besides Ihe bauk** there are safe dep^i^n 
and trust companies, three Buceessful fire insurance and two life insuraijce com- 
panics, Beiiiides the home comf>anies, all the principal insuratice com panics \m\e 
g^'ueral agencies in the city. The Ilnaiiciers of Riehmond tiave been importAnt 
fact<u*s in buiJtlingand controlling railrcjads in the South. 

Uicbmoml has had a most interesting history, It became the capital of Vlr- 
gjiiia in 1770, and was also Ihe capital of the Confederacy from 1861 to 1805. 
Near it are t^ome of the most famous t>attlet}cldf? of the war lietwcen the Stales. 
The Confederate Congress sat in the State Capitol l>uilding. Among the other 
buildings of interest are the Cunfi^ibrule Musenm, which wa:* the ** White Mo«^*' 
of the Confederacy; General R. E. lA*e\s residence, now the honje of the Virjftnin 
Bistorieal Society; and St. John's Church, in which Patrick Henry inmde his 
famous ts]»eech. 

Richmond is a beautiful city. The Capitol, a historic building modeled after 
a fioman temple, is beautifully located in a large park near the center of thcctty* 
In Ihe rotunda of the Capitol is the famous lloudon's statue of Washington, and 
a bust of Lafayette. Nearby is Ihe City Hall, one of the finest in the country. 
In Capitol S»pnire stand the famous eque.striiin stntuo of Waisliington and tha 
monumenl to Stonewall Jackson; in the southwestern part of the S^^jUare stan<| 
the nntrble statue of Henry Clay and the old Rcli Towvr; cm Franklin Street ia 
the Lee monument; on Mennitage Uoiui the statue of General A. P. lUll; anq 
i»M Libby*s Hill stamls the beautiful monument to tlsc Sailors and Soldiers of lb < 

infederacy. In Molly wood Cemetery are buried Jeffer^r^n Davis, James Mon 
John Tyler, John llandoljib of Roanoke, and Commoilore .Maury. Franklin an 
<irace, the two taincipal residence streets, are among the most l>cantiful i^ 
America. 

Richmond is famous for its educational and benevolent instittitions. The pit! 
lie schools are of the highest character, and incluile gi-aded or district sch<^»f»ls, 
liigb school for boys and girb. iind a higli and normnl school for colored youti 

Richtnoml College, the t'Uioii Theologic 
Seminary, the Woman's College of Richnion« 
Ihe Cniversity College of Medicine and tl 
Medical College of Virgiiua, for whit« gt 
dents; and the Virginia Union Uni%erei 
and Hartshorn Memoritd Colleire, for eolo 
St ude M ts, are local cd here. M cG uire's SchooJ 
Nolley's SchofJ and the Richmond Acadeni] 
nre noteil prei^aratory sclu:»ols ff>r Ijoys. Nei 
ibeeityis the Laurel Industrial School, eslal 
iiMnfl nnd muinliducil bv the Prison Ass<x'ti 





tion of Virginia for the training and reformation of jtiveJ 
iiUe delinquents, which is the only inslitution of tht kim? tit 
the South. 

Aahinnd <|K)p. 1,147), in Hanover Comity, in a ioirii on tlic tiir 
iitonil, Fredi^kkabnri; A l\titmv\r Hailrtwl. It Is ciUunmi miles from Rtchmoiid and la a p^a 
of reiiifJence for many tw^r^oiiH eiitrn^i'd tn biialneaa in that city. Cloae by Is the hlrtliptiirv of' 
Henry Cky, after whose KeuUickj home the Ipwn waaaamed. It i« the teat of Randolph -II aeon 
College. 
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LjfiiChtfUfQ.—Shoiiiutj the JaiUti iih;er and tM€ inw^Hit ma niJj acta ting piatti* u/wffj r/* Lnhk. 



ttj(t h>h>Ji'r^'/ar/u 



I' I httiti/mn buihi\tt*ja, 



Furmriitr fptip, 'iA'il), thi! cc>iinty-M*«t of Prince Edward Cminiy, \» rm the Appomnttoz River. 
\\ In ofi i\\v N\ A \V, RJi., nnil Is III*; liir«ili)Uii tjf llw* Fnrnivillf" & PowlinUvu RiillryatL It Is 
cri^^ttp^il t'hd'rty li» the m*iimfa<^tiiro of uilwu^rin, In which H hitM lai hntufupe irailfj. Tl»'ft' is « lurirt- 
r<miMlr)^ heru ttiHl twu beiiitiB. The Fiiraivllle Littilu SpriiipP arc wtll kn^pwii, unci (he wiiU-r i« lHJ(iii:U 
nuti iihl[»fM«t in Ittrgr ijniuititlrB. PwrntvilUi Im tin? stJal uf the 8Ul«; Fvinnlr Normal HcUchjI, ftjid not 
far frmn thu town In Tliiinpxleit SlHncy College, 

MnrtiHHvtttt* (jMjp, 2Mi)> the* conn lyiR'ftt of llenrj County, U nt the InUTBcctlnti of tbu Duii- 
vlllr i& Wt'HU-m and ihe Blu'ltniidiMli dlvUiuti nf tht^ Nurrolk tt Wcstuni liitilrtmde. It ha uio«t 
Imporlnnl icjUirjcu innrkct, iind hiw » prvwi tiinnlKT of pliiii tmd tinioking lolmct'o frtt'lorifft, iirixerlfs 
and wnri'liousM «. It Uw* iilso brkk work*, rtoiir and fl»w tnilK **»» ^f^'* fc»iii>drj, and u wai^on 
fnctury. J I htm public |/mil(N.l and tily;h «ebiH>li« iind a semlnnry for i^rU. 

Chuihntn fiH»fj. W18>, rotimy^fui uf PittHyhjiida, tlie Inrj^i'i'it county In tia* 8liiti% b on tfaematzi 
IhK" of thi' SioiMht^rn linilwny, Iwtwfen Lyitrhhnrj^ and DunviMc. 

JJanviUt* ([>np, 16,520| iis on both sides of the Dan Kiver al the falls, whers it 
eiits iti* way tliroii^Hi Ihc fiMit^iilb of the Blue Uiflge. It is in the heart of the 
flnciit tobiiceo district i*( tlie United *Stat4^s» atnl iiiws many hirgo tobacco witrc- 
hoiises. Jforo leaf lobacio in hiiiidled here than in iitiy other city In Virjfinia, • 

DHfivillo was for years tho western terniiniis of 
the fttftious Uichmoiifi & Danville liailroatl, wliich 
here nwl the Virginia Midland from Lynchburg 
and the Piedmont Air Line from Ciiarlotte. These 
nmh are iiow nil Incorporated in the Soultiern 
Itailwny System. Danville entcr|>rise also built 
the Di*nvilic & Western Ujiilrcmi! iind the Allan He 
ik Dativille. Tliese made l^ativilluan imiioriant 
trade eenler. 

The siilendid water- jiowcr from the falb of the 
Dun lliicr Um been iitili«e«l by a canal, and Dan- 
villc hna 1ji*eojne an im|XM'tant mantifacturingeity^ 
By the census of 19fK> it rank^s third in thi* Slafe, 
but in prufmrlion to its pojMjIafion it lank^ Ori^L 
The most iinportntit tioiimfa* during interest is tobac 
large cotton mills an<l olhcr important interests. These inehide wagons, buggies, 
barrels, furniture, flour, lumber, briek^ siis|>ender}« and overalls. 

Thmvith- is a eomjmeu well-built cily, extending from the river up on the hills 
on both sides, Iloanoke Female College, Haiidolph-Jtacon Institute, and the Mili- 
tary Institute are located here, and the graded schools are of the highest cbaraeter, 

Lff$tchhttr(f (pop. 18.891). near the geographical center of the State, is on (lie 
dames Uivi-r, at itic point where it cuts its way through tiR* fwit-hills of the Bhie 
Riilge, In early days travelers took ad vanlnge of the j tat h cut by the James in 
going from the Coastal Plain up into the mountains, and crossed (he river at this 
point, first eaUecl Lyneh's Ferry. At the ferry the village of Lyiodibtirtj soon 
sprang np and became a trading center 
for the surrounding ctanilry. The old 
stage nwwis running norlh ami south 
and east and west crosssed here, and 
the James River and Kanavvha 
Cantd furnished a WMlerway for com- 
merce 

When (lie great trunk railways, 
now called the Soulfiern, the X^ i 
folk & Wciitern, and the Chesapenkr 
& Ohio were built, they followed lh> 
samvi easy lines of travel and inhr 
seeled at Ijynchburg* Thejie ha\' 
made Lynehburg ttio eommercial 
metrt»jKdis of tlie rMedmont sectiim 
At the center of a rich tobacct^-gi'MW- 
ing regioti, it l>ecanve an iin|H)rhiiki 
toliaeco market. As the city grew 
in wealth, jobbing hou.*e^ were e-stal - 
tished hen\ and to-day it sells gCHHJs 
over Ml extensive area. These houses 



employ a large number of traveling men^ and their annual sulcs nfiurh tiMUiy 
millions of dollars. 

The falls of the river give splendid water-power, which was long ago utilixcd^ 
and Lyntddiurg at an early day Ijccarae a manufaclnring city, lla firs^t mantifac" 
tnring interest was tobacco, which is still its leading industry, Irs other manu- 
factures are numerous and varied, embracing a large number of articles. It has 
woolen and cotton miUs, iron works, foundries* machine shops, nail wurks, pij>e 
foundries, paper mills, and factories for maniifactunng shoes, knit g-oods, furni- 
ture. piif>er l)oxes, leather, harness and many smaller articles. 

Lynchburs: is a |iictnrescpje city. The hills upon which it is built rise abruptly 
fmin the river, and streets are laid out on terraces along their fiiiles. The bum- 
ness buildings and private residences are very handsome. 

The Kaiidolpb-Macou Wfunan's College atid the Piedmont llusiness Colli 
are located here. The graded schools are of the highest character and inch 
high sehofd ilepartments for lioys and girls. 
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MoHticdio, tht hotm of Thotntu Jejfrrtou, nrat CharktttMvittt 

but there are also tlii*ce 




Dantiiii, dktrteittff Main SIm^, ioaking toward the rittr/rom IM Fwi OJica, 



lirdfttrd CUff (pop. %A\\\), iht: cuunty-fw'iil of Bodfc 
Coiuityjir Itoantlfiilly i?jtimn*d jinionR the motinliilnft, aijd 
Of ptjpiiiur iiinuner o-sort. The ffcrnefy in tlie yiclnltj U ici 
plrhirtfttiLiis th« iiiohI clrlklni;; feature boioi; Ihr Pivk* c 
Otirr. I'ij^dit mdcB di^mnt. The chief ltidtnitT7 la nunafw 
turing tijhttctn. but ihrre nre id«o niAJjy otht'T mamifacttira 
hjchiiUtiji^ u wiM)k'ti ndll \ihcrcit f^oc] (luaffty of krf>cy cJol 
Ih oin^k', tlonr ni]l]i<, cjiiiniiii: factoHvci and iitucbint^ wfvk. 
JSwlfunJ City lio« Iltmdolph.MACon Arudcuiy, Ifc^linont Seai 
njiry, tlur I'lJon t'oOpi^mthf School and piitilir M-booltL 

Vharlnffe»vtUe (pop. 6,44»), at (he c rosea n 
<*f the Southern and the C. & O* liailrood* 
famous as the seat of the University of Virginfi 
and as the home of Thomas Je1fei*>on. It is t 
ciinnty-seat of Albemarle Count y, and a mar 
for grapes, wines atid fruils. including Ihe famous Albemarle pippins, 

Charlottesville has large woolen nulls, luud«er and flouring uiills, a printL 
establishment where law books are pnblisbetl, and knit gocnis and overall failork 
Tln^ Churb>ttesville Woolen IM ills supply West Point and officers of the Unli 
Stales Army with cloth for uniforms. 

The educational institutions are the University of Virginia, AU»eniarle Fern 
Institute, Pantops Academy, Piedmont Female Institttte and the Univers 
School. The city has flrst-i-lass graded schools. '* Monticello/* the home 
Jederson, and *" Mt>iiroe Mill/' the home of Monroe, are near by. 

SfnttMfHU i\tif\K \:im, iti AlhcMiirtrk' ConTitj. b on Ww Jiuneft liiver Dlvidon of tlie Scml;^ 
ll.H, li Imp. A hauk. nnd ii- llii* ^io^»l imporUnit tjwlini^ point of the lower pivtlon of tin* ecranfj- 
f '!*//»♦'/#*' I' (pep l,<il8>, till' t-imntx-fiMMi of t'nlpeixT County, Is u projm*»ive (own on Um S?a» 

t::rn K^Urciud. It bufi largo macbiur-cbopBU, 
tiitiniifActiire« hanlvMiM- nnd floiir. Tht b*. 
nf Vislm Mountain mid Brandy Station -* 
fotiifht near by, 

l|V«r7*e«nfaii (jiop. l,Ct2T), th« enmity 
of Fiuiqtiicr County. Is the tMminiii of 
Warrentott brunch nilJwny <?iaiitprting It 
lilt* ttontliem and iht' Chfvapi^ke ^ 
Ifjolroadfl. It Is n iiopnlar nwirt Ih* 
rr-und: in (»fiDimer, for vlsltom i#«rlr!i^ 
rli'iTii^e fi'oni city llfo ; and in vitnter.^ 
ih<>*«e rt»qniHntj a milder climate than th^^ 
Ih*.' North, It 1« a training grtnind for li^ 
fnr thi- Nfw York markrt, luid the fthi| 
l»<lia for great quantitit^ of cattlev fh 
'h\*'^ir. It hap two bankiF, and Amir and Ic 

Lfraburff IjKpp, l*5ta% the COunlJ-4 
Loudoun County. i« on ii branrh of tli« 
Ml U fJ.. iu»Jir the Potomac Ritvf* U "»^ i 
plxmingmUh co<i|w?Tftgt* i^orln^ ni«l 
: urt'^ wa^nift^ earrlaipf^ burtKW and flti«» ^. " 
ii.i!? n largt^ local trtdt*, two tmnkf. £«*»■ f*»*t 
iiK-rciid furllitieft, grndcd and Ulgb *cho*»l* ■»' 

COllfigiS, 
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THE OKEAT VATXKY. 
Herrffville (pop, fiaiS), the vimnty^tuit at 
ClarkeCuunty, ifloii theHhermruloah dhieUin of 
the N. * W. li.R. In Rfvolntlonnry dny» it w&a 
tJt«* acme of au munjr comtwiln tlliiit it wm known 
OB ** Biittk'kiwn.'" It Ib li^ht^Ml by act'tji' Ifiue nnn, 
Mid Iiiift a welter #upp]y broujfli I frfjm i\w }i\uv 
Kiilijf' Moiiniiiini*, u dietancre of i^ix itiiJett. 



Lfxingtwi and th* thuuufaitiJi 




WtHrhester (pop, 5,161), the county- seat of Prtfderick County, is on the 
Shenantloiih Vnlhy I>ivisioii of the B. & 0. U.R,. ami is abo tlie terminus of the 
Cmul>crhintl Valley Uatlro^nl. It i> one of thehi-^itone eilie;* of Vir^hiia, and wns 
ehailered iu 1152* It is closely iJeulilled with Wa^hiugtnn'A early ruilitary ser- 
vice* and old Fort Loudoun was huilL at this place by him in 1750. It was famous 
do Hug the Con federate struggle, and a battle was fought iu the si reels of the city. 

Witjchester is au important trade center, and nmnufaclurt's flour, woolen gootLs 
ho>iery, figariS, leather, gloves, hrk-k, hrnonjs, j?trawboard, rhfHolale and barfi^ln, 
arul lias sumac mills nnd graiule f]uiirrits, 

Fairfax College, Valley Female rollegv and (lift EpisJcopil Femide Instil ute are 
located here, and the 
city has excellent 
gnwled scho<ds. 

Ft^nl Roynt i\ns\). 
I,«>;i5,i, Iht? <:<MitUy-Hfal at 
Warren ronntyt i*- on 
the Stlentindtmh ilhi- 
Mlmmf m«»N,& W. UAL 
It ii)tiiMir>ir|iir<c>f. rljxurn, 
li»iMili>9> k'h'gnipb }jiiLi 
ami Imixi^, Iiimi n rejrly- 
JwHii Uipffltry nniimfju: 
tory And I wo hnnlCb. 
A hninch of Itumtolplv In (Ae Ctnler of Uttrfijtfmln/n/ 

Macon rolJttit! Is Im-HkHl 
livrr. iSt'tttftnvfifte&Uil J?/i»rrlo«, IkjUi on Ibo mllroftd, nrcnba Importftiit towiteof Wurreu t Jounty. 

WfffttiMtork ^po|i. l.OCO-K UtP rrmiity-ewit of StifninadDuli County, nn Lbf Valley hremcli of iho 
S, R.H., in a rirli iwtciion. IL nmniifftctares brkk, eaati and d(M>r», «t«vc» uud bornl IjLudp, mnl 
ha» titiiikA and tnji»l €urji|)uuie». 

J^firflj/ (pop l.l4rK tile cnuuty-BCttt of Page County, 1» ot» tlie Slifnandoah division of the N. &> 
W. RIt., u few milcH from the river. The town bus a large tiuinury, wverul smaller inibwtHes «iul 
fw(* hankfi. Near it jjjv the fn^Tiona Caverns of Luraj* 

Shennniloah (pop. 1 /SO) la In Page County, cm the eoathem fork of the Shoniiud<»ah Hivcr. The 
Norf'ilk & Western litiilnMud pasaoi through it^ ond &onie of il^ njucblnt- ihopa ntv lo<j«Utl h»rrc*. 
SbeiiuudojUi U}\i* a hijwt Uimtce capable of producing rtiie bnndrifl toiiB of Iron » day, 

Harrisonhttrff jpop. 3,531), thi? county ecat of ttofkingham County, in ftituatLd at tliP junction 
of llje SinUlMTiu llie Valley brunch of Iht; Bultiinorii! & Ohio, and the 
Ctieaapetike tt Wi^U-n) Hidtroatle. U \a ifi tho t'^'AUtirul Shcnundnuk 
Valley and te fin active t»iiHJni-»i>i center. Il ba« a krge tannery, dtiuring 
roillw nnd othnr mjiDufacturing Indufttrica. 

Siattnton (pop. 7,289), iu Augusta County, U the 
large;*! and most flcuirishiug city in the Shenandoah Valley. 
It is lieauti fully situated in the midst of a fertile and pic- 
Utreiwpje regimi, at an elevation of l,oO0 feet above Ibc 
aeii level. The Chesapeake & Ohio and Baltimrtre & Oliio 
Hailroatis cross here* giving tlie city except ioual shij>|)iijg 
fjw'ilities*. It lias wagon fattories, feilili?vL*r fHctories ami 

fin organ factory. The organ factory has an output of 5,000 organs per annuiu, 
Staunton Ini.^ i>ne of tlie largest <b>ur mills in tlie State, two large ice faclories, 
and df>es nn unusually large jobbing biwiness. ll is also the hanking center for 
this section of the country, having four banks with large capilal. 

Staunton is a favorite residence city, with two pretty parks, ami is noteil 
as an ediicalional center, the Mary Baldwin Seminary, Virginia Female Insli- 
tute* Staunton Military Academy, Dunsmore Business College, and Virginia 



S^lewd for the Deaf and the Blind all being located lierc. Its public schofilH 
are excel tent. The Western State Ilospitnl for the Itijsane l<, located at Staunlou, 

Hasie Citff (pop. l^SfTO) 1h ill Angustii County at (he toot of the Bine RJdge, at tbe junctioa of 
the C. Jt U. and the Sbeuanduah branch of ttie N. &. W. HK. FnrniUii<? and woolim goodtt arc 
man It fart u red. 

Lf^jtfHfftoti \pii[K 3,3<Wj, Uji; county -Beat of Rockbridge Cnnnly, ia at thu Junction of ih<j Valley 
bri^ncb ol ibtr B, <fe (J. ttnd thit JaJiiea Elver brunch uf tbu C & O. RaJiroada. It hoa two banks, a 
large local inulc, and la the commprrial cenr^r of the county, 

Lexington k noted m the aeal of Wtinlilntfinn and Use Unlveralty, and of the Vlrgiaia MlUtaiy 
Institute, the " We»t Point of the South/" lienenil Robert K. Lc« was for a liumbtT of yi!ar« Pn«l 
dent of thu UulTi:?r»ity, and {^(onewall Jarkeou wn« a pnife^^or in tlie Military ]nalbul« at the o|H>n- 
Jng itt tb«i ^ar between Uu' 8uitea. They are both burled m Lc-sington. 

Jittena f'iirfa (pop, 2,388), In Rockbridf^ 
Couin y, on the Shenaiuloab divlaioii of the N .&\V, 
R H , la u noiiriBliing young city. The iron nilti«>fl 
in thv vicinity arc worktH) exti?iialvely, and the 
product in handU-d at Bneiia Vittta. It baa ft lar^ 
bliu*t furnact', Imilfr and foundry worka, llj^ 
brick worku, t4ii3ni ry, paper mill and hardwood 
worka, a^ woii mi smaller industries. The dty ia 



healthfully kM-Aled high 
np In rhtf Blue Ridg^- 
Moil nt nil I H, n nd b A pleas- 
ant pluce of rt^idencc. 
A collegt* for yoioig 
ludbift il* b^caffsl hen'. 

2l,4Dr)jisinthetlrcat 
Valley, between the 
Blue Riilge and the 
rftiiges of the Alle- 
ghany Mountains, 
and \s over a 
thoMwind feet above 
se^i level. For ninnv Year 





Oue iff' Witti'h^!^Ur*8 ftitntitOftu rr*idtttCr4, 



it was an uuimjiortant station on the railii^mt 
from Korfitik lo Bristol, which iii 1881 t>tHcame Ihe Norfolk & Western Rail- 
road. The next year the Shenandoah Valley Railroad was extended to this point 
and the name RuancAe flrasthcn given to the junction. It has since grown lo be 
one of the great cities of the State. A branch of the Norfolk ^ Western Railroad 
extends to Winston-Salem in North Carolina, which atbls a railroad line soul h ward 
to the shipping advantages of the city. 

The bjcaiion at this point of the shops of the Norfolk & Western Railroml 
maJc it at once au industrial eity, and with eoal and iron holh near by il ha^ 
become the eetiler of the iron industry of the Slide. It has three nnnlcrn bli^st 
furnaces, two rolling tnills, btitlge and iron w*jrks, nuichine works and 
foundries. It has also a large cotton mill aitd oilier important manufacturing 
interests. These Include cigar, carriage, sash, door and blind factories, and 
briek works. The oflliees for the nmuagement of the Norfolk &, Western Railroad 
are located here. 

The educational advantages of Roanoke are of the highest character. They 
include jirst-class graded schools, a college for young ladies, Alleghany Insti- 
tute for boys, and the Nurmal Business C'ollege. fl oil ins Institute and Roanoke 
College, both noted educiilional institutions, are within a short distance. 

Because of its rapid gmwth, Rnanoke has been called the ** Magic City." 

Vinton (pop. I,4S8), 
titnt* mill* enflt of Roan- 
oke City, on Ihe Norfolk 
tV Western^ in piruated La 
J I rieh agrlcnluiral region. 
Il J!^ eonnc>cted wfUk Roan' 
*<kv by an electric rar line, 
iunl i& a town itt honk-*. 




Slone-Rt»ttnuke, Xa, 
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(;eoguai*iiv of Virginia. 



Sftfem i^Al'^t, the rt»«iUy-8rmt of lloannkc Cutmly, on 
th« N. & W. HJt, iei III A pictun'M|iji' niickuii, and le t»ne 
of thp uiOBt aliMiftivu f)|j»ct« in Vlruhtia. It i« riot<?<I f^tr 
\t» Ui'aUkf allies*, mul is h pojiiUur rceort fur •timnier 
vi«ltar». It 1)06 two hrtnkn and a TruBt compiuiy* machltiu 
And fron workA, brick a ltd Lih^ w<irk«, two Ittrgc uuincrii^, 
a bloot f armies, jQtmr i&ud WfKden m\\\a, nimI tt eigiin<ttt:'- 
raachlni^ fuctory, RoAtioke Collrut, tliv BnpHni Orplmnriifi- 
of V'lrginift, nnd nn Otljhan Home of tlie LutheruJi lUum h 
Hire l«.*:UwJ lure. 

Rniif&rd \\^^}, \n Montfiomtry Cuuiity, on the 
eamr bunk of New IKvit. Is oii li»c main line of th«' N. 
.K W^ IMl., at the junctiou <if XUv Vlrgliiln & uliio 
brnoch. It Is bemuifulJy «iiuutcHJ uu tlit- Hfin*<-«rLl hllJ» 
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whkh rise u\^ from the river lo & C(>npiili!T«hl« licijehL It« prliipt]ml Indtrntrk's 
arc* an Inin f iimucc, cwtirviri jiliie workji, flfrtjr mJlM, ntid facfori*^ w hrn? nni^ati 
IjuIi!^ and i!)jokc&, ikewiTia »ind tuiTtdk*!? itn< iiiiult'. It keii> ii imtiipnal hunk nnd ii 
tmet lomimny. St. Albiirm HiIukiI uiid licU Ih di Acaileiny an' two gorwl [irlvat«> 
•chcKiU, und ttit' city Iicib arxlchieifl public (arlifi'dn. Eaat Hadfnrti ([Kip, ^^*MJ>} 
li oiif niik' fnun lladftird. on tin.' N. Jt W, HH, 

rulnrnkt t'iti/ ipop. l!,SlTii, Unt cotiiity-w*iti of Pnla«kL Connty, on tlic North 
Cipflinii Dlviftioti of iho N «t W. Ii,U.» ii4 beniifjfully locaUxl iimoiig tlu* niuiin. 
tidnn^ iriiL' [loifit, IVjik Knob, riiiini; fini^eii liiuidn.'d ft-et jiboTL' tUi^ town. It l» noted frir it« xUic 
workw; ami tiK-Tthii Rinp, wWrh 3e nianufjictnrc^l la*n', hns !>een lulopttjd by tbf' liiltcvl Stati» And 
the British rk>vertimLMiiB &n thidr ntfuitlard of purity. Tlic oiltics are at BerihA. Pulnskl nlmt tme 
Iron furnaces and mnnufActuri^^ lamtxT. 

WtfthrptUc (fxtp. 3,1)03), the coitnty-ficot of Wylhf Tounty, rm ihe nmln tine of the N. A W. 
KAt, Jrt a wHl-known Htimtnvr n»ort It 1© twvntythri'e hmidn'*! fwi a1x>vi« wn U<M'), in a i>lc- 
tiiM'wpjv rt'jTifiii^ tiiid hftB valtiiiblf! luliii^riil i»i>rlii|;*, Jlrnry (isiy practict'*! liiw lior*.' pud wn* a 
pfirfrnT of Judtji- WvLbf, for wlioin tlie toHvn wiis t]unK><l. rJunk'l WehHlor mid Jobn t\ Callionn 
wt-rv frvquenl vii^ijorw, nnd Prealdenl .Jat'ks*in, jrmrTicyhij; from hlM Kcnliiiky Uumr lo WanliiiLK'Urn* 
alwayst<topiK«tl at Wythuvllle. It boa woolen and kidttliig millp, aftali, door and blind fa^torlva, 
curriajfc wtjrks and fonndrlps, 

iturat Itrtrent (|Kip. l,(KKl), in the tatuc cnutity, if alao on the Hi, &. W. R.li. Tberc la a large 
car-wbwl eontjmny loeiit*Ml hcrrt*, and u coliar and hamcsA factory. 

Mnrion qmp 2,(M5), tb* routity-scttt of Hmytb County » Is eituatifl at the junction ot Ibc Marlon 
A l{yi' Vallty nnd the X, A V\\ Rallrouda. Two wagon factorlw jeivc i^rtiployni«nl lo a minibcrof 
Imnde. There i» a\»o n fiiniitiire factory here, and there an' Inrgt* iptarries of llmeslritK' rock near 
the town. Marion frVraale College Is a fluct'Cbsrul iMliicuboiial liiiftlliilion. The 8outt«wif<kTn State 
]Iu«ipku] for the insane Is locattnl here, 

Saiiville (jxip. 1,051 1, in Hniylli County, th*- lermliiPB of a brant-h of the N, & W. RR,, U nof*>«l 
for Ha alkutl workj*, wb«rt.* malt, *oda ash, caii»tk »o«Ja ntid bicarbonate of a<Kttt jm* prtHhteed. Tin' 
quarry Ib about Lliree and a htJilf mlk<« from (be alt all works, and the llint-'stone is brought to tlxt 
works by uteoine of a i:ntakr line of Iron hiiekelt^. Thi? biicket« carry nboui Qw hundred [K>iind(4 of 
Uim-«lon«, «Jid in miiw placen they itre two hundred nnd fifty r»«et abmv the ground. l*uring the 
war bctwwti tlif Htutt^ tialtville fiiruit*hn1 e^alt for tin* ("onnHlrndt- Stjilr«*, nnd vsn- Ibt- ybjit'tive 
point of many Federal iittiick*. 




HHHifd is al \\m jitndion of two great 
Uunk r/i)lnmd.s, and Xhvi^^ ^lioricr railroiMlj* 
I'.KtiTul fmni \\m fMjiril tu tbo rich ruiiierml 
rtiul Minljcr belLs fyiiitj east wtid west. Thej*« 
tnakc it an iiiipurtuiil ItirtibiT market and 
luisifiess centet*. !t ha^ saw milJ.s and pltin- 
iii|^ mills, aii iron furmice. tt»nnery. pulp 
tnills, I nl mec'o fiiL' terries, nnd many otiier ifn- 
|iorhint miiintfaetuiing iiileri'sra. Two to- 
l*ALfO waivhtdihcs, several wliolesale houi*c» 
and att abattoir are lontied here. Tlie eclu- 
t ational institutions include excellent g-raded 
schools for tho ril>% Kitig College, Sullins 
College and t?outh\vest Virjjinia Institute. 
fJristol is half iti Washington Connty, Vir- 
ginia, imd half in iSulIivan Cotmfy. Ten- 
nessee, the state lino runrittig 
through the center of ihe principal 
bnsiiii'ss sU'eet* The total popida- 
tion is D,850. 

ALLEUIIANY MOUTTTAIIfS. 

€tift€t.* Forge (pop. S,21!2>, in Alio- 
ttfijiuy t'ouiily, \* the ctrnttir of the Iron 
Industry of that repoa, iix furnace* being 
loetili'^l In the vklnity. It J» the t^rnjinua 
of ihr Ea&tcfm, We«lcm iind Jnmt* Kiver 
Divltiions of the C hc#A}Hake Jt t:»h!o Rail- 
^vuy, and has exteUHlve railway worktihopn. 
Tii\o mill B from t lifion Forue, in the name 
county^ ill \hv xiilajft- of SfHtn GHie» 

CvviHffton (pop. 2,850), thf coimty^ 
seal of Alh-ghimy fouiily, iti ic>caltMl on 
Uie .huk^on River in ttnt* of the mutt 
pi4 tiirii«ine wilk^^s of the Alle^dtanic». A 
bnnii'h of Iht-C. & O. Ridluay cniinorta 



.sVr*^ .sfntl, thi^fid. 



Tfhu. 





It with Virginia Hot 
Stprtngn^ twenty - fivr 
milt« ili*ttint- It hnt^i 
iron fnrn«ceK and fonn- 
drki», a paper mdl, 
tlouHng ni(ll« and n tati 
ntiy, 

PoetthnntaM (pop, 
U,^m), ill the oortbcjii^l 
era part of Tazewell ,, ,, 

County, Is the oldest 

town in thtt coal Weld, aiul the traciinj; cciilt'r for nil that BfTlinn, The largest coal oiJcrafioiis arc 
lorated btrt% and it has the greni(«t uimiiK-r of coke ovens, ll eldf)* coal, coke and hiinber in j^al 
qtiantltio, 

Grnhtttn (I.SfilK in Taxenell Cojinty, is on the Vtrder betwwn VirjriTiIrt nn*! Went Virginia, It 
ift on a branch of the li\uo Stone ttiver, and tin* N. & W. RJt, poaw^a ihron^fh the town. It hoa 
Iron workA, lunilMr and planing JuillH, Jtiid a nmttrtiBa factory. 

TaMetrrll (l,(]06). the couufy-Bent of Taiewt'li t\ititTty, Is on theN. & W. Railroad, It i« sltualiMl 
in the bluivtrrapa taeetton, near the coartleld«, \u a high jind liealthy location. It haa alimin gmniUi 
and mnrhk- workt*, planiui; inill.s two Imnki^ and au insurance ronipany, and nianufaetunti hartitM', 
Taxe%vell t'olleire la a well-known educational liiMiltution. tltic mlk^ dlntant ie the tillage of ^ortk 
TuurweU, on the aaaie railroad. 

nig Stone Gap (pop. 1,617), la Wiae routiiy, li at the junction of tin* Virginia juid Botitll- 
wcetcrn with (he Louisville and ?«B«hvlMe R.U. It lie* in the valh-y of PoweU'a River. Burrnand«cl 
by the high peaks of Cumberland, Stone iind other mo mibi Ins, which give It a bcAUtiful and plc> 
inreaque scenery. It In in the center of a mining region and e.\[H3rLB coal and lumber* 1 1 has a 
UiiJiiery and other smnJIer iiiduBtrit*, 

Sortott (pfip, 9/<Jf£i'1f in Wine County, in the Bouthem lifrminuaof tlie Clinch Valley lltvlslon of 
the X. A W. H,R., and the northt-rn terminus of the I^MiiKvlMe <fe Nuahvllle. 11 has two natj<iiial 
hjinkft, a iii«iittrrit4 factory, and shiije linniKT. The Nort<jn Coal Conjj«iny op«.Tute* a large mine 
here. 



Ahhi^tloti I imp. l.-IOfi), the county-aeat of Waffhlniflon Coonty, on the tnaiti line of the N. *t 
W, RR,, 1& Ihf o(thi*t town wt*t of the .\IJephftni««. It ik mltnatcd in a rich cord, Iron nnd lumtter 
rei^iim. It \h\m lumber mill*. waj?on works iiiid tolmcro fartorien^and ^hips eattJe, liomc^*. miilei* nnd 
alieep in iar^re nnnitn'na. It ii« noUsl fur itn I'^Suc^dional liiiHttlulioni>, anioui; w Inch aa- Murtlui Wai^h 
Ington Collt:g;e and Stonewall Jackeon InMitute, boiii collegea for young Indioa, 
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